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SINHALESE BIRD-LORE. 


By W. Kxrcat James, F.R.G.S., FR. Hist. 8. 
(Read 23rd October, 1883.) 





Awonast a simple rnral population, such as the Sinhalese 
villagers and cultivators are, one would naturally expect to 
find that the wild animals with which they were familiar 
should give rise to various superstitious stories and sayings. 
More especially would this be the case with those which 
they regarded particularly as either their friends or foes, or 
whose peculiar habits and characteristics came most fre- 
quently under their observation. This tendency amongst 
the Sinhalese has been still further increased by their belief 
in the doctrine of transmigration, and in devil-worship and - 
propitiation. The feathered-race has come in for at least ite 
fair share of legend and superstition. In this Paper it has 
been my object to put together such jottings of Siphalese 
bird-lore as I believe have not for the most been previously 
known. 

Tae Macrre Rosry (Copsychus saularis), Sig. (Low- 
country) Pol-kickehé, “the cocoanut-bird ;” (Kandyan) 
Pahan-kichché, “the dawn-bird.” Although the song of 
this bird in early morning and the evening is clear and 
sweet, it unfortunately has another less melodious one 
during the day, which is thought to resemble the ominous 
word “miyachchi,” “dead.” This appears to have es- 
tablished it as a bird of ill-omen, and by the country people 
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it is regarded frequently with a kind of horror, Its voice 

is said to announce bad news. It is believed to be an 
incarnation of the demon Huniyan-yakd, and to bring with 
It misfortune to the healthy, and death to the sick. It is 
not an unusual thing for the villager to pelt it with stones 
away from the neighbourhood of his house and garden, and 


it is the greatest misfortune if it should build its nest 
_ within the precincts of the cottage. 


Tse Buack Ropry (Thamnobia fulicata), Sip. Kalu pol- 
_ kichehd, The body of this bird is used as a charm in the 
incarnation of Maha-Séhon-bandhana (the binding of Maha- 
Sdéhona (the vampire demon), and of Aalu-Aumdra-anduna 
(the producing of desire). The preparation is as follows : 

A king-cocoanut is taken and a hole made in it ; the water 
is then emptied out, and the dead body of the litde bird is 
placed therein. It is then buried in the earth, where it 


=] remains for three months, after which it ia disinterred and 


the putrid pulp and body of the bird are placed together in 
achatty and taken to the burial ground, where a fire is made, 
and the oil extracted with the greatest care, lest the demon, 
in order to avert the charm, should spill it. Very often, it 
is said, that notwithstanding every precaution, the yakd 
manages to overturn the vessel. In order that, if such is 
the case, some portion of the oil may be recovered, leaves 
are placed round the fire to catch the precious particles. 


Tan Ispian Korn. (Eudynamys honorata), Sin. Koha, 
from its note, This bird was called by the Elu poets 
Paraputu (lit. ‘that which is nourished by others’), from 
- the habit it has in common with other cuckoos of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds, Its loud, though not un- 
musical, voice appears to have excited their admiration. The 
Sighalese say thatalthongh this bird is toolazy to build-its 
own nest and bring up its young, it wishes to have its progeny 
__ when the trouble of rearing them is over, and they i imagine 

its peculiar cry to be “darumé-ko? daruwé-ho?” “Where 
is my child? Where is my child?” 


Tae Kixc-Crow, on Droxeo (Bochanga Leucopygialis), 
Sip. (some districts) Ki arudu-pamAkiyd, “the crow'’s barber ;” 





ica Se others) Aaputu-béna, “ ue crow’s nephew.” This little 
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bird may he seen continually harassing and “bullying” the 
crows, frequently snatching a feather from the crow’s head, 
In districts where the first, name is used it is said that in a 
previous birth the drongo was a barber, and the crow a 
customer who failed to “ pay up,” and that as a punishment 
for his dishonesty the former was permitted to continue ~ 
ng dugning” him in hia fature state. In the districts where 
the bird is known by the name Kaputu-hénd it is said that 
the drongo is such a cunning fellow that even his crafty 
uncle, the crow, was never a match for him. Once upon 
time the drongo challenged the crow as to which of them 
could fly the higher, and the challenge was accepted, on the 
condition that each should carry a certain-sized bag full of 
whatever material they liked, and that the winner should, 
as his reward, be at liberty to knock the loser on the head. 
The crow in his craftiness selected cotton as the material 
with which to fill his bag, but the drongo, after giving a 
knowing glance at the weather, filled hia baz with salt, much 
to the surprise of the crow. They had not soared far ‘before 
it commenced to rain, and consequently as the crow’s load 
got heavier the drongo’s got lighter, and before long he had 
nothing to carry but the bag. It is needless to say that he 
won, and is making use of the privilege he gained by con- 
tinually tapping his uncle on the head. 


Toe House Sparrow (Passer domesticus), Sip. Gé-curulli, 
“the house-bird.” A Sinhalese legend accounts for the black 
patch on the male bird's throat by recounting how a house 
took fire, underneath the eves of which a pair of these birds 
had built their nest, and hatched their young. The hen 
flew away, but the cock battled bravely through the flames 

torescueits youngones. In doing so he scorched his throat, 
the mark whereof still remains to teatify to his bravery and _ 
paternal love. The building and breeding of the sparrow 
in the precints of a house is considered an extremely good 
omen, and in order to make these birds build, chatties are 
frequently hung on the walls. If a sparrow should make 
its nest and rear its young in the building, it is believed 
that the next child born to the owner will be a boy. 
Sparrow's eggs broken and accompanied by incantation 
are used as a charm to stop objectionable tom-tom beating, 
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é by causing the collapse of the instrument ; and the shell, 
: reduced to powder, placed on a betel leaf and mixed with some 

_ _, other ingredients, is said to be a love philtre. | 

| _ Tar Panavise Fry-catcuer (Terpsiphore Paradisi), Sip. 

> Gini-Aord, “the fire thief”; Kapu or Redi-Aord, “the cotton 
~ thief.” ‘The male of this bird, probably abont the middle of 


the second year, changes its colour from red to white, and 


- frequently the tail feathers elongate, sometimes before and 


sometimes after this change. There is a Sinhalese lerend 
that these birds are transmigrated representatives of human 
beings, who were dishonest, and the red or white of the bird 


’ bears some resemblance to the colour of the articles which 


were stolen. The names have however no doubt been 
given because of the appearance which the bird has of 
carrying away a piece of cotton or a small fire brand when 
flying through the air. 


Tue Srorrep Dove (Turtur Suratensis), Sin. Kobeyiyd. 


The mournful note of this dove has attracted attention, and 


is accounted for by the following story. A woman put some 


Aeheila berries in the sun to dry, and as she had to go and 
gather firewood she told her little boy to be sure to watch 
them carefully, As they got dry, they stuck to the ground 
and could scarcely be seen, On returning she could not see 
- the berries, and thinking that he had eaten them, she struck 


her child such a blow that it killed him. Immediately after- 
wards she saw that the berries were still where she had left 


them. In her remorse she killed herself and was turned 


into a dove. She now goes through the world mourning for 
her child, and crying “pubbaru puté pi pu,” “Oh! (my) 


- - young son!” 


Tae Commox Barsler (Malacoercus striatus), Sin. Dema- 


lichcha, “Tamil bird.” The name Demelichcha or Tamil bird 


was probably given to it from the fancied resemblance of a 


a group of these babblers to a crowd of noisy Tamils. 


Tae Parrot on Paroguer (Palwornis eupatrins, P. 


encaton. and P. calthrope), Sip. Lalu, Réna, and Al 
Girawa. In two of his 550 births Buddha is said to have 
_ been born as a parrot. The Siphalese attribute the power 
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of parrots to speak to the honour conferred by Buddha on 
the family. A common saying is :— 
QDe@) 42:5 @yhse G4to5q) ened aned'® ofd8. 
Balala itéo gévama giranagé daha-ata baséma iarayi. 


“When the cat mews all the parrot’s eighteen languages 
come to an end.” 


Again :— 
SSoP 6es8enQ0 m2Ss G50 eisiess Dans 
ne 


Ratranin rankiduwa tenuwat gira laginnd wandntaré. 


“Though the cage is made of gold the parrot will (prefer 
to) roost in the forest.” 


G55) 60 6-25 51. 
Girawa wagé guné nehe. 
“As ungrateful as a parrot.” (Alluding to the fact that, 


no matter how kind one has been toit, it will fly away 
at the first opportunity.) ? 


8) G55s deca. 

Mu girawa magéya. 

This fellow is like a parrot.” ‘(Meaning either that he 
is a chatterer or that he is merely an imitator.) 


Tae Rep-warrtep Lap-wixe ( Lobivanellus Indicus), Sin. 
Kiraia. This bird is the type of watchfulness and faithful- - 
ness to its offspring. At all hours of the day and night 
when its nest is approached it rises with its shrill ery. In 
some districts there is a superstition that the eggs of this 
bird, eaten raw, will drive away sleep and induce watchful- 
ness, There is a belief among the Siphalese that this bird 
lies on its back on its nest with its legs upwards for fear the 
sky should fall and crush its eggs. The same belief is 
mentioned by Jerdon as being current in Southern India, 

In the Mahawage of the Vinaya-pitaka and in the 
Gihi-winiya or Singdlowadi Suttraya we find the following 

AHH) eee. OIHO1 eT. 
Eds Dorm. S)Os.VOI So 
e665 Se> F—qQ6sHasy 
qoonGg? Feicodeneenemncek. 
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., | Kikiwa andancha maricawalads im 

a Piyan waputtan nayananiathakan 

HS Tathéwa silaon anurakkhamanaka 

: Supesala hithasaddsagarawa. - 

3 “The yery pious and revered priests are those who observe 
it the rites (of religion as assiduously) as the Airala 
“ guards her eggs, the samara deer its tail, the father his 
x : only gon, and a man whois blind in one eye the other.” 
ce In the Awsa-jaiaha of Alagiyaranna a similar stanza 
- ecurs s— 

cee, 68m m® I_q{9 a 

eS dq eatesh one S 


6GOGm) 455 G08 
64 Asi GS5B65 0-8 
Rakina tama bipuwal 
Koirala semaren hemakal 
Poko dawasa atasil 
Rakiniti pirisiduwa pansil, . 


c 


i (She) having become pure in mind and body, observes on 
a péya days the eight rites and every day the five rites 
5 ‘as faithfall: oy Har kirala (guards) her eggs and 
ee the samara deer his tail.” 
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Tae Crow (Corvus splendens, or ©. culminatus), Sip. 


_ Kaputé or Kakka, from its cry Katha (kat =“ everybody,” 


‘and s4—“eat™’), becomes by sandhi Adkkd. Therefore 
‘the crow is popularly said to say Kakha; “(1) eat (the 


flesh of) everybody (but nobody eats mine).” 


A common saying is :— 

oemaménsa aide maimed a1do9060. 
Prayigakarayagé belma kihhkagé belma ragé. 

“A cunning man's look is like that of a crow.” - 


Ossingos malas aisisn et 101. 
_-Marakhkalayat kakhat neti tenak neke. | 
There is no place where the Moorman and the crow are 
not to be found.” 


And again :— : 


 @SmaRq CNGo ndemSHias eusins 2). 
Tratédunu keliya narakeyikiyd hdkkat kind. 
“The crow even said: ‘It is bad to play with bows and 
arrows. ” 


AU i= E . | S134. 
ee i— th . 
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There is @ saying concerning persons who have been 

treated ungratefally :— 

syaiind stasis esi shinead. 

Kakkata nawaten dunnawigeyi. 

“As they gave lodgings tothe crow.’ (Referring to the 
Jitaka story of the peacocks who gave shelter to a 
crow, and he in return for their hospitality showed a 
fowler the way to their roost.) — 

The greedy and insatiable appetite of the crow is such 

that in the Kaputu-jitake it is said :— | 

OAed pssst G58 mowten OS hobs. 

Ratriyé tunyamin ehieki yameka murchhaveti. 

"In each of the three watches ofa night they faint (for 

want of food).” | 

Gene ide onsimiod deme seoisicdm- 
605 abBedS. ) 

Gitel gellt pakankadayak gilikala truptiniwdranamweyt 

_ badapireyi. 

“When a rag dipped in ghee is swallowed (his) desire 
will be sed and he will be full.” 

Toe Domestic Fown, Sip. Kutula “the cock,” Akhil: 

“the hen.” 

A common saying is :— 

pe) FANesmd sy Goas. 

Kukulé andanakota negitapan. 

“Rise when the cock crows.” 

There is an opinion among the people that at some sensons « 


the cock crows 74 hours (peryas) before dawn, and at others 


5 hours before. A white cock is looked upom as a lucky - 
bird, and likely to bring luck if kept and reared in a house. 
“Another belief is that if a white cock is kept in a 
cocoanut garden the trees will not be attacked by the 
kuruminiya or cocoanut-beetle. 
When a man starts on a journey, if a cock crows it is 


_ considered a good omen. 


A talkative woman is often compared to a cackling hen. 
Tse Porp Henon (Ardeola Grayi), Sip. Kokd. 

Tue Nicur Herox (Nycticorax Grisens), Sip. Kana-hoka. 
The cry of the night heron is said to be an ill-omen and 
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oe when its cry is heard as it flies over a house is said to 
announce death to one of the inmates. 
a ee ‘There is a Sinhalese saying— 
re > smemmdd g¢ sconsios! eGgaeqmemods. 
/  .—- Kanakokagé suda penenné igillenakotayi. 
era. = You only see the white (beanty) of the kanakohé 
when it is on the wing,” (1.e., for a person to be seen 
ee . to advantage he must put forth his powers.) 
 Srtmd dd sae =O pete melasdast och. 
otiiae _ Kokata ekawdrayak nam kekita hatwarayak ete. 
| For every one chance that the male heron has, the 
ees female has seven.’ ee to the supposed 
eke”, 3. cunning of women.) 
- Gmmemdo.dost md Asinmds Odosd Os. 
ss Kokétamérayak nam tittayatat warayak eti. 
">. ~—s-€ ‘IF the heron has a chance, so has the fish.” This 
ae paueby ie reference to the crab story in the 


tL! 
r 





5 ‘Tae Brows Fish Ow. (Ketupa Ceylonensis), Sin. 
i it  Bakaminé .—This bird is, if discovered in the day time, 
= Ag - “frequently subject to the attacks of mobs of crows. The 
si aa “oy ~ story i is told that once the Batamind was proposed as the 
hive _king of birds, but the crow addressed his assembled 
pit a "brethren and said, “ Our other kings haye punished only 
ie rs hag those who were guilty of some offence, but if you accept the 
Sa  Bahkamind as our king the continual sight of his ugly face 
Bk be - will be a terrible punishment which will affect equally the 
innocent and the guilty.” 

“4 a ‘The ashes of the feathers of the Bakaméné mixed with the 
ashes of a human skull and beeswax is formed into an oint- 
ae ment which is used by Vedardlas for the cure of sores. 


oe fr iy "Owis.—The screeching of an owl near a house is looked 
_ Upon as an ill-omen. If the villager possesses a door key 
pie: he places it beneath the ashes of the fire, hoping that he will 
| ae » by that means counteract its ill-effects. ‘The bark of the 
ie tree taken off whilst the owl is on the tree, but before it: 
Se ae screamed thrice, 1s considered a valuable charm, Its 
3 - _-yalue arises most probably from the fact that it is next to 
i f impossible to cut the bark from the tree without frightening 
Saw Cape away. : 


oy EO Ae pa el ae, Pied ar Soh a a Oe ee ee sa ot 
ie pe SSeS Letans tk a A AER es et 
el 
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Tadd two common Sinhalese bird legends. 
1.—Tue Woop-recker’s TAPrivc.—Once upon a time 
there was a Avromata (water-fowl) who sold arecanuts. 
‘One day he went to his uncle’s at VediAifla in order to obtain 
a supply. He gathered a large number and packed them 
in bags. The Aorowaka then asked some geese to carry his 
bags to the waterside, and there he embarked with them in 
the éraila’s (wood-pecker) boat, As the boat was over- 
loaded it was before long capsized, and both boat and areca- 
nats lost. When the two birds reached the shore the water- 
fowl! abused the wood-pecker for taking his property on sucha 
good-for-nothing old boat. “But what,” said the wood- 
pecker, “is your loss to mine? there are plenty more’ 
arecanuts, but where shall I get another boat?” Still the 
wood-pecker is wandering about tapping the trunks of trees 
and trying to find wood to make another boat. The water- 
hen is still walkiag by the waterside crying “ Kapparakata 
purak, pueak!” (“a vessel full of arecanuts’’). That the 
geese deformed their necks in carrying the heayy bags of 
nuts,any one may see by looking at them. 


2.—A Srory oF BORROWED PLUMEs.—Long long ago the 
Swan-king had a beautiful daughter, and when the time 
arrived for her marriage he invited all the birds to lus 
house in order that he might choose a husband for her. 
Now, at this time the Peacock was a very sombre-looking 
bird, but the Pitta was exceedingly beatiful. The Peacock 
therefore went to his friend the Pitta and told him that he 
was about to solicit the hand of the Swan-king’s daughter, 
and entreated the loan of his beautiful feathers. The. Pitta 
consented willingly, but the Peacotk was so vain of his 
plumes, and strutted about in such an absurd fashion before 
the Swan-king’s house, that he was turned out of the 
assembly. The Pitta requested the return of his feathers, 
but the péacock said: “ Everybody knows that this is my 
dress;” and the poor bird, unable to obtain justice, has since 
been wandering about the jungle crying “ Mat kiyam, Mat 
kiyam,” (“ I shall complain—I shall complain’), and he will 
do ao, it is said, until Mayitri- Buddha comes, who will doubt- 
less strip the peacock of his dishonestly obtained finery. 


as 
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NOTE. 


——— 


The Ela poets, following a Sanskrit model, frequently 


“wrote their poems in the form of sandésas or messages, 


which they poetically imagined to entrust to some particu- 


‘lar bird to deliver. The following are the best known of 


the Sinhalese Bird sandésas. : 
1. Mayura-sandéisa, “the Peacock’s message.” Author 
not known. From Gangasripura (Gampola) to the temple 


* of Vishnu at Devinuwara (Dondra). 


®, Selalihini-sandésa, “the Mina’s message.” By Sri 


ie Rabula of Totagamuwa. From Jayawardhanapura (K6tté) 
- to Kelaniya, praying Vibhisana, the presiding deity of 


Kelaniya, to give a son to Princess Ulakuda, the daughter 


. of King Parikrama Bahu of Kotte. 


3. Paravi-sandésa, “the Pigeon’s message.” By Sri Ra- 


hula of Totagamuwa, From Kotté to Devundara, asking 


Vishnu, the presiding deity of Devundara, to bless the army 
of King Parikrama Bahu’s brother, who was then the Gover- 


nor of Jaffna. 


4. Kovul-sandésa, “the Koel’s message.” By Irogalkula 
Parivenddbipati, a priest of Mulgirigala, asking a blessing 


* from Vishnu, deity presiding over the temple at Devundara, 
uponthe PrinceSapumal, the son of Pardkrama Bahu, who was 


then conducting a war at Jaffoa against A’ryachakravarti, 
the King of Karnita. 

5. Tisara-sandésa, “the Swan's message” (two.) One 
supposed to have been written by priest Vidigama of 
Rayizam Kéralé, author of many other poetical works of 
great merit. The other, whose author 1s not known, is 
characterized by correctness of versification and great 
elezance of style. | 

6. Sevul-sandésa, “the Cock’s message.” By Alagiya- 


~ wanna Mohottila. Message to god Sdman, sent from 


Sitdvaka to Saparapura. 
7. Gird-sandésa, “the Parrot’s message.” By the priest 


Dharnimarima. Message to Sri Rahula of Totagama. 
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s, a Ter Cte I e pndésa, at the Water-cock's messace.” 
By Samarajivali. Message to Vishnu from Tancalla, 
The poems are all written after the same fashion, and 
commence with a poetic description and eulogy of the bird, 
The following is the Introduction to Totagamuwa's Parari- 
sandésa, to which I append a literal translation :— 
mde od0g me oBbed goat adaras 
| cg Stages! on oe oc emda 
BQS1 Msi S604 @S5, MOVIDad1 
WaAsHmce6es He Ve Ve 596 eEG 
SHSaq ps6 mmesnogg FIHNAS 
S6ODs6 ends 66 ce oe 6560) oD 
eoas AelS eam emo omecl one 
SS5e)6 de BebsuS ssnageie oe 
aGesinti ms qosiomn Poe=ngs poe 
adeHis! Geis) DO@ Songsc Oo 
AeA ehe aire emdeo 65) 
@MGat 450 0,08 osl® OS 6H 


_*Tive long! Great and noble pigeon! Thou,who art like 
unto a rs: with coral leaves produced from the milky 
ocean, in consequence of thy white colour and deep red feet! 
© my friend! Thon adornest thy friend as early spring 
adorns a tree. When thon wast slowly moving in the 
sky and on a very gentle breeze, did not the people 
seize thee, taking thee for a full-blown white lily dropt 
from their hands? Did they not approach thee under the 
belief that thou wast a lotus-bud fallen from the celestial 
river? Having seen thee coming from the pure residence 
of Buddha, did not the people make offerings to thee, taking 
thee forthe condensed white rays of Buddha? Did not god- | 

desses kiss thee with delight, mistaking thee for a flower 
coming down from Nadunuyana Garden of India? Hast 
thou arrived without accident in thy aérial journey? Noble 
friend, to us thy sight is bliss.” 


I add Macready’s beautiful translation of the best of the 
Sinhalese sandéscs, viz., Totagamuwa’s Selalihini-sandésa :-— 


l. 


“Qh! mayst thou live long with thy kin, beloved 
Selalihiniya, é4ou who wisdom hast om 
Like thoughts of statesmen: f4ow who ravishest — 
With thy sweet strains of soft auspicious notes!" 


= 


= we a 





« « Golden are i then limbs, like pollen golden 

Of fall-blown flowers: yellow thy fair beak 

“ lt ‘As champac buds: thy comely feathers blue 

As petals of of blue-lotus: wherefore, when, 

Like an image flower-wrought, thou comest 
Through the sky: have not young goddesses 

_ Placed thee among their tong black locks? or bees 

In lotus dwelling oft encircled thee ? 

Have not the wood-nymphs thee their ear-drop made? 

Hast not met hindrance on thy way, my love? | 

Where thy affection rests it never leaves 

That spot, bat there it ad then wherefore seek 


We ee joys! eee thy sight for us.” 









* 


“Blessed by the sight 0 a in whom abide 

- Endearing virtues, like the spotless moon, 
Whose dtining limbs are delicately formed 

As the white water-lily, and whose voice 

Is sweet, sweet as the wishing gem, that gives 
Both joy and wealth: by sight of thee assured 
We know that we have deeds of merit done.” 
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THE PANIKKANS OF MUCHALAL 


By G. M. Fowzer, Hsq., C.C.S. 
( Read 23rd October, 1883.) 





I nave been unable to ascertain when or by whom this 


mode of catching elephants was introduced. There is one- 


family, the members of which boast that they are the lineal 
descendants of the first Panikkan, but I fancy the genealogy 
is apocryphal, Whoever he was, the first sailor needed a 
* heart of oak” scarcely less than he. 

The equipment of a Panikkan is simple in the extreme, 
and would put to shame an English sportsman who sets out 
in pursuit of the same game with half a dozen elaborate 
rifies. It consists merely of a rope of raw hide, about 25 
feet long, with a large knot at one end and a slip noose at 


the other. Besides these ropes, a numberof ordinary ropes | 


are carried by the attendants, which are used to tie the 
elephant after he has been noosed. 

The hide rope will stand a great strain, but as micht be 
expected, frequently snaps, and sometimes an elephant will 
break a dozen ropes before he is safely tied up. 


The title “Panikkan” is properly applied only to those 


men who have succeeded in putting the first noose on an 
elephant which has been ultimately secured. 

Each party of elephant catchers consists of four or five 
Panikkans and about twenty assistants and coolies who are 
learning the art, and who carry spare ropes. When the 
party has succeeded in approaching a herd of elephants 
without disturbing them, the Panikkans go on in advance, 
and when sufficiently close alarm the elephants by shouting, 
and as the herd takes to flight, each singles ont an elephant, 
and endeavours to slip the noose over its hind leg as it runs. 


As soon as the Panikkan has succeeded in getting the noose 


round its leg, he slips the bight of the rope round a 


te 
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tree, and makes it fast by passing the knot through the 
loop. Dhis is done with marvellous dexterity, and the 
elephant is brought up short with a tremendous jerk, which 
* either snaps the rope, or sends him on to his head ; the 
assistants then come up, and in a very short time the 


_~ elephant is made fast with a rope round each leg, and another 
. - round his neck. 


Ifthe first rope breaks, another is handed to the Panikkan, 
and he pursues the elephant until it is nooged, or escapes into 
thick jungle where it is impossible for the Panikkans to 
keep up with it. | 
_ Sometimes an elephant is savage, and charges instead of 
taking to flight with the rest of the herd. In this case itis 
not unusual for one man to stop and take off its attention 
from the rest, by inducing it to charge him, while he dodges 


Toke _ behind trees, and in this way leads it away, while the other 


. trappers pursue the herd, When it is at a safe distance he 
_ easily gives it the slip, and joins his companions. 

The Panikkans are a very fine set of men, physically tall, 
well built, and muscular, but they are very ignorant and 
_ inconceivably superstitious. The forests are, to them, 

peopled with demons of every kind ; every animal, tree, or 

_ Tock has its attendant devil, who is dangerous if provoked. 
This belief is turned to profitable account by certain indivi- 
duals called “Annivis,” who are magicians, and who 
undertake for a consideration to propitiate the demons who 
are in charge of elephants. 

Every party that starts for the jungle is accompanied by 
one of these imposters, and in spite of the repeated failure - 
of his predictions, their faith in him remains unshaken. 
The Annivis are of course fertile in excuses, and there is 
generally a saving clause attached to each of their. 
predictions. 

Before starting for the jungle, the Anndvi collects from 
the members of his party a cocoanut, a quart of raw rice, 
. a large Auddén or cake of jaggery, half a quart. of rice. 
flour, and a white cock. These things are heaped together, 
the Annfvi says prayers over them, and they are then packed 
up for subsequent tse when an elephant shall have been 
caught. Besides these things others are required to 





=. 
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propitiate the demons who accompany each elephant, The 
demons are five in number, and are called Kali, Karuppan 
Kadéri, Kancha Virapattiran, Narasipka Vayiravan. 

(1 have not been able to find out any particulars as to 
these demons, and do not know whether they are recognised 
in Hindi mythology. Kali is not, as faras I can ascertain, 

identical with the goddess of the same name. The 
Panikkans are all Muhammadans, as far as they have any’ 
religion at all.) 

The sacrifice to these demons consists of a cocoanut, 
some sandalwood dust, benzoin, three arecanuts, and three 
betel leaves. These are placed in a heap, and the Annivi 
offers them to the demons, reciting certain prayers or 
charms over them. A circle is then formed with a piece of 
jungle creeper called pirandaik-hodi, and the Panikkans 
and their men take their stand within the circle. 

The Anndévi breaks the cocoanut, and the result of the 
expedition is foretold by the position in which the two 
halves rest on the ground. If the out breaks into two 
equal halves, and rest with their convex sides on the 
rround, atusker will be caught ; if one half has the convex 
side on to ground, and the other the concave, a female will 
be caught ; and so on. When these ceremonies are over, 
the party is ready to start, but, in spite of all precautions, 
the expedition may prove a failure through the machinations 
of enemies. | 

It seems that formerly the Annivis alone were able to 
work charms and counter-charms, but now-a-days they say 
that any one—man, woman, or child—can frustrate all the 
efforts of Panikkans and Anndvis combined. Owing to this, 
a Panikkan will not even punish his child forjavenile offences 
when he is about to start for the jungle. This change is 
easily accounted for. Before elephant-catching was stopped 
by Government, the Panikkans were so expert that the 
Annidvyi was rarely called on to account for failure, but ~ 
during the years that elapsed before the restriction was 
removed, the Panikkans lost their skill, and during the last 
two or three years the Anndvis have been hard put to it to 
find excuses for their erroneous prognostications. It was 
obviously easy for them to lay the blame on counter-charms, 


ed PE Peeps SN es ig Meee aS hy 
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~ the old device of the baffled wizard. I have no doubt that 
gg the Panikkans regain their skill, the Annavies will 
regain their power. . : ) 
_. ‘Phere are endless charms employed to bring bad luck to 
the Panikkans. Most of these are common everywhere among 





ry “9 “the natives, such as tying up a coin in a piece of rag and 
Bt placing it in the roof of the person whom it is desired to 
injure, but it is believed that each of these charms works 
; ail in a different way ; the above charm, for instance, does not 4” 
ey : prevent the Panikkan from seeing elephants, but from 


\ catching them, But if one watches the path by which the 
-___- Panikkan goes to the jungle, and then carefully effaces his 
bi  foot-printa with a piece of pirandaik-Aodi, the unfortunate 
— Panikkan will wader about the jungle without ever seeing 
ites _-anelephiantatall. Another more elaborate and particularly 


"spiteful charm is to invoke the aid of the aforesaid five devils, 
Sols Kali, Karuppan, &c., Anoffering is made to them of seven 
Ate _ arecanuts, seven betelleaves, camphor, benzoin, roasted paddy, 
- and onleavened bread made of yrass seeds. The inevitable 
cock, (in this case a black one,) is sacrificed, and 
AG mantirams or charms are said over it near the path by 


which the party went to the jungle. This charm does not 
-_ prevent the capture of an elephant, but after it is caught 
it will inevitably die of a peculiar disease, bleeding at the 
mouth and trank. 
- In order to avoid these hostile charms, the Panikkans 
are careful to keep secret the time when they intend to start, 
~~ . and when they do start they set out in the opposite direction 
|. tothat which they intend really to follow. Ihave known an 
'—~__instanee where the Panikkans packed all their ropes, &c., into 
__ bags and set out with tavalams of bullocks, pretending that 
_ they were carrying paddy; in this case they got safely into 
- the jungle,’and captured two elephants in a very short time, 
_ + —nodoabt the knowledge that no ‘one had attempted to 
interfere with them had much todo with their success ; but 
* any lingering doubts they may have had on the subject of 
‘magic must have been for ever dispelled. | 
_ After an elephant has been captured, further ceremonies 
are necessary.. The white cock, provided at starting, now 
_._ méets his fate, and goes into the chatty with the rest. But 
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if the cocoanut proves rotten, or if the jaggery 1s bad, the 
elephant that has been caught will become blind. 

It is a very common thing for newly-caught elephants to 
become blind, owing to want of sleep, and the unaccustomed 
glare of the sun ; sothe Annivi in whose charge the cocoanut 
and other things are, has here a grand opportunity of 
establishing his reputation as a prophet, 

The Anndvi’s share of the proceeds is, a8 a rule, 124 per 
cent. of the value of the elephant, besides Rs. 10 as fee for 
his charms and ceremonies. Twenty per cent. is given to the 
Panikkan who first noosed the elephant, and the balance is 
divided equally among the rest of the party, the Annivi 
getting his share in addition to the 12} per cent. already 
received. Thus, if the elephant is sold for Rs. 300, the 
Anndvi’s total share will amount to Rs. 57, supposiag 
twenty men form the party." 


* Further interesting particulars of these Elephant-catchers appear in 


an account communicated through Mr. G, P, Sanderson, Superintendent, 
Indian Government Khedidahs, to the “ Pioneer” on September 15th, 
1881, and copie] into the “ Ceylon Observer.”"— Hon. Sery. 

c 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT SINHALESE INSCRIPTIONS.* 


By Dz. E. Muuter. 





1_—Isscription or ABRAYAWAEWA. 

(Report on Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon (XXV., 1881, 
No. 3) and Ind. Ant. Vol. VILI., p. 223). 
_dasananwawanne:—“the 19th." The termination 
manne stands for Skt. guna. Of. tuamanne (Wadurag’s 
inscription at Polonnaruwa, Ane. Jnser. No. 119, A 4); 
pPasalosranne (Mahikalattaewa No. 110); later, maeni ; in 

modern Sinhalese, went. Comp, Childers’ Notes, IL, 4. 

_ Maendindinne :—old Majimodini (Habarane No. 67, 
10) = “ March—April ;” later maendinwae (Pardkrama- 
' _. béhn’s inscription at Polonnaruwa, No. 137, 37); and 
_  Bayaéamaem:—for Abkayawaewa. The first a is 
dropped as in disow and several other instances. The 


modern Tamil name derived from this is Bassavakulam, 


Mawal:—most probably from Mahdwila, “the great 
tank,”’ with change of i to 2. At present there is a place 
called Mévil in the Eastern Province. 

_ &armanukot :—the last part = Arited; whilst karmanw 
stands for karwmanu, an ace. pl. of karuwa = kdraka. Comp. 
‘Ambasthala (121) A 47, Wandartipa (153) 11. 





“In the MS. of these Nofes, Dr, Miller's transliteration differs from 
the system adopted by the Ceylon Government (Minute, November 
16th, 1869) and followed usually in the C. A. 8S. Journals, in that he 
employs the circumflex instead of the acute accent on long- vowels, as a 


for d, gp; 


also, @ for ¢, Da 
¢ for cA, © 
¢ tor a: a 
m for A, -« 


PR eit _ Owing, however, to the want of the necessary type, the ewe accent 


ds here retained, o¢ is used for w, and y for m. 


} 
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wat :—general formative (originally gen.) of the plural. 
Comp. Journ. C. A. 8. 1879, p..29. 
wadéleyin:—composed from xaddla, past participle of 
waddranard = atadhareti, and Aeyin = Aetuna. 
hanae :—may be derived either from athanna, “embank- 
ment” (as in Habarane, 2), or more probably stands for Aona, 
* corner.” | 
pahkanak :—for pdéshina “stone.” This is one of the 
first instances of the so-called indefinite declension in ak. 
 Ainma :—gerund of the causative of 4innawa, modern 
innawd.—.,f sad. 
mas = matsya; modern malu. 
maerié:—gerund from maranawé. Comp, naengit and 
laengii in the inscription of Ambasthala. The termination 
of this form seems to have been é and u, but sometimes 
also , as it is at.present—e. g. palé and tadd (Amb, A 57.) 
The change of @ to ae in maert and naengu makes it 


probable that originally there was an 1 or y in the termina- . - 


tion. 

kenekun :—Comp. Childers’ Notes IL, 12. - 

raehkae : —infinitive of rakinawa; and genae of genama. 
These infinitives were very common in the 10th and llth 
centuries, as can be seen in the inscription at Ambasthala 
(No. 121). : 

paetwu:—the same form as maeri, with w shortened. 
About the meaning, I am not quite certain. 

laddd = Skt. laddivd. Forms of this verb are very 
frequent in inseriptions,e. g. /adt — labdha (Mahdk. 110, B); 
ladi = aladdhi (Mahak. D); ladu (Galpota, 148, A 3); ladin 
(Galpota, A 7); and faddan (Wewelkaetiya, 122, 24; Kon- 
gollaewa, 112 C.) 

atin:—most probably from Aasta or anta ; but the form 
ig difficult to explain. ‘he termination belongs to the: 
ablative. Comp. Minneri (123) A 47. 

hanak:—s measure; perhaps = surarna. The word 
occurs in Pardkramabdht’s inscription (137) 21 and 31 in 
the form Aanekhi and Aansi, in connection with samata yedi; 
but I believe this is rather a derivative of Skt. gana “pace,” 
Péli sanikam, and modern Sighalese Aanifi, 
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madae biya:—? 
| karawdre (B5):—read karawanu, and comp. above 

kasgawa: = Pili hasiya or hasdva “ sin.” 

hewul > = haiwarta, Pili heratta, Magadhi hevata, (Can- 
ningham, Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 42.) The cerebral /seeme 
to be the original. 

2.—Kasapri’s Inscniprion aT Mrarxtaue (115). 

meAerin:—abl. sing. The terminations of the instru- 
mental in in or genare also used for the ablative in inserip- 
‘tions of the 10th or 11th centuries : comp. Journ, C. A. 8. 
1879, p. 10. In the oldest inscriptions the ablative is” 
_ formed by the affix da = Skt. tas e. g., padana galida 

- (Tissamahirama, 67, 8.) 

dunumandlan;:—stands most probably for tenmandala, 

Pali timandala, i, e. “the robe of the Buddhist priest which 


: i! covers three circles.” Here as well as at Mahdakalattaewa 
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(110), it simply means “ priest.’ The form is the ace. pl. 

ganna: —comp. Amb. A 48, B. 42. This, as well as 
wadna, is & peculiar form of the infinitive, only used in a 
ertain context of words: the common form is genae. 
Most probably the modern infinitives, like ces tint bo are 
derived from these forme. 

mahawar:;= mahapdara. 

wadnd;—a verbo wadinami, “to enter.” Comp. Amb. 
B65; Mahik. B; Journ. C. A. 5. 1879, p. 32. 
| mangdiwa pediwa:—The second part of these two 
- words is derived from /dAav; the first part of the first 
one = marga “road,” and of the second — pada “ foot”: 


this word is generally found under the form piya e. Be, piya- 
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giya = padagata, (Mahaék,C; Amb. B 53.) Pe is most 
probably contracted from piya, similarly as in welanawda™ 
“to dry,” older wiyalanawa, This explanation seems to me 
more natural than to recur to the form peda in pedenpeda 
(Ravy. TL., 4), which looks like a forgery of the Pandits. 
The word is eh be found besides at Inginimitiya (113) B 24; 
Kongollaewa (112) A 16. 

wadatalan:—*“palmyra;” composed from mada “high, ” 
and tal = tala. 


_ 
be 
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pulapan :—* cocoanut” (Nam. 136.) At Mineri (123) 


A49, we find pulup hol. The word is probably derived from 


phala by the same suffix p which we have in watup “ rarden” 
= watu (Kavy. X., 99), Pali ar@macatthu in Mahavagga 
Ill., 5, 6, and in wafup “wages” (Nim. 209; Gott. 176; 
Kiavy. XIIL, 64), spelt waetqn at Amb. A 47. If so, the 
dental 7 is the original. 

miwan:—pl. of madhika, spelt miran, Amb. A 50. 
The older form madhuka occurs (Kong. D 4). 


sinidaldn:—*“ferns”: comp. sinidda and éoldda 4 


(Naim. 127; Glossary Dhammapada, 54.) 


kapany ;—infinitive of Aapanawaé: comp. Journ. CAS, — 


1879, p. 21. The Amb. inscription has Aaepiyae in the same 
context. 


kaepu:—gerund from the same root. See above maerd. 


kamtaen: = harmasthana, 


genae:—infinitive from genawa (Journ, C, A, 8, 1879, 


p. 39.) 

dat :— ? 

panu: = parcata. 

sangwaella;:—nom. from the thema sangwaelt = san- 
ghardluké “the ground (lit, sand) of the priesthood,” or 
simply “the priesthood.” Comp. Amb. A 39, B 21. 

adakkalam :-—* 4 kalanda,” Kalam is the Tamil and 
Malayalim form of the Simhalese Aa/anda, which we find at 
- Mineri (123), 4 48, Comp. Gundert’s Malayalim Diction- 
ary. 

aetis = ast. 

kiyad ;—infin. from J hath : comp. Amt (Amb. A 12), 


ayat:—“ taxes” (Amb A 62; Dambulla, 143, 7), most 


probably = sattra. 

ganmin :—participle from genawé. The termination 
min is the old mdna of the A’tmanepada. 

sitiya:—part. from sitinamd. 


waddlamhayi;—Ist pers. pl.ofthe past tense of wada- 


ranard, “to declare.” The terminating i is iti, and the y 
is inserted; so that the real form is waddélamia, which 
stands probably for nadalamaka with an @ added to the 

‘Skt. termination mas, and change of sto A. Similar forms 
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tf are dinamaia (Tiss. 67, 18); dunamaha (W. | E:; D. 14); 


* danamhayi (Gp. B 21.) 


droghya sidhi -—is a tatsama. 
3,—IsscripTion AT Waxparu’pa winAna (No. 153.) 
- paemini:—comp. paemunu in inscription at the Ruwan- 
waeli Dégaba (145) B 25;*pamini (Gp. B 15.) This is 
derived from pa + 4f ap, Pali pdpundati, with change of p 


| to m: like Jaina Prikrit mandma for manip. The ae shows 


that the forms with i, pamini and paemini, are the original 
ones; although pamunu agrees better with the Pali form. 
We find two other forms of the same word besides, where then 


- of the derivation is changed to Z, viz., paemili (Mayil. 20, A4) 


‘and pamili (Dambulla, 1). These forms would be difficult 
to explain by themselves ; but the context shows that they 


1; must be identical with those above named. Forthe change 


of x to J, comp. pirtheld, pirihelima a verbo pirihenand 
- (Ném. 62 ; Pardkramabdho’s inscription 137, 20, 25.) 
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dewana :— The 2nd,” modern deweni (Childers I., 4). 
patan : = prasthdna, “ since.” 
sisdrd:—gerund of sisaranawé = sancarati. Comp. 
Gp. C. 2, Ruan. D. 23. 
- Sameanola :—older form for Samanela = Samanakita 
“ Adam's Peak” (Mahiiv. 68, 6). 
digantarayehi:—from dig and entara, with change 
of ¢ to 9. 
satra :—comp. Dambulla, 21; Ruan. D. 14; generally 
translated “ resthouses.” At Gp. B22, we have dénasatra, 
of which a synonym is Audaddnasdla (Inginimitiya, A 22); 
another form is sae¢reya (Thipérima VIIL.), and the Tamil 
equivalent cattiram. About the origin of the word I am 
doubtful ; but I believe it has nothing to do with Skt. efattra, 
“canopy,” of which the genuine Simhalese form saf occurs 


at Ambasthala, A 3; Ellawaewa Pansala, A: 12. 


 ‘nanwé :—only used with satra, and once with dewdlayak 
(Gp. B20). As it only occurs in inscriptions of Niccanka 
Malla we are justified in considering it a3 a corrupted tat- 
sama—similar to ruswa for rucited (Amb. A. 6)—which 
replaced the old /aengi in the inscriptions of the 10th and 
ith centuries. At Amb. B23 we find a form nangé, which 
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seems to be only aclerical error for naengii, (line 24, 25;) but 
may be also an intermediate state between this and nama 
of Niccapka Malla’s inscriptions. 

walan :—* bracelet,” Skt. walaya (Nim. 169; Gp. A19, 
B 22); more modern mael Sails AIL, 51). The coreural 
i cannot be accounted for. | 

nadali:—? 

naengi:—comp. nana, This ies as well as naenqit, 
occurs at Ambasthala (Journ, C. A. 8. 1880, p. 11), and 
seems to be a genuine form; whereas /aengi «= Pali Jan- 
gheted, and nanied, are tatsamas. 

dukpatun :—acc. pl. = dubthaprapta, 

sumapat: = suiiaprapla, 

naka: = nikaya (Amb. A 20; P, P. 13.) 
 gamanga ; = samagra. 

da: = dhatu. 

haemaeta : = kama + asti. The i of the last syllable 
has influenced not only the preceding a, but also the first 
one: comp, Agemae stawunta (Dambulla, 16; Sdhasa Malla’s 
inscription, 156, B. 31.) 

baegae: = baegin at line 7; tbe locative used for the 
instrumental. 
 kiyaé :—see above Kassapa’s inscription, C 3. 

ga@nit :—comp. Niggagka Malla’s inscription at Polon- 
naruwa 23; Gp. A 17. Itis the 3rd pers. pl. of genawa; a 
similar form is Agendifi (P. P. 32.) 

haeraewt :—past part. of hararanara. 
 wehedayi: = wedayi (Ruwan. D 10; 8. M., B. 16; Gp. ev 
21). This form seems to be the original one, “and the other 
a contraction; but I am not sure about the etymology of 
the word. 

piyumak: = padma, Pali paduma, 

saepat: = sampatti. Comp. Gp. ll. A corrupted 
tatsama of the same derivation is the modern sanipa 
“ healthy.” 

dewa : — dattead, corrupted tatsama derivation from 
denama ; just like ema from enawa (Amb. A 53). 

utté ;—? 

eehehs “six,” older form cata (Hab 4). This seems to 
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be a composition of saka + aka—= aksha, 0818 shown by the 
following Jataraka and ¢unaha. 


paessé: = pageima. Comp. Gp. A. 17. 


 niyayen :—comp- Gp. A17; Rowan. D 27. 


wyanastha ;—tatsama corrupted into wawastama ( Mayil. 


A 25). 


4.—Srrunpa winAna (16.) 
malu:—= Skt. kuméra, later malanuwan (S. M. A 27), 


modern malaya. The cerabral Jis the genuine transform- 
> gtion of r, as Aalu for kshara, actule for antara, etc. 


tabiya :—Skt. sthdpila. From this is derived the modern 


{fibenamd. In the 10th century we find tubu (Mabdk.), and 


‘a the 13th century we have the following forms, tabanamwa 


ee (Sidat Sangardwa L, 6), tabi (3. M., B. 24.) 


aleya:—“ canal,” Skt. anil Pali ali, as in dlinsaro daka 


- (Mahdw. L p.221; IL, p. 19; Jit. I., 336.) We find the 


form ali in the ingoription at Sandagiri wihira (23) ; later 


on aelu (Gp, A 20); and aela (Nam. 91, 8. 8.22.) 


akala (Hab. 7): = akrita. 
kana :—* embankment,” = Skt. sthanna. 
 maya:—another form of wari = vapi “tank,” which 
leads immediately to the contracted form wad. ‘There seems 
to be a contrast between the aleya mari, “the chanuel tank,” 
‘and the Aana aya, “the embankment tank ;"” but it is diffi- 
cult to say where the difference lies. 
mudawatiyata :—most probably from mue. Comp. midi- 
nama (Tiss. 5). 
jinapalisatart :—comp. Journ. C. A, 8, 1879 p. 12. 
dini:—3rd pers. past tense from denawa. Comp, 
dinihi (Hab. 9), kiniyihi (Tiss. 5.) The A is the termina- 
tion of the Skt. s aorist which was dropped: later on. 
Comp. Journ. C, A. 8. 1879, p. 7. 


5. Tosrara (1.)_ 
acagirika and acanagaraka:—The second part of 
these words requires no explanation ; the first I consider as an 


Chea equivalent of Skt. accha “clear,” “open’’ as we find it in 
_ acchagalaka (Mahéw. I., 127) the opposite of ralagalaka. 
'~ -> The signification of these words would be “the open, | 


ms 





_ peribujanak : = paribhgana. 
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| unfortified mountain,” and “the open town.” The opposite — 


of acanagara is tawirikiyanagara, “the fortified town,” 
Skt. stiavara. I give this explanation, with all reserve, as 


a mere hypothesis. 


6.—GasanAnv’s IxscrtpTion at THE ROWANWAELI © 
DaAgopa, AxurADHAPURA (5.) 
manumaraka:— Skt. manorama, isthe common expres- 
sion for “grandson” in ancient inscriptions ; modern Sinhalese 
araba:—Skt. érabhya “ beginning front,” that is to say, 
“others are following.” I prefer this explanation to that of 


some commentaries, which identifies arada with drama 


“ garden,” ancient Sinhalese arwh (Amb. A 18, 46.) 
haraya and rakawiya :—These are the ordinary forms 

of the gerund in old inscriptions. Later on the final @ is 

dropped and we find zimamay (Amb, A 10,) daray (1d. A 5). 


Still later the y is dropped also and the @ lengthened ~ 


instead, which gives us the modern forms. 
bajiha :—stands for Jajikahi or dijakahi in Meghavanna’s 
inscriptions at Mihintalé (20), and Ratmalagala (6). Per- 


.. haps both readings are incorrect, and we should read bojikahi, 
as we have Jojiya in the inscription of Habarane (6, 6). 
patisawanak:—most probably for Pali patissawa, — 


“faith,” 
© tirt:—S8kt, sthira. 

papataka :—most probably = Pali papatanam ; but the 
Teading is not quite sure. 

patisatara:—more likely = pratisanskdra, as we find 
change of & tof also in anit for anik— anyaka. In this 
buildings.” | 

dine :—is most probably the same as dini at Situlpa- 
wihiira. 


bhikusagaka ataya :—Thisis the old form of the dative 
composed from the genitive in da or sa = sya + ataya = 


Skt. arthaya. 
paceni: = pratyaya, later on pasa in the inser. of Lag 


Wijaya Sipha (157). For the termination, comp, Pali ~~ 


apassenam for apassayc. 


case the translation should be, “having restored the decayed — 
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ee 7. Axutcan wimkna (52.) 
— ! | bikawawiya : = bhikshuvapr. 

Ey gag awawi yar sqigharapt. eee 
AN talatarami ketahi: = tuladhdravrihi kehetra, “the 
a goldsmith’s field.” ica 
Se: -ulimariya :—most probably the modern ul “tile,” 
sar “hick” = wwhtika. 

Sp ‘pihiraka ketahi :—This occurs again at Ratmalagala, 
4 but the signification is not quite clear. 

Eg 8. KamAwata windra (13.) 


jita: = Skt. duhita “daughter,” Bengali jh: (Beames 


~ . Comp. Grammar L, 192.) This is the oldest form of the 
word we have in Siphalese; later on we find du (Gp. B 3; 


- Saelalihiniya, 36) andduwan/yan (Wewelk. 34; Kavy. X, 84.) 
‘In this latter form the termination niye is honorific as in 
maeniyan “mother.” Another form diyam occurs (Gp. B 


4; Nam. 154.) 


ameti:—a common word for “ minister” = Skt. amdtya. 


9. MatLacasTera (120,) 
kaeta >= kshatriya. Comp. Ruwan. D1); Dambulla 9. 
Another form is tet. (Gp. A 16.) 
paemili:—See above Wandartipa wihira. | 
parapur en(Ell. P.; Amb. Al, 48) parap wrehi (P,P. 
P.1):—This form is always used in the beginning of inserip- 
tions for Pali paramparé “in succession” (Muhav. 1.,215); but 
later on in the text we find the tatsama form paramparayen, 
eg. P. P. P. 62. 
bat :—* descended from.” Part. of  dhrang, modern 
bahinand. 
purumunanat :—dat. pl. of purumuma = parumaka 
(Journ. ©, A. 5. 1879, p- 2.) 
poloyon: = prithvi; also written polora (Gp. A 14, - 
HE. P. A 7, etc.) | 
-Aimis = sami. 
upan: = wtpanna, Another form of this word is upaent 
(Amb. B21; 8. B. M. 2) and wodni (Amb. B 9.) ‘ 
miyae (Attanayila, 15; Nam. 52):—I believe this formto 
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be an abbreviation of niyana = Ties from which also naena, 
and muecana ate derived. _ 

karand (Amb, A21, B4) ‘always used in connection 
With naram = nacakarma * repair.” The original meaning 
of the word is “box”-or “ basket ;” but here it means most 
probably “the inner room of the temple where the ordination 
of the priests was held,” and in the Ambasthala inscription 
has adopted the signification of “ treasury” or “ revenue.” 

ufumbi:—loc. of uftu = rifu. 

maianam: = mahanakarma, later mahanumam (Gp. 
, A 23) “ordination of a priest ;” matana = gramana, fem. 
meheni (Mahik, A.) 

“uwanisi:—most probably an old aorist from upenigr 
“ to establish.” Comp. aisi from the same root, Pali misaifa 
(Amb. A 7, 24, 41.) 
 wawastam da :—corrupted tatsama for eyavasthé. 

kaer aé :—infinitive used as gerund. Comp. the identical 

passage ryavasthaxota (Dambulla 10.) 
 radahara:—* royal taxes.” 

bili :-—* offerings” (Nam. 270) = Skt. dali. . 

bun: = bhagna? but the meaning is not clear. Comp. 
sundun on the slab at Kaelani. 

waeriyan:—comp. Mahik. C, and Goldschmidt’ 8 Te 
marks on the passage. 

samdaruwan (Kong. C 9; W.P.D 5; Wewelk. 46; 
Minn. A 48):—always used in the same context rada sol 
samdaruman. At Mahak. C we find instead of this rad hol 
’ kaemiyan, where haemiya = harmika. Ihave no doubt that 
‘samadaruma is the same as Aaemiya, and that we have to 
translate “the officers of the royal family;” but I am not 
gure about the etymology of the word — samadkaraka? 

bisammat:—tisam I take as plural of disow “ queen,” 
with m instead of », the ordinary sign of the plural. For — 
the meaning of wat, comp. Journ. C. A. 8, 1879, p. 28. 


10. Incmuvmaqrya (113.) ‘ 

sawanaga puridase:—puridase is the, same &s — 
puradasa (W. PA 4) “the bright half" As to sawanaga, 
_ I am doubtful whether it means “the sixth” and is a 


formation analogous to dewana, “second,” tunmana, “ third,” 
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Crees f 

aie Be OF whether it is derived from Fase as Dr. cea stg- 
> + gested to me. See Ind. Ant. VI., 68; IX, 271. 

ay itr ja 

a La mahépanan (Rawan. D 12; Gp. BO: = mahiprajia, 
ees “the great sage.’ ; | | 

— | pwerapar amen:—another form of parapuren (see 


bee Ndanakudesalé :—most probably the same as danasala 
Buy) ‘in the inscription at Mediyéwa (Report XI., p. 6. ) 

1 radol (Wewelk. 17) : = rajakula “ headman.” 

~ =  denamoe :—“ we give” (Mahik. A; Wewelk. 8; Journ. 
SS G,A.8. 1879, p. 26.) ve ea “as 
-  ~—s Biinginipiti:—later Ingimi (8.5 L, 22) “the clearing: 
ee “nnt2’ This seems to be the older name eof the present village 


gh Ib miti 

NA ese, : Spear te game as atténi (Mahdk. B; Kong. C 13; 
tage WW. P. D 11) and always in connection with poerahaer = 
Se ‘dra. The is most probably a blunder of the mason; 
fe ‘but atténi also is difficult to explain. Goldschmidt derived 
Sg | itfrom diman, which, however, gives regularly tua in Sip- 
Yi a i Bain -—t market” (Gp. A 20) = dpana. 

ie : ig melattina: :—generally meélat (Amb. B Ou Mahak. CG; 


“1 t 


hi - Mayil. A'33; K. M. A 14) “assembly”? 
- atanin nepannd:—* dependent upon themselves; 


s 
s 
Sh Andee 
a's s t - = 
ea | 


ay 


eA, for Pali attand nipphanna. Atapinise regular perenne 
BY of an a stem. 

a8 oe pandur:= = pannakara. 

eS  nasnd:— .f nag “to destroy.” 


11. Damevira (143.) 

-a@piriyat: = aparyanta “ endless” (Attanaydla 1); ; at 

Devanagala we have apiriwat. 

thut: = atikranta, 

gunamulin uturat:—mulin instrumental of mula ; 
 utumat = atirikta “ exceeding.” 

 Dambadiwuhi :—locative. 

an: = anya; modern form anit = anyaka. 

pe mili :—see above poemim ( Wand.) 

ocala :-—tatsama. The cerebral / is a mistake for the 
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kot ae: = Arited, older kot (Mahak. B; Amb. A 22.) 
parampardyen:—identical with parapuren ; the 
second is the correct Sinhalese form, the first a tatsama. 
nomin:—* multitude.” ; 
gaembara:—modern jaemburu = gambhira. 
teda: = tejas “ glory.” 
nisal: = nig¢ala. 

dan: = dina. 

sirin :—instrumental of ¢rt. 

Uddgal:—“the mountain of the dawn,” ts generally 
written with cerebral d: e.g. udgalae (Amb. A34), butuddgal 
with the dental also at P. P. P. 12; Gp. A le. 

mundan: = mirdhan(P. P. P. A 12; Amb. A 25, 56). 
The nasal is inserted as we find it often in Sighalese. 

pat: = prapta. 

riwi: = ravi. 

madulu:— mandala “ like.” 

satur:—* enemy,” pl. of gatru (Gp. A 13, B 21.) 

anduru:— andhakéra, “darkness,” ‘Maldive andiri 
(Gray 15.) 


durulé: = dérikrited, modern Siphalese duralu. The | 


change of ¢ to / is the same asin kala = hrita; but durula is 
always written with dental 7, Another derivation given by 
the commentaries, is from /anawd, the same verb which, 
according to the Siphalese Pandits, forms the second part of 


Sihala “ Ceylon;” but as this verb does not occur anywhere 


in inscriptions, I prefer the derivation given above. 
saect: = chatira. 
karawumwara:—" Royal revenue,” Pali sara. 


haerae: (Rank.D2; Gp. A 16,) Aaeriyae (Amb. A 25, . 


58) a verbo Aarinara. 
diwel:—= jimel (Amb, A 45) “ gifts of land.” 
wahai:—* slave” (Nim. 184; Kavy. X, 142.) 
sarak: = cakmara by metathesis. 
pamuna:—? 
matumana:—“ future” (Ruwan. D 32): mat = mastaka;- 


ywana from menawa. ) | 
wadd g enaé:—“havinginereased.” Wadd from f crudh; 


genae from gannawa. The two forms genae and ganndé are 


used alternately already in the inscription at Ambasthala 





-* 
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(28, B42; Gp.A 17.) At Amb, A 32 we have genae 
spelt with a cerebral a; the form with the dental occurs 
besides at Wewelk. 30. 


maende mae yt : = manépamasti (S. M. B, 25; Rowan. 


Send) 75 L.V.K.C.) 


sita:—“having thought,” J cint, modern gerund with 


the termination 4. 


mandara:—a measure (Gp. A 17.) 

sdéka:—*“six.” See above satak (Wandar. 14.) 
 kaeti aya:—*the Royal half.” 

khatu:—‘ thorn” = kantaka (Amb. B 46,) 

hanu: = Pali hkdnu, Skt. sthanu. 

64:—from dahinawdé. Comp. Kavy. XI, 21. 

heyin: = hetund. 
* haemas: = sarca with suffix ma, contracted from 


SFr u nia. 


dasakam: = désakarma, compulsory labour.” 


_ kalavunta :—dat. pl. of fritawdn. 


dena:= jana. 


> © kira: = sirya, modern tra. 





pamunu: = pramana. 

neyan:—pl. of reya = 5 desuape ‘white ant.” 

miyan:—pl. of mi = miishika, “rat.” 

sopadrama :—tatsama, “ exposed.” 

talpatae: = télepatira, “ palmyra leaf.” 

Liya :—./ lukk gerund, modern liyanamed. 

diye:—loc. of diya = udaka “water.” This word 
disappeared from the language shortly after the time of 
this inscription and was replaced by watura (so already in 
Gp. and Thip.), | 

haendi:—* surface.” Comp. haenda = Gchadone (K. J. 


$1; Amb. A 10), Aaendae (P. P. 31.) 


are: :—‘‘a line” (Naim, 280; Kavy. IL, 28.) 
paratna :—from pawatinana, “to continue.” 
tambapatae :—timrapatra, “ CORDED 
_ hasun: = ¢ésana. 
liyaw 4 :—gerund of the causative of liyanamd. 
pawal: = praprittt (Nam. 60.) 
ydiak (L,Y. K. B; Ruwan, D 31) and yaela (P. P. 50):— 
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the etymology of the word is obscure. 

pocdakunu: = pradakshina. 

bald :—* having seen,” from dalanawa = avalok. 

gaéniya: =grihmi. : 

anaengi: = anargha, “ priceless.” 

humukda:—* what; Aim with the termination of the 
indefinite af. From this is derived'the modern mokada by 
apocope of the first syllable. , 

kiyana:—from ,/ ath. 

wat: = cana, “wilderness.” 

semehi:—‘‘in peace,” loc. of Ashama. 

taba:—gerund of tab— sthép. See above tabiya at 
Situlpa-wibira. 

dwanda:—? | 

dewarak :—“twice,” dea + vara. 

yeaedae :-—“having struck.” This word occurs in the 
form waedae with dental d (Amb. A 49; P. P. 29.) 

ew é@ :—gerund of the causative of enamd. 

elaw dé (Gp. B. 9):—a verbo elawanarwa. 

genw da :—* having taken,” gerund from genawa. 

waeda hindae :—comp. waedachun (L. V. K. A.), wae- 
daesitae (Gp. A 14.) Weaedae is the gerund of wadanawd, 
which is joined to another verb when a king or person of* 
great importance is the subject. 

purd:—*“ having filled” (Gp. BG; P. P. 1.) 

simuranga : = caturanga, “ four-fold.” 

naewactae :—from namatinand, Comp. P. P. 50. 

tewala: = tripitaka. Comp. walé = pifaka (Amb. A 
12.) | 

wiyadam:—* expenditure” J yac. Comp. yadinama. 
12. SdAnasa Marua’s Inscription at Potornanuwa (156.) 

mirudu: = viruddha, “strong,” Comp. Gp. B 14. 

sakwala: = cakrawala. 

baénan :—* brother,” composed from dae = ¢hréta, and 
nan the honorific termination, as in réjdnan, piyanan, etc. 
This word means “the elder brother,” opposite to ma/anuzcan, - 
~ the “younger brother.” Another derivation is from dAagi- 
neya, “ nephew,” but the sense is evidently in favour of the 
first. 


31 





ios ek Rass = = paccét. 


aes Aipa:—most probably=Pili va'with hardening of 2 to p. 
— gilt: =gléna, but generally gilan (Amb. A 11; P. P. 32.) 
/*> >) ganda: = candra “moon.” 

| f - uddé:—for udaya tatsama. 

~~ bat: = labdha, generally adi or ladu (Gp. A 3; Amb. 
} _B 37.) 

= — andurumae :—loc. of anduruwa, “ darkness.” 


aes 5  tubé (Mahdk. B):—the same as fad. 

at dbondrwan:—comp. bondwan (W. P. B11.) 

/ anda: = hshana, 

Mes i /yedi:—J yuj, yi, Bernd s other forms of the same are eee 
> (P. P. 25), yedu (P. P. 51), yoda (P. P. 24; Gp. 0 7), 
Rigods (P. P. 16 ;) infin. vedeunwt (P. P. 20). 

 budalndwan :—stands for mudalndran, derived from 

| the Tamil mudal, “ money.” 
rajahw:—nom. sing., with the termination Aw, as in 
;  maharajhoe (Amb. A 3) or maharadhu (E. P). Comp. Ss. 
| eS 2 Sa 





i niyamawd : = niyamaka, “ steersman,”’ 

fa ’ naexak:—* ship,” probably corrupted tatsama. 

ee  -pawatneyae :—see above. 

‘ge -s hobaneyae:—a verbo hobanawa or sobhanand, .f cubh. 
3 ae ‘The three forms hobanayae, paralnayae, and manneyae re- 
Re ‘semble the Pili optative, but are the only forms of this 


we ’ kind I have met in Sinhalese. 


tet [  anasak: = djfdeakra. 
i _ panney ae ta wenawa, 
aha mui:—pl. of mila. 
pet : miyalak:—"dry land” (Nam. 271 ; atk ATII., 42) 
AX _ Comp. mwelanawi, * to dry.” 
pee y: R tenaeyae:—most probably a mistake for faenaegae = 
+ bs, sthanamash, but the change of ae to ¢ may be genuine ; 
aed ee just as ket (Gp. A 16) for older fact = kskatriya. 
Ba > mala nuwan:—BSee above dienan. 
FT or ay, 
a yond :—cansative of yanard. 


eh ae | wadé anut:—wada is the same as maedae above in the 
ae - | Demballa inscription, and aut == dgata. : 
. tosasun: = lokagdsana. 

agg rakumha:—the same form an readéjamha (K, M. 0.10.) 
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baénae:—gerand of baninawa. Comp. Amb. B 2. 

maesi: = edsi “living.” Comp. P- P. 40, Gut. 90. 

peraharin :—instrumental from pariidra, older paerae- 
Aaer (Mahék.) Here also we find the secondary change of 
ae toe. 

dekata :—dative of deka, “* both.” 

pohosat: = pragasta (P. P. 23); later on it was con- 
tracted into po (Kavy. %., 89.) 

rakna:—participle of rakinawd. (Amb. B 37.) 

paté:—gerund of patanawé = pra + arth. 

sadha:-—“having overthrown” (Gp. B 15. ; P. P. 22.) 

punsanda: = purna candra. 

naengae:—= “having risen,” infinitive instead of gerund. 
Comp. above, zaengi. | 

pané :—* shining,” derived from pan = pohan, “ lamp.’ 

moAothi:—loc. of muhurta. 

muhurdu:— samudra contracted into mindu (Gp. B 14.) 

pdasae:—* back” = prishta. 

manga petae: —“ finding their way.” About the ety- 
mology of petae Iam doubtful. 

Tri-Sinkala :—* the three parts of Ceylon,” Maya, Pihit, 
and Rohana. | 

ratpatd:—“ared girdle.” Comp. patabandinawa, “to 
confer a title or office by lying on the forehead a flat piece of 
gold engraved with the name, title, &e.” 

situwé':—gerund of , cint, See above sila. 

mewaeni:—" such”; waent = guna. 

daruwan:—pl. of dérake. 

manunta :—dat. pl. of maru, “ mother.” 

waedi: = vriddhi, “ increase.” 

mandwedayi:—Comp. P. P. P. 30. 

macniyania -—another form'for * mother,” with the 
honorific suilix niyan. ‘ 

-gamwara:—This is the older form of the plural instead 
of the modern wal. We find it besides in the inscription 
of Amb. pereliwar (A 38), démwar (A 44), gamanwar (B 24), 
and in Ndmeawaliyé swrawara, ukularara. As to the 
explanation of these forms compare the Introduction to my 
“Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” p._9- . | 
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a4 = piyain: = safala. ) oe ; a5 
4 sampattiyafa:—tatsama, The Sinhalese is saepat. 


kalawun :—See above. 

Sept kirima (8. 5. 10; P. P. 13, 31, 37):—A verbal noun 
"most probably contracted from Airitarma, just as senim, 
_ sitim, &c. (Journ. C. A. 8. 1879, p. 24.) fe) 
_ ~~ paridden (Gp. BS; P. P. 9, 16):—instramental of 
 paridi = Skt. paridhi, “ according to.” 

--~—s waddlaseyekae :—modern. wadélaseka. The origin 
of this honorific form is not quite clear, as we cannot trace 
it back beyond the time of this ingcription. 

- —s Ai:—gerund from Aiyanawd, J hath. : . 
Fait deya: = dravya. | 

- maekumé :—from J mraksh, modern wakanawd, “to 


Me _erush.” 
ye" ed, . kar ud: ae crow = haputa (Naim. 142.) 


— ~~ _:18.—Rowaxwarut Dicosa, ANURADHAPURA (145). - 


th}, - g@8a i= gvetachatira. 


yg = gos: => gated. 


. hr sorakam: = corakarma., | 
ag - masu:—See Rhys David's Coins and Measures of Ceylon, 


+ | p. 23 (note) ; Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 218. 
/  maenth: = manikya. 
ss galawé (Gp. B 24) :—from yalawanamd, “to loosen.” 
catise, mad :-—“ by me,” instrumental of the personal pronoun. 
/)__. dun: = Pili dinna. | 
 — - wirulusakae:—“in a heroic manner,” wire is Skt. 
, ae | . cira. | 
eh: naengemi:—stands for naengimin, part. pres. atmane 
; pada. Comp. ganmin (K. M. (. 7). 
ureAi :—uwrasi, loc. sing. 
da: = jita, 
agamesun:—contracted from agameheswun. 
wotunu: = reshtana, modern ofunna, 
sae di:—gerund of saedinama, * to decorate.” 
pamatwé :—from pawatinawaé, “to continue.” 
feet daenae:—‘‘ knowing,” infinitive from “ danamd,” used 
Tae #8 8 participle. 
 kilutu: = Alishta, corrupted tateama. 
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simuru: = civara. 
halawunta:—from harinama, “to throw away ;” just 
like kalanunta from karanamdé in the Dambulla inscription. 
Bee above. | 
khatayutu:—* duty” (P. P. 27, 37.) 
pili :—patika * clothes,” (Amb. B 8, 21.) 
yakada:—*iron,” composition with kada; just like 
lakada and malakada. — The first part of yakada seems to be 
Skt. ayas with loss of the first syllable. *; 
dae: = dravya, see above deya. 
palibodkha:—* reproach, * tatsama. 
wuramané :—comp. muna (P, P. P. 55; Gp. C11.) 
nae :—" relation” — napdét, old napa (Galwana), later 
simu: = catear. 
pasaya: = pratyaya. Comp. pas (Amb.) 
paturuwd :—gerund from paturweanawd. 
masanaseyek :—See above wadalaseyek. 
pinisae (L.V.K.B; P- P. 26.) ‘The origin of the 
word is doubtful. 
sataramanneAi:—in the 4th year.” 
nikmae: = nishkramya. 
penena:—from penenamd, Pali paiidyati (Childers 
II., 15.) 
manayehi :—* distance.” 
baeaae:—inf. from bahinawa used as participle, 
maluca: = malaka. 
malli: = valuha, “ sand.” 
tawarannd :—from tawarannand, “ to sprinkle.” 
atutae : = dstrited. 
pudunnd:—J pa. Comp. pidi (Gp. A 11) and pij- 
niawat (Amb. A 35,), modern pudanawa. 
sigdré :—See above, wandarupa. | 
étapanin draya :— protection from sun,” tatsama. 
kapura:—“ camphor,” Skt. Aarpura. 
sumanda: = sugandha. 
kalumael :—‘“ incense” (Nam. 132). 
ganmak: = gavyiti, “a gow.” 
hatpasin:—* around.” 
satun i—pl. of satiwa. 
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5 a “hackkaeyi: —? 

= Iawé:—from lanamé (P. P. 22; Gp. A 21.) 

as oae: = maewa, Skt. capi. 

yal = badana: :—most probably from f cadA, “ to strike, kill.” 

-“* | asa:—“ having heard.” 

= ss Mirisawiti:—There is a temple of this name about 14 

~~ miles from Colombo on the road to Kandy, but Ido not 

ae think that this can be the identical one. Another one of 

cant this name is at Anurddhapura, but this was _ built by 

sey Datthagdmini. 

| hae Te NiggaNEA-BALLA: ‘ views AT -POLONNARUWA 
' 14 

oa | pilimeli: = patipati (Amb. A 2.) 

- -  paelaendae (Gp. A 7; Kavy. X X 180), derived from 

sake panes Skt. pina? 

SS). keremin: = kriyamana, part. 4tmanepada. 

le a  pasanaseyek :—Bee above. 


ae  kahawunu: = karskapana. 

ashe gim :—grishma. 

"oq a nuvi :—from niwanaia, Skt, nired. Comp. nivi(P. P. 4), 
nia (Gp. A 19, B 18.) 

daehae (P. P. 7) =—n verbo, dakinard. 

eed 


 kalamAa:—Thisis the first person plural derived from the 
‘Ss part. hala = krita; just as wadalamha (see above) from 
* wadiéla. | 

-.. kotalu:—hota = krita, + lu from JanawdComp. 8. 8. 57. 
-ganit:—3rd person plural. See above. 

dokoyi (P. P. 9) :—interrogative particle. 


older inscriptions. 
aes: = akshi. 
denna :—* giving,” part. of denatot 


- (Amb. AS) for kata (Gp. 6, &e.) 


Comp. above salamha, 

kaewo:—seems to be derived from Aaema, part. of 
ans: ‘but this part. I have not found anywhere else. 
tumii: t= dtman. ins tuma (HE. P.) tumaha see oe a 
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nadaranaseyek: :—honorfic instead of wadéla in fie. 


katayutu: —stands for Skt. Aertum yuhtam, older katae _ 


Rkaldéhu:—3rd pers. pl. derived from the part. sala. 


a 
a 
+h a) 
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nasiti:—3rd pers, pl. from 4f nag, “ to destroy.” 
ekmu:—“together” — ehabhita. 
wisiya :—(Amb. A 20, 43.) 
yutteyae :—corrupted tatsama, Comp. Gp. C 19, 22. 
sitiyawun : = sthitawan, Jf atha. | | 
réjawarun; bisomarwn:—oldform of the genitive 
plural. 
taekiya :—a verbo takanama. 
pereli:—Comp. Amb. A 38; 8. 8. 14, 
_kaenahilé :—“jackal” (Naim, 141; Gp. C 17.) 
gowt: = gopaka (Gp. C15.) Another form of the same 
word is goeu (Amb. B 37.) 
maenda :—from wandinawa. 
ladd dhu :—3rd pers. pl. derived from ladda = labdha. 
hiwan: = kathitawan. 
paemunu:—See paemini (Dambulla). 
‘karanndka:—fature of Aaranawd, Comp. Journ. 
CG. A. 8. 1879, p. 27. 
soyda:—from seyanaa. 


$7 





15. Pardxeama-BAnv’s InscrtrrioN AT THE GALWIHARA, . 
Potoxsanuwa (137). 


isa: = trimeat. " 
param: = parami or piramiti. 
puré:—having falfilled,” gerund from ,f par, which 
is regularly changed into pur. Comp. puramin (Gp. A 7), 
pura (P. P. 21, 24.) ; 
- gaedagsitae :—See above. | 
sewemin:—from soyanamd, part, ‘itmanepada. 
niwamin :—part. from niwanawa. 
abiyes :—* neighbourhood,” corrupted tatsams- 
Kusindrdé:—coutracted from Auginagara. | 
dk étumen :—Siphalese instrumental, from @ tatsama. 
The genuine word is da, ) 
diwi: ajivita (Gp. B 6.) | iF 
sara :—contracted from cafear, modern Adra in wisiAéra” 
(Nitinighanduwa 5.) 
pirivemin :—irom p irienarcé or pirthenawa (Gp. A1S 
C 10), part. itmanepada. The x 1s elided before the w. 
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telebi :—loc. af tala. | 
wadanuwan :—composed from wade and nuwana = 


jiéna. 


‘ mémaeni:—“ like me,” composed from md and guns. 
khilutak :—corrupted tatsama from Alishta. 

nasai :—from nasanard, “ to destroy.” 

sathu:—nom. pl: of sattwa with the termination Aw. 


See above. 


bhaga:—most probably tatsama for dhdgu. 
weti:—-drd pers. pl. from wena. 
dahasa: = sahasra. 

panatmdé :—from pawatinama. 
dosenawarjjun:—acc. pl. of a tatsama. 


kawurun: = Skt. katara. 


paridden :—See above. 


| kerem:—lst pers. sing. pres. of karanard. 
‘dohoyt :—See above, P. P. P. 24. 
- gitéd: _ cintayitnd. 


maéedae:—a verbo madinawa, 
gatahuru:—? 


naka: = nikdya. 


hirimen :—instr. of firima, verbal noun of faranawa: 


mahaaegi: = mahargha, 
 keremih: = kriyamana, 


éladae :-—“ approaching,” from elasanamd = avalamb. 
dhuralayeAi:—tatsama for dhuralaya with cerebral |. 


Comp. pralaya (D. T. T. 1; Gp. A 13.) 


yodt:—from J yu), penerally yea, 
alepa and cajata:—? 

asa :—“ having heard,” from asanawa. 
sandaha:—Piali sandahati. 

wihkidae :—from wihidenawd, Skt. vigri. Comp. mihida — 


| = vigirna (Nam, 114; Kavy. 1X, 71 ; Gutt, 66.) 


detu: = jyeshia. 


atureAi: = antara. 


nisadennata and mindennata :—nisa — nigeaya, 


and min = manas (Nim. 62; K. J. 125). Dennata is an 
infinitive of denawa with the dative termination. 
 ~wasannawen :—ace. pl. of the part. of wasanamd. 

_ pamd: = pramidda, 
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nw iyae:—infinitive from cenawa. 
di: — datted. 
yaetat: — adhéstat, older yata (Amb, A 34.) 
piriseyin:—from parisa, “ assembly” (Nim. 16; Kavy- 
i, 18.) ) 
Kudusikha:—“the Khuddasikkha,” a separate text 
belonging to the Vinaya literature. 
Pamok:— Pdtimokkha. 
sadawana :—part. of thé caus. of sadanama. 
pirtheliyae:—verbal noun from pirihenawa = piri- 
wenamd. See above (Amb. A 15), 
yedennawun :—part. from yedenard, /yuj. See above 
yodi. 
piraewa :—infin. from prrenawd, Jf par. 
iriya :—Pali iriyd, Skt. iryd. 
pinsuda: — parisuddha, 
pal aha:—? 
hun u:—comp. gatahunu (13.) 
attdnam ewa padhama parirupe nivesaye:— 
Pali quotation. “ Let him first establish himself in what is 
right.” (Dhammapada 29.) Paririipe is a mistake for 
patirupe. , 
atwaeda; parawaeda: —aleaeda “profit,” from 
hasta + vriddia. Comp. atwatu (Amb. A 56), from hasta 
and rastu. The meaning of paramaeda is not quite clear, 
sddkamin :—part. of sadhanaza. 
Aena:—part. of henawa. 
awd :—from lanawé, used in the modern language like 
& preposition. 
sekhiya:—Pali idem, Skt. gautshya. 
pot: = pustaka, “ book.” 
winigd : = vinigtaya. 
vie dla :—part. from vicaranamd. 
pohkosat : = pragasta. 
menehi karawa: = manasi hritea. 
hadaré:—trom Aadaranacié, “ to repeat.” 
nimt: = nirmila. 
uganw é:—from ugannawa, “ to learn.” 
| yawanu:—part.of the caus. of yanawa. 
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Bayes paamustnig ass :—infin. of the caus. of paseatinnnee 
-. herana:= samanera (8. 8. 57.) 

3 hela: = hoti (J. K. 42.) ie! 
-— hikmaemiyae :—false spelling for tkmaemiyae, infin. of 
the causative of afitram. 





ihe  haemmena :—part. of the passive of han. 

rene aedoe : :—infin. of wadinamd. 

> ‘khanawaenda :—" widow.” | 
- * bwnangana :—* sister.” 4 
as -sabramsarun: = sabrahmacart. : 


Fe singadyana :—* begging” (Nitinighangauwa 10.) This 
Soa? ie ig most probably identical with the Sanskrit bhiksh. 
oan See my Contributions to Siphalese Grammar, p. 20, 
—.  —— kiwae wun :—past part. from kiyanana. 
+. behedak: = bheshaja. 
: paewaer % :—gerund from pawaranawd. 
| piritat: :—dat. of pirit = paritra. 
meyin :—instr. abl. of the pronoun me. 
Leeeh = prishthatas. 
_yannanwunta:—part. of yanaza. 
dat :—3rd pers. pl. of denawa. 
‘dukulad: = dukkata. 
aemaet:—“ guilt” — apatti. 
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ans poko: = uposatha. 

ee danné:—a verbo dannawa, “to know.” Comp. ganna, : 
a verbo genawa. 

a _  wasawan :—caus. | of masanand. 

aay hun :—part. of Ainnawd, modern renamed. 


ae 


oh ns 


paewidi :—a verbo paewidinawa = pravra). 
daekae :—infin., a verbo dakinama. 
paesae wiyae :—caus. of wasanawd. ey 
nindi: = nidrd, “ sleep.” | 
, SeeUmin: = seramana. — 
61 riru :—earira, (K. J. 61.) 
 maendinayaemae = = majhunayama, “the middle vata : 
a “of the night.” 
sampajakuyen :—corrupted tateama for ssiopneenel : | 
 gatapa :—from sactapanard. 
f ctaiyhen as s—lo6. of atiyam, “morning” (Nam, 48.) 
| For the following passage comp. Amb. A 9. 
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hamata hanhi yedi:—Comp. Kouiate hanekhiyedi. 
Han means “ quickness” according to Nim. 26; so the 
whole sentence most probably a ches “having quickly 
gone to work.” 

Aindae; sit a¢:—parts. of Ainnamwa and sifinawa. 

ae Puan: = cankramanam. 

hirimen:—inatr. of Airima, a verbal noun from hara- 
gewa:—gerand from gewanami = hshepeti. 

_ pwedunw:—* lesson.” 

piriwaha:—Comp. pirimadanna (Amb. ‘A 20,B 5; 
8. B. M.A 3.) | 

siwuru:—civara. 

Sakasa: = Sayskritya. 

haendae; pirawae:—part. of handinawé, J chad — 
- and porawanawé = parupati. 
 daehkaeti:—older daehit (Amb. A 10) = = danta-hashiha, 
— © tooth-cleaner.” 
 kisa: = hritya. 

nimaze aé:—gerand of nimaranamd, older nimawas. 

atduriu: = dcarya. 

se€NAsun: = gayandsana. 

sapaya:—a verbo sapaganamd, “ to procure,” 

kanda:—* food,” a verbo danaia. 

dawana:—part. of the causative of denarwd. 

had: = séla. 

elaehae:—BSee above. | 

khaenditi:—3rd pers. pl. of Aanaed. 
 patdwat:—* attending.” | 

ekbitteAi:—“ afterwards ;" etymology obscure. 

pat: — prdpla. 

ikman:—from atikramana, “ quick.” 

aetiyamun:—part. derived from aeti = asti; a con- 
traction of this form is acfamuvm onthe eighth pillar at Polon- 
nérawa, Which was misunderstood by Rhys Davids. (Indian 
Antiquary IL, 248.) 

sessawun:—the rest.” Comp. sessuwar (Amb. A. 45.) 

yaw :—gerand of the causative of yanaia ; danaayee 


means “ daily.” 
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ie z gikiminis: :—"* the householders, Inymen,” veer to 
~~ paenijiyan, « priests.” 


i sansattha:—Pali tatsama. 
= polona: i—? 
 * - raeswti:—“ assembling ;" races = rdgl. 


ae | sannipatitanay vo bhikhhave deayan Aaraniyan 
~~ ‘diammi va hathéd ariyord timhibhavo” :—quotation from 
Pali. 


*- .dekin:—abl. from deka, “ two things.” 
| r= yi s pitat:= prishthatas, “ except.” 
Si -. gemiyae :—infin. from soyanard. See above semumin. 
me | ebena :—part of ebenama. 


7 manggiz = ‘margagata (Mahdk, C.; Mayil. B. 10.) 
Rene pastli:—* ascetic.” 
‘yael:—‘ shrub” (Nam. 260.) 
kae pa :—* proper, fit.” 
Lae gum :—a verbo laginawa. 
hipi: = kupita (Gp. A. 7.) 
-. keli: — hridita. 
- tepul: -— talk,” “words.” (Nam. 59; Kavy. X., 118.) 
* - manun:—pl. of mam, “ mother” = médta. 
matakudu:—* virgin.” 
: ladaru:—* child,” generally written with the dental /. 
of _ (Nim. 150.) 
ae mahallawun:—pl. of mahalu, “old” ; Pali mahalahe 
a (May.) mahdlaka (Burnouf, Lotus, 367.) 
phan dawwa (Gp. B 15) :—gerund a verbo danawi. 
da¢eh aewili:—“ great anger,” (Nam. 70) derived from 
dah, * to burn.” 


- ae  . @yati: = ddatia, “ belonging.” . 
- —soyakaduru bhallan:—? perhaps dhallan is the same as 
- _- ‘balikaraya (Journ. C. A. 8. 1855, p. 74; 1875 p. 12.) 


Sg -.- gene mi:—stands for genemin, part, Atmanep. of genamwd. 
re analariya:—See above lawa, 

— * \wigamana :— departure,” 

_--~—s te men :—instr. of tema = stutiharma (Nim. 259; Kary, 


Sees IX,,.74,) 
ae  ebandu:—*in that ees 


-  —. mihita:= smita“ laughter.” 
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SINHALESE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES CON- 
NECTED WITH PADDY CULTIVATION 
_IN THE LOW-COUNTRY. 


By H. ©. P. Bett, Esg., 0.0.8. Honorary Secretary. 
(Read February 15, 1882.) 





Os nearly all that pertains to the general process of 


- mative tillage in this Island, the curious enquiter need but 


ae consult the quaint description given by Robert Knox in his 


“Historical Relation of Ceilon,” or more recent writers, 


- notably Pridham and Campbell,—who have, however, done 
 . little more than condense Knox’s account.* 


* It is proposed here rather to follow out the particular 


branch of enquirytaken up by Mr. R. W, levers, C.C.S., in his 
interesting paper contributed to the Society's Journal for 
- 1880, by dealing with the superstitious beliefs and practices 


which continue to this day—though, be it noted, withmarked 


oe diminishing force—to centre foaad and form an interral 
' part of the agricultural operations of the Sinhalese -culti- 


vator. 
_ A record of these semi-relizious rites and ceremonies js 
important, not merely for purposes of comparison with those 


_ found cropping up under one form or another all over tha 


world, but as tending to bring out, more than ought else, 


the actual, if confused and undefined, religious ideas sud 
_ fisptrations of the unenlightened goyiyd. 


The faith of the Sinhalese is a strange mixture of demono- 
latry (including the worship of devils or Fakseyo and 


demi-gods or Déviyo) tempered more or less by Buddhism, 


but withal showing unmistakeable traces of that older 


| “nature worship,” which preceded both, and dates from the 





* Pridham, “Ceylon and its Dependencies,” Vol. L, pp.362-7, 1849; 


Campbell, “Excursions, &c., in Ceylon,” Vol. IL, pp. 34-48, 1843; 
|. Knox “ Historival Relation of Ceilon,” pp. 7—11, 1681. | 
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childhood of the world. The power of sun, moon, and stars _ 
are invoked jointly with the dreaded spirits of evil—those 
“uuknown gods,” to whose baneful influence is attributed 
the many changes and chances incident to daily life—and 
ethe less malignant Dévatird, to appease whom resort is had 
alike to the priest of Buddha, the Aeftédiyd, and the Kapu- 
rald, 

That the ignorant cultivators should themselves be unable 
to account for the performance of these ceremonies—the 
inheritance of ages—is not surprising; but, though they are 
slowly and surely dying out with the spread of knowledge, 
the majority of villagers in inland districts attribute the 
short crops of the past few years to their non-observance 
_ and the waning faith in their efficacy." | 

in no other occupation are superstitious practices more 
rigorously observed than in agriculture. This is only 
natural, when the vital importance to the goyiya of ensuring 
against precarious seasons and failure of crops is held in 
view. 

_ Prevoomsary Operations. 

From the first commencement of agricultural operations 
until the harvest is fitly closed by the feast of thanks- 
giving to the gods, every stage is made dependent on the — 
occurrence of a “Jacky hour,” or, to speak more accurately, 
the position of planets and asterisms at specified momente. 

At the outset the astrologer (neketrald) is interviewed 
with the édu/at-ata or usual fee of 40 betel leaves and a 
leaf of tobacco, and asked to name a suitable time to start 
work.f 





* 4 And indeed it is sad to consider how this poor people are subjected 
to the devil; and they themselves acknowledge it their misery, saying 
their country is eo fall of devils and evil spirits that unless in this manner 
they should adore them, they would be destroyed by them. ......... Ifa 
stranger should dislike their way, reprove, or mock at them for their 
ignorance and folly, they would acknowledge the same, and langh ot the 
superstitions of their own devotion; but withal tell you that they are 
constrained to do what they do to keep themselves from the malice and 
mischief that the evil spirits would otherwise do them, with which, they 
say, their country swarms.”— Knox, Ceilon, pp. 77, 83. 

{ Note 1. 
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At the appointed hour, on arriving at the ground, one of 


’ the cultivators, who has the credit of being fortunate, begins 


the work (puravadanara) by clearing the boundaries of 


‘ jungle with a bill-hook and mamotie (dadamwetiya gahanand 


or dénawd) ; and at the second lucky hour he and his com- 


_panions goto the field with the required number of buffaloes. 
These are yoked together and driven about the field for the 
‘purpose of trampling down and destroying weeds and grass, 


and puddling the soil. This is the first mudding (puran- 


- medavuma): if the fields are dug up by men with udali, the 

proper term is pwran-kotanavd: if kekulan fallow land 

_ has to be broken up, oxen are used to plough it (4innegan- 
Aiyet). 


The dams are then repaired and sloped with mud, open- 


ings for the water cut (sakkadaval kapanacd), and again 
~. closed at points of exit (ratura Jandinarcd ),and the channels 


for irrigation (depa ela) cleared. 
If at the expiration of five or six weeks from the time of 


; . the first ploughing the grass and weeds are not sufficiently 


decayed, the fields are mudded or ploughed a second time 
(de-medacuma ; de-hiya) though with less regard to a lucky 
hour. In some Koéralés a third ploughing (edduma) is 


found necessary. 


In the low country the fields are usually swampy, neces- 
sitating considerable labour to drain. The day before the 
seed paddy is sown, a yotuména™ is erected on the boundary 
dam (cél/a) at the lowest part of the field, where the water 
chiefly accumulates and can be readily bailed out into the 
channel intended to carry off the surplus. The bailing goes 
on throughout the night, the men whiling away the time by 


: Ay: songs.[ 





* A yotumdna is generally constructed as follows: —Six bamboos are 


| planted on the dam, three on either side and about two yards apart, so 


as to meet about 8 or 9 feet above, and form three crutches. Across 


these is laid an arecanut stem, and the whole structure made fast by 


two extra bamboos supporting the ends. To the arecanut cress-pole 
are then suspended as many yo/uas may be needed for bailing. These 


- yotu are elongated canoe-shaped scoops, about 6 feet long by Sm girth, 


hallowed out of logs, one end of which is to serve fur a handle. 
+ Note 2. 
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‘A few days prior to manuring, the fields are trampled by 
men to crush the larger clods (Arfa paganava) ; after the 
bone manure has been sprinkled abont, it is trodden into 
the mud (mada hakul ganavd), often by boys. The liadda 
(space within four dams) is then levelled and divided into 
small beds (patti) by a mamoty. 


Sowrna. 2 

When a favourable hour bas been ascertained, as before, - 
the cultivator, taking a handful of seed paddy, strews it 
over a corner of the liadda he has raised with mud, and 
in the centre of which he plants a Aaéarala plant or an 
arecanut flower with as many nuts on it as possible.* The 
rest of the field is then sown with germinated paddy mixed 
with bone dust.t For some days after the seed has been 
sown, and until the paddy plants have attained a height of 
3 to 4 inches, the field is bailed nearly dry of water every ~ 
morning ; subsequently a few inches of water are allowed 
to remain, the openings through the dam being stopped with 
mud, | 

To prevent the young plants suffering from the ravages of 
insect pests, such as getapanucd, kokkannavd, and godavéllu, 
charmed sand or ashes are thrown over the field at different 
stages of the growth of the grain. | 

This ceremony is performed by a Kaftddirdla at dusk. 
Taking the sand to the field and removing his waistcloth 
(which he wraps round his head), he proceeds to scatter the ~ 

* Note 3. 

+ Seed paddy is prepared in the following manner:—The paddy 
is put into an earthen or wooden vessel, full of water, and allowed to 
soak for 90 péyas (36 hours), Tt is then taken ont, strained, and spread 
upon a mat covered with plantain and arecanut leaves. More leaves of 
the same plants and another mat are placed over the paddy and kept 
down by weights for 150 péyas (2) days). The seeds which adhere 
‘together are finally separated from each other by gently rubbing between 
the palo. su 

Another way is to keep a bag of paddy in water for 90 péyas, after 
which it is taken out and covered with leaves of the burulia, Acberala, 
and wereniya during the day, and put in water again at nights until the 
paddy germinates.— Ste, too, Knoz, p. 10. | 


| the performance of a separate Aen 
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. sand about the boundaries of the field: then, without a word 
~ to any one, or allowing so much as a quid of betel to pass 


his lips, he retires for the night toa deserted house ; other- 
wise the charm will have no effect. 

It is considered advisable to protect the paddy plant by 
ia, or charm, as it attains 
each of its nine nodes (geta ; puruka), or rises each inter- 
node ( petta.)* 

When there is every prospect of a very good crop, a 
Gard-yakun ceremony is resorted to in the hope of warding 





off the banefal influence of evil-eye (es-caha) and evil-tongue 


(kata-raha), a3 Mr. Ievers has noted in the Kégalla Dis- 


= ‘trict.f | 


REAPLSG. 
Similarly, when the crop is ready for the sickle, a lucky 


hour is named, and the cultivator, after bathing and putting 
ora clean cloth and eating kiribat,t enters the field, and at 


the set time cuts three handfuls of ripe ears. These are kept 


apart for Kataragama Déviyé on a tree, or post, close to the 
‘field, and at the close of the harvest used in the Désiyanneé 
dénaya.§ Reaping is then commenced in earnest, men 


and women working jointly and “beguiling their labour” 
with cheering songs.|| The unthreshed paddy is stacked in 
ricks or cocks (goyan-kola heti) frequently encircled with | 
young cocoanut leaves or jungle creepers, round, or within, 
the plot of ground reserved as the threshing-floor (kamata ; 


_ kalavita ; pécara.) 


THRESHING. 
_ “Two or three days elapse before the important business of 


threshing begins. 


* Note 4. . { Journal C. A.8., 1880, pp. 47-8. 
{ Rice pudding made with cocoanut milk and a little salt in a shallow 
dish (roffiya) and cut or pressed into convenient pieces for eating. 


- § * When ye be come into the land which I give unto you, and shall 


reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first fruits of 
your harvest unto the priest, and be shall wave the sheaf before the Lord 
to be accepted for you!"—Leviticns, xxiil., 10, 11. 

| Note 2. 
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In the preparation of the Aamata, scrupulous attention is 
-paid to minute details, which vary sinmaderably’3 in different 
districts.” 

In the Rayigam Kéralé, before the sheaves are removed 
_ from the ricks, five, seven, or nine large mats (mdgal), 
about 4 feet 6 inches by 25 feet, are spread on the ground, 


- and three concentric circles traced upon them with ashes — 


(alukan cadanara.) Two straight lines bisect the circles at 
right angles, E. to W. and N. to 8., and within each segment 
- of the innermost circle are drawn representations of four 
agricultural implements, viz., pérwea or scraper, deti-goyiya 

or pitch-fork, dulda or winnowing basket, and a data mea- 
‘ gure. [Diagram No. 1.j At the centre of the figure is 
placed the mutfa. This consists of a large conch shellf (with 
seven points, whenever procurable), into which are stuffed a 
little gold (beads, &c.), silver, copper, brass, iron, ashes, 


éowdung, a jak flower (warahd-ma/a), and, if obtainable, a — 


gongokoré—or clot of hair which certain bullocks are sup- 
posed to vomit—wrapped together in whiterag. A smaller 
conch serves as stopper to keep all in; after which both 
shells are further covered with folahé leaves, Airessa, and 
three sheaves (uppidi) of paddy, and tied into a bundle with 
barava-madu-cel creeper. 

At the lucky hour, a goyiya, reputed fortunate, placing a 
sheaf of corn on his. head walks thrice solemaly round the 
mutta, bowing towards it each time at the four corners of the 
mats. Then, looking in the direction fixed by the astrologer 
with reference to the nefata, he deposits if upon the mutta 
and thrice salutes it with joined palms. After this, the 
corn is brought in by the rest and spread out on the mats, 
round and over the mwuf/a,the ears pointing upwards. Six, 
or sometimes seven, bullocks yoked with ropes in two lots, 
are now driven over the corn round the muta, until all is 
roughly trampled out. 

A ceremony termed dndu-karanara is next performed. 


_ The chief goyiyé on the amata taking deti-goyiya lays it. 





* Note 5. 
t Coneb shells may be commonly noticed on the necks of bullocks aa 


talismans aguinst the powers of evil. 
a 
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| across the back of his neck, with some straw hanging from 
its ends, and two other cultivators do the same with sticks.. 
The leader then walks seven times round the corn whilst 


: the bullocks are in motion, repeating this refrain (goy?- 
, basa), the other two following him. At the completion 
of the seventh round, the three shout in chorus the last two 
_ words :— 
eS ¢4 on ¢3 
eene@at enan <5) 
La eam «5 emmed ¢5 
Aa! DIESE id eg 0 dmg em@eh <4 
ae’ éste4 68 as | 
ry boat gona O6a? ENED emmc acs 4603 
on ng ea x4 edéacd dessed Peekhwec! 
Deti deti kamana deti 
e Samanalin gend det 
Kos deti kosumba deti 
Katupila geta demata nikada kobbé deti 
Ran deti ridi deti 
Eran detten eran akulata hola saldbd puravali 
Eqal megal tada meragal malarandé» malabodado 
paruwatadé malagiya mala denage mala wassd. 
= Anda, Avdu, 
pate 1): Deti, what deti? 
7 Deti brought from Adam's Peak, 
- Kos deti, hosambea deti, 
‘tte . Katupila, geta, demata, nikada, 
Bar Kobbé deti. 
ae (Gold deti, silver deti: 
Mart: With these golden defi toss the corn and fill the golden 
‘st centre | 
‘a © dead calf of the dead cow, are you sturdy as this rock, or 
af that rock, or Meru rock, or like dead gold, a malabada 
seat (trée), or mountain ¢ 


Peace! Peace '* 
In the Siyané Kéralé the procedure differs slightly. ‘The 
___-sitlan or trisila is introduced more frequently into the dia- 
Bip! gram drawn on the Aamata, and a hole (arufrala) dug at 
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the centre. Inside this hole are arranged seven divi-imduru 
leaves, and upon them is placed either a small margosa-wood 


plank ( kohomba-lélla ) 3 by 4 inches (on which two circles. 


to represent sun and moon have been described), with a knot 
of sorasa creeper (korasa-gefé), a pointed conch shell 
(hatu-hakgediya), and a stone—or, more commonly, outline 
representations in ashes of these articles and of a scraper 
(péruva), flail ( deti-goyiya ), broom (éolatta), measure (ydla- 
ooyiya), andura, and Buddha's foot Seat igc hy din a BE 
[Diagram No. 2.] 

The cultivator at the fixed time looking towards the field 
from which the paddy was reaped, and reciting the Nare- 
guna-gathiea, walks with some corn on his head seven times 
round the arakeala, and, once more looking at the field 
places the corn into the hole. The whole of the corn is 


then put onto the Aamafa, and some six pairs of bullocks — 


driven over it. Within a short time the coro on the borders 
of the threshing-floor is tossed onto the centre heap with the 
deti-goyiya, the bullocks made to trample it, and the straw 
(vata-kedu-medusan) thrown outside the /amata. 

Of the corn that remains uothreshed, two-thirds are 
separated and winnowed (Aaldédnard) and again thrown 

.under the bullocks’ feet, and the resulting straw ( #a/a- 
meducan) Temoved as before. 

The rest of the corn is once more tossed abont, winnowed, 
and made into aheap, over which the bullocks are athird time 
driven, and the straw (goyikamé-meduran) finally cast aside. 

The paddy is then collected (raAi-Aaranava ) into the heap 
(vi-varuca) ready to be measured. 


To return to the Kalutara District. Atthe conclusion of : 


the ¢ndu-kerima ceremony—during which the bullock-drivers 
run the risk of getting a sound rap on the head with the 
deti-goyiya should they forgetfully shout to their animals 
(andakerati yanavé)—the threshed corn is piled in heaps 
at the four corners of the mats, and the men begin to win- 
now (Aaldbanaca ) the seed (defa) from the straw (meducan.) 
Every time the men stoop to remove the grain from the 
straw (meduran-karanard ) or to sweep the paddy towards 
the mutta (solati-yrnaca) they bow in adoration of the corn- 


heap in the centre. ? A 8 7 i 


+ 
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When about three-fourths of the corn is reduced to grain, 
all the eats of corn, except those on the mutta, are taken off 
the heap, separated from the grains (scattered round), spread 
out, and threshed as before (cata-nelanavi. ) After the grain 


. has been threshed ont of this, and the straw put aside, the 
-‘Hullocks are driven outside the Aamata, and the heap of 


paddy (pérara) further freed from chaff with the hands 
(pavara-sudda-karanavd. ) The ears of corn on the mutla 


are then removed, husked, and spread round it on the rest 


of the paddy, the bullocks being driven over it for the last 
time (palla-pellanawa.) 
Meanwhile a cultivator prepares the amaketé,* a whisp of 


. straw six inches long and of the thickness of the wrist, in 
- which are enclosed afew seeds of paddy, some ashes, a scrap 


of the bullock horns, ® hair or two from their foreheads and 
tails, a little dung of the two bullocks moving immediately 
round the mutta, a bit of the rope yoking them, and chips of 
the driver's rod, of the deti-goyrya and porwia. 

After all the grain has been freed from straw, the chief 
goyiya steps «ato the centre of the paddy and stands on the 
mutta, whilst the others pile the paddy round him. knee- 
deep, covering the heap with a mat, and ha nd up to him the 
améketé.. Fle changes it from one hand to the other round 


his legs, repeating each of the following lines three times, 


and at the end jumps down backwards :— 


gZamos eos’ BE 
mah eo Soca 
@ame BE me coo 
eface 85 a¢q ¢20 
ence eled Sela Rast 
exe ofed Aedn anc 
gpem—aoc Sein od 
aq gclst o@ mane 
' Amdketada gontembili 
Taba muduna nahara wel 
Makkama Swipdida usata 
Samanala Siripdda usata 





* Unknown in the Siyan¢ Koéralé, Grass 


sods turned up in p oT 
ing are termed amdhankefé. 3 ed up in plough 
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thala velé tibena 6: tat 
Pahala velé tibena betat 
 Atu-kotu-cala tibena betat 
Eda puravan mé hamatafa, 
© sweet grain-cock | O ¢teméili-hued oxen! . 
_ Place creeper (yokes) on (their) heads. 
“May the paddy in the upper fields— 
| The paddy in the lower fields— 
The paddy in lofts and barns— 
Be drawn to fill this Aamasa, 
As high as Mecca's sacred foot, 
As high as Samanala’s sacred foot ! 


Ashes are given him at once and with them he lays three 
lines, one above another, round the grain. Two other culti- 
vators next join him in placing five orsix empty bags a-piece, 
mouths in front, on their heads, and walk thrice round the 
paddy, bowing to it each time at the four corners of the 
mats. Two or three men then cautiously open just enough 
of the mat covering the paddy heap to allow of their hands 

being introduced, and briskly fill the bags which are handed 
to them from behind. Meanwhile the principal goyiya 
remains kneeling on the opposite side with his fore-head | 
resting on the grain, and repeats the Navaguna-gathawa :— 
eS Been mmes eds oad Bajens 
Bth06a stems poe amm Es 
eqjamed Séalee nds acts ed® 
PQs) flesh mals 
Iti piso bhagavd arahay sammd sambuddhe 
rijjdcharaya sampanno sugato loka vidu 
anuttaro purusadhamma sdrathi satthd deva 
manussanay Buddho bhagavate. 





Lo ! that Blessed One is sanctified, is fully enlightened, endowed 
with knowledge and conduct, the Auspicious One, acquainted 
with the world, the unrivalled trainer of the human steer, the 
Instructor of gods and men, the Wise One, the Holy. 

Silence is strictly enjoined throughout the performance of 
the amaketé ceremony until the paddy has been put into 
bags, all requirements being indicated by motions of head 
and hand. 
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Indeed, little licence ‘is permitted inside the limits of the 
kamata from the commencement of threshing operations, It 
is unseemly to stand on one leg or to place the hand under 
thechin, whilst the presence of certain persons and articles 
of food is absolutely tabooed. Any one who may have eaten 
of meat or fish which is held unclean—names ending in ran 
are impure—is not admitted : nor are (unless after bathing 
aud putting on clean clothes) persons who have attended a 
funeral or come from an “unclean house.” After threshing 
has once commenced, women are prohibited from entering 


the threshing floor altogether. 


The tabu extends even to the words employed at the 


: ; _threshing-floor. All terms conveying a negative or onnlucky 


sense are discarded, and, a fortiori, the names of Yakseyé 
never breathed. 
_-Mr. levers has already drawn attention to the strange 


Sy  eonventionalism adopted by Siphalese cultivators of substi- 
tating an odd shibboleth for the ordinary colloquial talk of 


everyday life. 
‘This goyibasa or threshing-floor speech, as might be 


hoe expected, varies in different localities. A comparative list 
| is appended of some of the words in use in the Kégalla 
District, the Rayigam and Siyané Kéralés of the Weetern 

' Province, and a portion of the Galle Lnstrict, which, - 


however incomplete, may serve as a nucleus for further 
investigation into this branch of the subject.” 

If threshing is done by men (miniseunnien paganaca) 
a katura is erected. This construction consists of four poles, 
placed so as to form two crutches, across which another 


- pole (pdvara-liya) ia laid horizontally, chest high. Mats 


are spread underneath, and the corn from the heap g ) gradual y 
trodden out by men, who hold on to the cross pole from 
either side to make greater play with their feet. 

When all the grain has been threshed, the mats are taken 
up and the bags covered with straw to protect them from 
rain. The paddy is winnowed (Aulan-karanawa or gaha- 


io | ‘nawa) finally a day or two days afterwards and dried for 


two or three days more as required. 


EE ee 





* Note 7. 
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MeasvRiInG AND STORING. 7 

Then follows the measuring of the paddy, which in some 
districts at least ig carried out with equal superstitious 
scrupulousness of detail. A mat is first laid on the ground, 
and a large picked-bag of paddy (paturu maila) placed on 
it and covered with one end of the mat. The person about to 
measure the grain bows thrice to the bag, and thrice moves 
the data measure, bottom upwards, round his legs; then, 
pressing it between his body and the bag, he rapidly places 
the fingers of one hand over those of the other upon the 
bottom of the measure three times, and turns it again round 
the legs thrice every third time the hands are shifted.* 
After this he sits down on the mat, tilts the bag over towards 
him, and after saluting it thrice proceeds to measure. 

The cultivators of some part of the Galle District, before 
proceeding to measure the paddy, consider it essential to 
draw on the heap with both the palms a rongh representa-- 
tion of the frisd/a, or trident, the signification of which 
they do not profess to understand.f 

The paddy is taken home at another lucky hour. There 
the seed paddy is first dried in the sun, and put up in bags 
of 12 or 15 duruni each. The rest of the paddy is similarly 
treated, except the portion—a laha or two—set apart for the 
gods (akyala; Désiyanné vi jt at the threshing-floor, which 
ig so dealt with last. Ata further lucky hour the bags of 
seed paddy are first secured in the loft, and afterwards the 
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* To the world-wide prevalence of this “ mysterious practice of touch 
ing objects to baffle the evil chance,” the Siphalese goyiyd and the Tami] 
or Moor cooly are no less witnesses, when ignorantly striking the daha, 
or the bushel box, with open hand before measuring grain, than waa 
Royalty some eenturies back by assenting to touch for “the king's 
evil.” 

+ Thetrisdla, Shiva’s emblem (especially common in Coorg at places 
connected with superstition), denotes that the three great attributes of 
Creator, Destroyer, and Regenerator are combined in him. ' ' 

+ “There is yet another due ockyaul, which belongs to their gods, and 
is-an offering sometimes carried away by the priests, and sometimes 
they bestow it upon the beggars, and sometimes they will take it and 
hang it up in their houses, and at convenient time sacrifice it them- 
selves. Itis one of their measures, which is about half a peck."—Enoz, 
p. 101-2. 
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| remainder, leaving sufficient for the New Rice Feast (alut- 


bat-kéma,) The Déviyanné vi is stored in a separate part of 
the loft. Mantras are occasionally resprted to for the pre- 
servation of the paddy from rats. 


. A.ut-Bat-KEMA. 

Where, as is too frequently the case, the cultivators are 
poor and in want of food, the Déviyanné-danaya, or offering 
of the first-fruits of the harvest to the gods® is deferred 
until after the New .Rice Feast, though such action is 
generally admitted to be irregular and only justified by 
necessity. | 

The Saigha-déné or almsgiving to Buddhist priests, also 
precedes or follows the New Rice Feast according to the 
religious fervour of the goyiyé donor.T 

Timely intimation of the day appointed for “eating the 
new rice” (alut-bat-kéma) is given to friends and relations. 
‘On the day itself sufficient paddy having been previously 
dried and husked, first by pounding on an ox or elk hide 
(vi kotanawé) and finally in the usual wooden mortar (Aa/ 
pahinavé ), the resulting rice is cooked, as well as vegetables 
and fish, none of which may be tasted during preparation. 
The lucky moment for commencing to eat is marked by the 
chief man of the house tasting the food; after which he serves 
those assembled and seated, with rice and curries upon — 
plantain leaves. | 

Devriyaxx&-DANAYA. 

To name a suitable day for the Dérwyanné-ddné, the feast 
in honor of the gods, a Kapurala or Pattinihami is called in. 
Upon the set day the house is well cleansed and the Dévi- 
yanné-ri taken out, divided into three portions, oneof which is 

* Corresponding with the ‘Sing Bouga’ of certain Hill Tribes of 
India. “ Lt is solemnised in August when the gord rice ripens, and till 
the sacrifice is complete the new rice must not be eaten. The offering 
in addition to rice is a white cock. This is a thanks-offering to the 
Creator and Preserver. It is called ‘Jumnama," and considered of 
great importance,” 

The close similarity between the Siphalese goytya's offerings and the 
sacrifices enjoined upon the Israclites at harvest time by the Levitical 
law will not fail to be remarked in the ensuing description of the Deérr- 
yanne ddné, 

f Note 8. 


= : 
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reserved for a succeeding ceremony, Rdlahdmi-pidima or 
Kudé-yakun-pidima, The other two portions, after being 
again dried in the sun on clean mats, are husked by about 
a dozen women, who have purified themselves by bathing 
and putting on clean cloths (piruwafa.) The rice is then 
put into bags and kept in the ddné-pela or cadjan covered 
alms-shed; which is erected opposite the space where the 
Kapurdla is to perform. Inside the peda are also placed | 
the different vegetables brought by those attending the 
déné,and a hearth roughly built for cooking. The Kapurala 
requires to be got ready for him 50 sticks, 6 young cocoanut 
branches, 4 arekanut flowers, 6 young cocoanuts (gobalu) a 
bundle of cadld fibre, 2 clean cloths for each man, 50 torches, 


a clay oven (gini-kabala), and 5 chatties—a Aofalé, a small 


Aattiya, and three kalagedi. A boy is sent ahead to erect a 
small shed (/déduma; koraluwa; mal-pela; pahan-pela), 
adorned with young cocoanut leaves, flowers, and encircling 
lamps." 

On arriving in the evening with three or four assistants, 
the Kapurila first places his box of bangles (deyiran-haran- 
dura) on two chairs cleansed with saffron waterf and covered 
with a white.cloth. 

Then the ‘pé-Jat meal, consisting of untasted rice and 
vegetable curries, 1s served, and the Kapurdla with the 
other persons assembled there sit on mats and proceed to 
eat, from plantain leaves, after the Kapurdla has invoked 
the gods” blessing (yaga-karanamwa ) and first tasted the food. 
Dinner concluded, four or five women, dressed in clean 
cloths, repair to the diné-pela and begin cooking, while the 
Kapuriala, tying a cloth round his head, enters the mal- — 
pela and makes obeisance to the red cloth arras embroi- 
dered with representations of deities, and taking a tom-tom 





*“ When they worship those whom they call devils, many of show 
they hold to be spirits of some that died heretofore, they make no 


mages for them, aa they did for the planets; but only build a new 


house in their yard, like a barn, very slight, covered only with leaves, 
and adorw it with branches and flowers.” (Knox, p. 77.) He adds 
that “victuals” sre placed on “ stools at one end of the house, which 
is hanged with cloth for that purpose.” 

t See U. A. &. Journ. 1565-6, p. 53, note (*). 
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op. 1S, 


(udekkiya) and dancing in front of the seated honse-inmates 


(dturaid) recites songs (yddint ) in honor of Pattini and 


Kataragama Deviyé." | | 
Having continued this performance for some time, the 
Kapurila calls for a pehidun-tada or pingo of three neli rice, 
six eocoanuts, a bunch of plantains, a pumpkin, and a packet 
of chillies (miris-mula), and smoking it with dummala 


(resin) incense,t places it in front of the figured enrtain 


inside the ma/-pela. Again chanting awhile, hehas brought 
to him some untasted oil in an arecanut leaf cone (gotwmah ) 
covered with clean cloth, which, after perfuming, he pours 
into one of the lamps (scooped out of half papaw fruits by 
the Madupurayd, an assistant, and hung round the pela), 
lights the wick and bids the dfwrayé light the rest. When 
this ig done, and he has recited more yadint, the Kapurila 
desires them to bring their pandurw or money offerings, 
which are sprinkled with saffron water, saluted and 


deposited with the ¢ada. Next, the Kapurala, still singing, 


covers himself entirely, except the face, with a red cloth and 
opens the box containing the deyiran; then washing his 
hands, and perfaming the bangles, puts them on his wrists 
and begins to janggle them (halan-pardadenawi), finally 
appealing to the dtwrayé to offer them panduru. 

Continuing his chant, the Kapurila drives a stake into the 
ground together with a piece of a plantain stalk to which he 
affixes twelve torches at the bottom, and puts some cocoanut 
refuseroundthe foot. Then taking three betel leaves he hol ds 
them over the lighted torches, rubs them on the heads of 
the dturayé, and tosses them once or thrice into the air. 
If the majority of the leaves fall face upwards, it is looked 
upon'as a good omen ; if otherwise, the gods are not satisfied 
( Devi-désa)t Subsequently two additional six-Aurunt bags 
of paddy with two cocoanuts in each are placed near the 
chair on which the jalan box stands. The Kapurdla recom- 
menciog his incantations, separately ties to three pieces of 
cocoanut stalk, a cocoanut flower and a pair of young cocon- 
nuts, and directs the dfurayé to touch them ; after which he 

* Note 9. + See 0. A. 5, Journ. 1865-6 p. 62, note. 

+ Cr. ofr, Fowler's sccount of the Punikkans’ similar ceremony, ante 
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carries them three times round the deyiran box, and ends by. 
planting them in the earth in a line, exclaiming “ Bolo bi 
renda, purd, pura!’ * May it be (a harvest) of great plenty! 
full, full!" At the same moment the Madupuraya breaks 
a cocoanut with a Dill-hodk (gana-deviyan-gahanace ). 
Once more the dturayé are invited to contribute paydury 
for the deyiran. | 

The night is generally well advanced before the above 
rites are carried through. When dawn is approaching, the 
Kapurila turns his attention to the last ceremony preceding 
the actual feasting, knowe as Airi-itiravima, or “ causing 
milk to overflow.’ Entering the paslan-pela he ties a piece 
of white cloth over his mouth, and places three new clay pots 
on three ‘cipsy-kettle’ supportsinarow. Intothe pots he puts 
some rice with water, aud kindlesa fire under each, fanning 
the flames, but taking care not to blow the fire with his mouth. 
As soon as the water boils he pours in untasted cocoanut 
milk and allows the whole to boil over. Much weight is 
attached to the direction towards which the scum runs over, 
as on it is believed to hang the cultivators’ fortune for the 
ensuing year. Ifit fall Eastwards or Southwards all will be 
well (subia) ; if to the West or North it portends the form of 
ill-luck, called respectively Devi-désa and Fak-dose. The 
boiled milk is then poured into another chatty, and the 
aturayé sprinkled with it by the Kapurila, whilst chanting 
something more.T 

Meanwhile, during the mght women have been cooking 
ihe dané—a meal differing in some respects from that con- 





* Just as many an old orchardist in the cider districts of Devon and 
Cornwall will drink to his apple trees on the eve of Epiphany some such 
tonst as this. (Notes and Queries, Vol. 6, 2ud Series) :— ‘ 

Here's to thee, old apple tree! 
Whence thou may'st bud, and whence thou may’st blow, 
And whence thou may'st bear apples enow! 
Hats full,—caps full! 
Bushels full,—sacks full! 
And my pockets full! 
Huzza!” 

Ha, hi, purd, hondayi, Deviyanné pthijeyi! is a Common Siphalese 
ejaculatory prayer preceding any unlertaking. 

+ Note 9. 
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- gumedatthe subsequent feast which closes Rélahami-pidima, 
_. and consisting merely of untasted rice and vegetable curries, 


hiritalapa,” and the inevitable betel. Anything fried 
having special attraction forthe Yaksayé, flesh and cakes are 
invariably excluded from the gods’ daneé. 

Whien all is in readiness for the feasting itself, the Kapu- 
rila, or an assistant, places not far off a gofwea (which he 
has filled with a litthe of each kind of food provided) upon 
a three-cross-stick stand, and a chair covered with a clean 
white cloth (etirila) on which is put a plantain leaf with 
a similar offering, panduru, a quid of betel, and may be a 
cheroot. 

‘Sometimes for the single gotwea and chair tattwea, are sub- 


__ stituted two gofu placed one above the other on the same 
_ frame, some space apart—the upper for the celestial beings, 
the lower for Matitantaead the female Atlas of Aryan 


mythology. 

The gods are now considered to have received all their 
just dues, and nothing remains but to partake of the 
neal. 

First, all the women who have prepared the déné are 
sprinkled with saffron water, and atonement made to the 
gods by the Kapuwa for any fault they may have unwittingly 


committed. The Kapurila and the rest of the persons then 


sit down and proceed to eat, after the former has blessed the 
food with an incantation and tasted it. The meal over, the 
Kapurala and his assistant carry away the food and pan- 
duru collected since the evening.7 
RAvanAsr—prpia. 
Some days—at least three—elapse before the Ré/ahdmi- 


pudimea or ceremony and feast to propitiate Aosgama Deriwyd, 





* A kind of custard pudding made of rice flour, cocoanut milk, and 
honey, boiled to some consistency, and eaten with rice as sweetmeat. 

{ * And all that time of the sacrifice there is drumming, piping, sing- 
ing, and dancing ; which being ended, they take the victuals away, and 
give it to those which drum and pipe, with other beggars and vagabonds, 
for only such do cat of their sacrifices; not that they do account such 
things hallowed, and eo dare not presume to eat them ; but contrariwise 
they are now looked upon aa polluted meat, and, if they should attempt 
to eat thereof, it would be a reproach to them and their generations."— 


_Koox, p. 77. 
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the bane of crops and cattle, whose good will it is essential 
to win over by a special sacrifice.* 

On the day selected, four or more women, after bathing 
and dressiny in clean cloths, husk the paddy previously set 
apart for this déné, as before. When well beaten out they 
. place it in a room, which has been thoroughly cleansed, and 
inform the Kapuwaé summoned to officiate, who, filling a , 
chatty (néméiliye) with the rice and muttering some incan- 
tations, hands it over to the women. In the same room is 
collected the rest of the food intended to be consumed at the 
feast—e.g., oranges, sugar-cane, toddy, arrack, opium, fish 
and meat, salt, milk, honey, vegetables, biscuits, cocoanuts, 
and three kinds of plantains (as raframdlu, piedlu, and 
kannannori). ; 

Some of the women-cooks pound the rice to flour, extract 
oil, and fry cakes, seven of which they put into each of three 
bags. Others are employed in cooking the dané, for which. 
are required, in addition to the cakes, three chatties of boiled 
rice (each containing three neli)T ‘and seven curries made 
with seven different kinds of vegetables, Everything should 
not only be untasted, but prepared without so much as ~ 
blowing the fire with the mouth. | 

Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the Kapurala constructs. 
a shelf (yahana) waist-high, and over it a cloth canopy 
- adorned with flowers. The cooking over, and all being ready, 
the Kapurdla, tying a piece of white cloth across his mouth, 
entera the room. Upon the clean white cloth spread over 
the yahana he arranges five plantain leaves, and on the 
floor he lays a mat with a white cloth, and puts two other 
plantain leaves there ; lastly, he uses a chair as a mal-dulat- 
tattuwa. The dishes as cooked are placed ina line, the first 
chatty nearest to the shelf, andso'on. The Kapurila puts 
some boiled rice into a némbifma, and from 16 deposits a 
little on each plantain leaf three times. With a cocoanut- 

* Note 10. : 

+ This is the number usual in the Galle District. In the Rayigam 
and Siyané Kéralés, seven chatties of rice are provided, and seven plan- 
tains; and in the latter Koralé the pounding of the paddy is done by two 
men, called Kofférwed, who have to purify themselves before com- 
mencing. 
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, shell spoon he then mixes in the némdiliya a little of 


each of the seven curries taken thrice, thus forming a /at- 
mdlema, which he adds to the seven rice heaps, perfuming 
them-and muttering mantras (kepa-karanacd). Next he 
takes the three cake bags, and after incensing them puts all 


the cakes (one from each in turn) on to the several heaps. 


So with the three plantain bunches, from each of which 


" geven fruits are taken : a little urijja (boiled cocoanut-milk 


remaining after the oil is skimmed off) is further added. 
The “ dessert”—the oranges, biscuits, &c.—is also incensed 
and placed on the shelf in a vaftiya dish, so that any demi- 
god or demon may help himself at pleasure. 

This done, the Kapurila makes a cone-pouch (.Aaderi- 
gotuca) ont of a plantain leaf, and putting rice and other 
articles of food into it,formally deposits it for Kadert- Yaksaya 
on asupport made of three-cross-sticks (Aatfiria). The 


Jast cooked chatty of rice he covers with a plantain leaf, after 
putting inside three cakes and three plantains : thia.chatty is 
called yahan-Aeliya. When everything is thus arranged, the 


Kapurélasupplicates the gods anddemons to receive the offer- 
ing, perfuming all afresh and reciting over them a dannalacw- 
yatikaca," followed occasionally by some powerful mantra. , 

After this propitiation (Arpa-gannacd ; disti-lanara ) the 


Kapuwié comes out of the room and locks the door. 


About a peya afterwards he knocks at it, as though seeking 
permission from the Yaw to enter, and opens it, Accom- * 
panying his dancing with further invocations, he closes 
the door again, bringing out the Adseri-gotuca, which he 
leaves at the back of the house. Then taking panduru 
and a quid of betel from the afurayé, he re-enters the 
room, as before, and laying them on the yakana recites some 
stanzas; and ‘whilst so engaged takes one of the empty 
cake bags and a plantain leaf, and on them puts a little 
of every kind of food as well as alighted torch. This offer- 
ing he carries to the stepping stone in front of the house, 
(after locking the door for the third time) and there presents 
it witha suitable mantra to Mélankada Aimand —the demon 
known elsewhere as Aadacara-Yahsaya, He then returns 
SF Te a ae ee ere 

* Space will not permit of the insertion of the several incantations, 
&e., embraced in the ritual of Relahdmi-pidima, 
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to the room, and at his bidding the house inmates offer 
more pandurv, and are sprinkled with the holy saffron 
water, as well as the women who have prepared the dane, 

Finally, the Kapurdla taking some dummala ( resin), 
charms it with a Aepa-/arina-mantra and perfumes the 
whole of the food about to be partaken. Those assetnbled 
then seat themselves on mats in‘a row, and do justice to the 
viands, only waiting for the Kapurila to first taste something. 
The mal-bulat-tattuca and the seven plantain leaf offerings 
are placed at a little distance from the house—left for dogs 
and crows, into whom it is considered has entered the diafe 
or perception of the Yaksayo. 

As though the superstitious rites of the Deviyanné-danaya 
and Rélahdmi-pidima were not sufficient “spots on their 
feasts of charity,” the Siphalese goyiya too frequently resort 
to farther devil ceremonies such as Jecol-madu, Gam-madi, 
which need not be described at length here, not being inti- 
mately connected with the subject in hand." 


NOTES... 
(1.) 


ASTROLOGY IN AGEICULTURE, 


‘Those who may care to become thoroughly versed in the set . 
“times aud seasons,” which ought to be observed in. native 
agricultural operations, will find full particulars in the Muhirtta- 
chintémani, a metrical treatise on the subject, by the famous 
astrologer E'pa Appubdmi, published at Colombo in 1576. 

The following extracts from a» similar ola MS. in the writer's ~ 
possession give some idea of the extent to which ™ the stars in 
their courses” influence the action of the Siphalese cultivator. 


* In other districts (Siyané Kéralé, to wit) instead of the * gipsy-kettle” 
support, a post (¢rari-kawwed) 18 planted outside the compound with 
a fight upon it, and the plintain-leaf-cone there offered to Adda 
cura Yaksayd, The yahana, too, is constructed in the compound, and 
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-1—The following are the RET ae asterisms ( noket). “A ‘ 
- Sh ia svida. | 10.—Mianekata, | 19.—Mula. “ 
2.—Berapa. 11.—Puwapal. 20,—Puwazala, a 
~ 3.—Keti. 12.—Uttarapal. ” 21.—Uttarasala. it 
~ 4,.—Hyehena, —=13.—Hata. 22.—Suvana. 4 
5.—Muwasirisa 14.—Sita. | 23.—Denata. i: 
- 6.—Ada. 15.—Si. | 94,—Siyiwasa. z oo 
7.—Puniwasa. 16.—Visd. | 25,—Pnwaputopa. aes 
“8.—Pusha. 17,.—Anura, ane Uttaraputupa. : 
) 9,—Aslisa, 18.—Deta Foee gets 4 
, eee n IL.—The fifteen lunar days (tithi) during which the moon ott 






























aM waxes are named :— 
«de ae, Compt onlihe 6.—Satawaka. | 11.—Ekoloswaka. 
y 4.—Diyawaka. 7.—Satawaka. | 12.—Doloswaka, 
coe x ia ‘§:—Tiyivake.  §.—Atawaka. 13.—Teleewaka, 
+d, —Jalawaka.  §.—Nawawaka. 14.—Tuduswaka. . 
fiat. > eel | 10.—Dasawaka. 15.—Pasaloswaka. 
The samo order should be followed for the fifteen «thi she 
_wanes—the Lith eee bang t terme] eee, | 


ates ae Noe inside the honse. The ina inmates are directed by the Kapurila 
rs, y “to stand by the gvari-kanuia and yakena in bowing attitnde with joined 
‘ a a ve ae palms, whilst he chants yddind regarding Kagarara Yaksayd's birth and 
eae eh power, invoking his aid to ward off sickness from them, and to prosper 
mbes r 7 4 their tillage and trades. The Kapurila then tastes each of the seven. 
. +. a heaps, ‘and the whole are afterwards eaten by all assembled. If the 
: oe __ ceremony ends with the cating of this rice, it is called Kudd-yakun- 
os miduma, but hellten madueca if the dancing and tom-tom beating is con- 
i a) =) “tinued till morni 
; i; ees ae Many other Yi soy ao jointly propitiated, such as Dunumdla-yakun, 
). Morapuwé-yokun, Katugampola-yakun, Kalu-kumara yakun, Viramuada- 
| oe | yak, , 
Sat a * Strictly speaking thereare 28 n¢etyt or asterisms: the mpkafa ‘ Abiyut’ 
aL .. " a frmctional or occasional “mansion” only, consequent on the modon’s 
ee i . "periodical revolution oceupying 27-8 days) lies between ‘ Uttarnsala’ and 
x La *Sovane.” The Mildivians retain the full number of “lonar mansions,” 
6,9 V hig Int place ‘Avihi"(Abiyut) Inst, save ‘Reva’ (Révatiya), thus: —Assida, Buronn, 
Fg Th  Keti, Rénn, Miyabeliba, Ada, Fone, Pus, Ahuliha, Ma, Fors, Utora, Ata, 
“ita, Hé, Vid, Nora, Dorha, Mula, Furahaja, Uturuhala, Huovan, Dinarha, 
. Tne Mis ‘Hiyavihd, ‘Forabadornva, Fasbadornta, Avihi, Reva. “The titi and 
oc —* kata of any day or time are those in which the moon is in her course 
- - throngh the zodiac in that day or time.” 
. £ The Innar month is divided into pera or purra pakshe (from the day 
| a igfter the new moon to full moon day}, acd ava or apara pase (from day 
3 a after fall moon to new moon day). 
ie “3 wl 
=i t a 
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 -I01.—The seven days are :-— 
1,—Ravi aoe ao6 St. 
. 2—Chandra  ... ol tte Moon. 
$.—HK ja one aes Mars. 
4.—Budha -# a] Mercury. = 
' 5.—Gurg ae ae Jupiter. 
: 6.—Sukra or Kivi on . VODUS. 
7.—Seni ean 8 Saturn. 
IV.—The twelve signa of the Zodine (rdst) are :—* 
1.—Mésha. T.—Tulh. 
2.—W rishabha. 8.—W rischika. 
3.—Mithuna. | 9.—Dhann. . 
4,—Karkataka. 10, — Makara. 
5.—Siphba. 11.—Kumbha. 
6.- Kanya. 12.—Mina, 


ao 


Commencing Operations. 

V.—The aeket Pusha, $4, Uttarapal, Uttarasala, Uttaraputupa, 
Sita, Anura, and Beraya, and the tithi Pélaviya, Diyawake, Tiya- 
waka, Viséniya, Satawaka, Dasawaka, Ekoloswaka, and Pasn|o3- 
waka, and the days Kuja, Guru, and Budha, in the rdési assigned 
to the planets, Guru, Sukra, Badha,t are auspicious for entering 
upon a field to commence cultivation, | 


Ploughing. 

Vi.—For ploughing adopt the following ngket :—Puwapal, 
Puwasala, Puwaputupa, Hata, Sita, Manekata, Deta, Mula, 
Réwatiya, Anura, Punivasa, Suvans, Pusha, Uttarapal, Uttara- 
ala, Uttaraputupa, Si, Visi, Muwasirisa, Denaja; qa titha 
having no riftd;{ the days Ravi, Budha, Guru, Sukra; the 





* “The Son, Moon, and Planets more throogh these rdzi in their courses. 
Acwrwida (‘year’) is the time daring which the San travels throngh all 12 
rdgi in his course, beginning from the first point of Mesha rdzi;" and the solar 
month the time during which the Sun continges in any one rds. 

+ Of the twelve rdvi, that called Sigha (Leo) is allotted to the Sun, and 
Karkataka ( Cancer) to the Moon ; the rest are given to the other five planets 
in the order of their position with regard to the Sun.. Mithuna and Kany, 
the rdsi bordering “the mansions” of the Sun and Moon, on. either side, 
belong to Mercury : the two beyond these, viz., Wrishabha and Told, are 
assigned to Venus: the next two, Mésha and Wrischika, to Mars: Mina and 
Dhann to Jupiter; and the last two, Makara and Kumbha, to Saturn. 

t“ Oja tithi” are the eleven tithi from Dasawaka of pura padss to Viséniya 
of ara pakss. Of theao, Todusweka aod Jolawake are “ riétd,” and rejected 
as bad for all work. . ‘ 


I 
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- fagnas* Wrishatha, Karkataka, Makara, Mina, Mithuna, which 
ied are best ; Tula, Dhanu and Kanoydé, fairly good. At these uefet, 
Py 0 and observing the fagmas, wak, &e., make ove, three, or five 
obt: * furrows, with the plough gazing Eastwards, without stooping or 
“a  Jooking down. 

Deh oils: | Introducing IFater. . 
ie : z VIL—tThe following nehet are good for admitting water into = 
—  _ field :-—Mulu, Pawasala, Uttarasala, Suwana, Réewatiya, Denata, 
ai tant Mauekata, Muwasirisa, Pawapal, Deta, 5a, and Berana. 

oe ; Sowing and Transplanting. 

etre By VIIT.—Sow seed paddy at the meket Mi, Huta, Mula, Tona- 
= | ~ turu,f Pusha, Siyawasa, Anvra, 54, Muwasirien, Réwatiya, and 
a _ Suvana; on the ati Viséniya, Satawaka, Ekoloswaka, Teleswaka, 
: ae. » and Pasaloswaka; and on the days Sandu, Budha, Guru, Sukra, 
eee » also observing the lagna which these planets belong to. 

Vath ¢ s For sowing paddy according to the Aekwlan system, adopt the 
‘|S ae oneket Tunaturu,f Poniwasa, Posha, Anura, Hata, Ma, Rehena, 
nil ey whieh are to be taken for transplanting also. 

ee + On Snnday mornings in the month of Mithuna and Sighs sow 
et el paddy. 

eae _ Reaping. 

mae 7 IX.—Reap corn on good days (i.e. days having no ava-ydgat) 
Beye -<i: ut the weket Koti, Rehena, Ada, Pusha, Sa, Denata, Siyiwasa, 
oe ‘Puwaputepa, Tunaturu, Anura, Mi. 

=a : Threshing and Measuring. 

‘ cz X.—Thyeth corn at Anura, Réwatiya, Mula, Pusha, Sa, mehet ; 
= at and at the Jagnas, Mithuns, Dhanu, Kumbha, and Mina, and when 
eas the planets Guru and Sikuru aré in the said dagnas, 

Pit’. All work connected with paddy cultivation should be performed 
_ ____-when the tide rises from the first peya for eight peyas, and from’ 
eh 

rom , 

Be 2 * ‘The day of 60 pryas or 24 hours (Adrd) is in astrological eulénlations 
as further divided into 12 lagnas, cach lagaa comprising roughly 2 Adras. 


\w ¥ 





‘The lagnas are synonymous with the 12 rézi, and rotate in the sume order, 
the first fagna of each day always being that of the particular rdsi, or month, 


i ey! . ‘through which the Sun is passing. See, too, C. A. 8. Joum, 1856-8, 
cn . a PP. 181-194, “ The Principles of Sinhalese Chronology,” by Rev. C. Alwis. 





+ Tuaatury, Le, Uttarnpala, Uttorasala, Uttaraputupa. 

| $ Ara-yiga, Le. the unlucky conjunction of certain mrp? with special days 
Thus on Sunday, Ada and Deta, on Tuesday, Deta and Suvana, on Thoraday, 
_ Ada, on Frilay, Visi, and on Satarday, Pundwasa and Suvana, are araydga, 
here are 10 bad (dase maha dese), and 4 good, yigas, 
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the thirteenth peya for eight peyas of the neket Koti, Rehena, — 


Mowasirisa, Utmaraputupa and Réwatiya. 

The tide rises (diya-wadi) from the firat peya for eight peyas of 
Pélaviya and Diyawaka, again ut the 47th peya, at the 2nd, 
25th/and 50th peya of Tiyawaka, the 20th peya of Satawaka, 
the 22nd peya of Hatawaka, 23rd peya of Atawaka, the 20th 
and. 65th of Dasawaka, the 20th of Ekoloswaka, thie 20th of 
Doloswaka, Sth and 25th of Teleswaka, the Sth peya of Pasalos- 
waks. At all these times from the commencement of the prya 
the tide flows for 8 peyas. paves 

At the fourth pdda of the four /agnas Mésha, Wrishabha, 
Mithuna and Karkataka, water willrise, Forthreshing corn and 
measuring paddy, if the moment when uekata, fithi, and lagna for” 
the rising of the tide are contemporaneous can be taken, it is best - 
if two agree it is good ; one alone is fairly good. 

Storing and Consuming Paddy. | 

XL—For storing paddy the meAet Hata, Ads, Ma, and Rehepa 
and the lagnas Wrishabha, Sipha, Wrischika, and Kumbha 
should be taken, and (if possible) when seen with the planet 
Saturn. a 

On Sunday at cuorise at Rehepa nehata consume paddy. 


Eating the New fice. 

XNIL—For alut-bat-kéma observe a good tithi, avoiding Mina 
Mésha, and Wrischika, at the weket Sita, Asvida, Hata, Puni- 
wasa, Pusha, Suwana, Anura, Tunaturu, Muwasirisa, Denata, 
Rehena, Réwatiya, Siyawasa, $4, Mula, Ma, and Visa. 


Tn spite of the well-meant efforts now being made to convert. 
the goyiyd from the error of his ways by opening a School of 
Agriculture, and the introduction of modern appliances, it is to 
be feared that years must elapse before his mind is disabused of 
the conservative notions he shares with the American “* Farmer 
Ben” (Notes and Queries) :— 

“J tell ye it's nonsense," said Farmer Ben, 
This farmin’ by books and rules, 

And sendin’ the boys to learn that stuff 
At the agricaltural schools. 

Rotation o° crops and analysis! 
Talk that to a young baboon! 

But ye needn't be'tellin’ yer science to me, 
For I believe in the moon. 
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| JOURNAL, BR. ‘AS * “(cEYLON cEYLOx).  f[ Vol. LV. 
az? =" yt are, f 
© atye plant yer cor oo the growin moo, 


And put up the lines for crows, 


You'll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too, 


- If it's decent land where't grows. 
‘Bat potatoes, now, are a different thing, 
‘They want to grow down, that is plain ; 
- And don't ye see you must plant for that 
When the moon is on the wane. 


— Bo in plantin’ and boein’ and hayin’ time, 
It is well to have an eye 


On the hang of the moon—ye know ye can tell 


A wet moon from a dry. 

And as to hayin’, you wise ones, now - 
Are cuttin’ yer grass too soon; 

If you want it to spend, just wait till it’s ripe, 
And mow on the fall o° the moun, 


‘él = i = - 
With farmers’ meetin’s and granges new 
Folks can talk till all is blue; 


~~ But don't ye be swollerin’ all ye hear, 


For there ain't more ‘np half on "t true. 
They are tryin’ to make me change my plans, 
But I tell em I'm no such coon; 
I shall heep right on in the safe old way, 
And work my farm by the moon! 


o ~ «B) 
. ‘Cuntivators’ Soncs.* 
1.— Whilst bailing Water. 
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Siac Gigaiading 


gem AAst Sosatadas 
nek) Gadega So¢ eschmst 
Coad ecod Gg emo ef:ect 
ans Bad afeca emaeist 
cad s)fed Hs edict 

ec Qat Oost p59 Sqeqst 


Goim® samist at ¢ooct 
Anne moe Se ose 
came 8.) ¢gego ero 


Like the moon shining in full splendour, 

My beauteous endearing lord. 

Since the day of departure thou returnest not as yet: 

Till L may reach thee where wilt thou remain F 

At a desolate town of Negroes I arrived, 

Leaving kith and kin for a foreign land. 

With scalding tears I bathe my breast; 

By him deserted, how may I sustain my grief! | 
Though the friendly earth quake and tremble,— . 
Maha Mero thunder with torrents of rain— 

Though these, and such like portents, thou beholdest, 
Whatever thy undertaking, it will not prosper. 

A woman empty-handed, or bearing empty pot, 

A beggar, be he deaf or be he blind— 

These in good journey shouldst thou meet, 

Fruitless will be thy going. 

Hear me, ye learned, that benefit the world, 

Consider it with mind unfettered: : 
Ganadevi, grant me to receive wisdom: 
May the assembly not find fault. 
Fellows, a mighty boon is seed ; 
Desired of every creature ; 

In fruitful land it multiplies : : 
Worship oft the Teacher. 

Of land acquired spy out the low places; 

Cause rice received to be served with glad heart ; 

From stumps and roots ever strive to md you, 

Building dams for tanks acquired. 


AAAAT AAA TAS 





* These three stanzas will be found in almost the same form in a small 


pamphlet of Harvest Songs styled Greyam-mdlaya, printed in Colombo, 1881. ~ 
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7. S|  soURNAL, B. Avs. (ceyLon). — [Vel. VIII... 
| ! IL—Reapers Song. 
qbeqSasttic ammo A@atmd aDeqhea! Glad eqct est 
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digsines e® emeh Gos qa Se8ost adac &s af) 
~~ ay May all the gods permit us to enter the field after worshipping 
> ae the sun god: 
ae The gods’ consent obtained, O goyi lord, give us sickles. 
May the clouds keep us cool, shading the sun'srays, + 
And the gods deliver from all evil, granting peuce these $0 
peyas. 





ey 7 * These stanzas probably form part of the Tala-mala-raranandea, 
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The god of the sun's rays shining on the hill has now shaded — 


this our gang : 


With fortune-bringing sickles in right-hands invoke we merits — 


on the Mother. 
Should the goyi-lord on the highland hear me, I shall receive 
reward : 


_ May all this company, great and low, recite songs without — 


& Li a 
bickering. 


Sakdevi, descending from his abode, begs alms in bis ascetic garb 
of yore: — 

The corn sown on the mudded golden rock bends down ripened 

With boiling water dressing food by supernatural power the alms 
were given, 

May goddess Pattini grant me permission to compose and recite 
these verses. 


In Rayigam Koralé renowned there eed the far-famed palm tree, 

Fair beyond words of poet, with manifold beauty crowned ; 

From hamlet unto hamlet known, like lotus petals, expanding on 
the tree, 


. Rarely this palm-flower bloomed glorivus in colour, 


* 


Half the day has passed since morning, nor «failed of god's pro- 


From head to foot thro’ every imb god has blessed and pre- 


served us; 


‘Dhe songs in rhyming measure we loudly sang to-day have made 


the welkin ring. 

Will leave be blithely granted, to forego work the rest of the 
Gay F 

God, grant me to tell in verse the flower’s fame, 

Of the lovely tunk lily’s golden hue, its petals spread in ten 
directicna, 

As o'er the water's surface the Ma-nif's scent is scattered : 

Its petals spread in ten directions, golden-hued as the lovely 
tank lily. 


The seed was sown and sprouted, and like a grove rose the tree ; 

Like boughs of bamboo shoots entwined, the palm-flower's 
pageant seemed : 

Lur'd by sight of the flower-petals the wayfarer his journey 
forgets. 


Lo! from Gosna lake descending ihe evil to avert, in safety 


keep us God (of mercy). 
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8, ‘Orchard of golden tembili,” Time, orange, beli,t mora,t gird,§ 


amd mi mango ; A) ny 
Adjoining grove of indr,| pafol,] diwul,"* mi, and sal tt 
And garden of sandal, bédili,§ with flowers of jasmine, lotus, 
lily, and fregrant champak :—K{] 
Buch the famed splendour of Saman forest named of noble 
Saman-devi. : * 


9, That day seven goddesses offered celestial vestures and flowers; 


The god empowered, with both hands offered flowers of Indra's 
tree ; 

Golden kadupul lotus of the Naga world divine Nagas offered : 

Thenceforth continuously all people of the world worship 


Samana. 
W1.— Al close of Work. 

1, eda ge mS Gace) Bomans q eb. 
mec Dens! mE grea) micac¢ ost ect 
esd ness ¢¢ gist? ged BSS ect act 
fn closest Bg DqQcd goat atm oct esd 

9. ad, oc enc eaqe® Saganel ast ect 

gdod Ga cames Qs mgmcecs ect 

Sstasast enme Sot exmsda om ® 
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3. ofd ed&o aemamo—sqalceeqs gy od 


Bod Dmedst Hn erm heild-mdcemennd gqe® 
. amd Seo mhd eqot- Oaiataod ACA ged 
qgmbiad echs 2.0889—Soc sscais aq, oD 


_ 1. Leame intent on singing to while the livelong day— 


Say when again, my comrades, ye'll listen to my lay. 
If kinsfulk now stand by us, all trouble will scem light, 
And in Maitri Buddha's feast with one accord unite. 

@, With sport and jest full varied our pilgrim path we cheer, 
Hark! the band before us shouts sddus echoing clear : 
The palace-shrine who beautify, to crowds the land gives birth, 
Saffragam's fair temple, the frontal-mark of earth ! 

3. Assurge the waves of ocean, the thronging lines go by, 
Their hair-knota bound in circles dark, like stars in midnight sky; 
Like jewels gleam the torches, adown the four-spread lane, 
The patron god in howdah rides, asin a wedding train, 





® The king-cocoannt. ** Feronia elephantam. 
ee } tt Bassin latifolia. 
|| The wild date-palm. ae) Rie corona 


4 The trampet flower (Bignonis | fl Michelin champaca, 


soave olens.) 
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This tabu resembles the custom of “Pomali” practised by the - 


Dyaks of Borneo, the Alfuros of Celebes and Timor, and the 
Mentamei Islanders. 

“The only outward indication that Pomali is being resorted 
to is a bundle of maize leaves stuck into the ground, or bushels 
of rice suspended from a bamboo post, either in a rice field or 
under the house of a person who is ill. All strangers are for- 
bidden.to: cross the threshold of a house where the signal is 
placed. 


“Mr. Hugh Low, in his ‘Sarawak,’ also mentions three kinds — 


of Pomali, or, as he calls it, Pamals, 

“The Pamali omar, or tabu on the farms, occurs immediately 
after the whole of the seed is sown. It lasts four days, and during 
that period no person of the tribe enters any of the plantations on 
any account; = pig and fenst are according to their practice also 
necessary.”—Carl Bock, * Head Hunters of Borneo,” p. 230. 


The Oraonsand Mundiris (hill tribes of India) observe similar — 


precautions to propitiate Desaali and Jahir Barhi for # blessing on 
the crops in their “ Hero-Bouga” and “ Bah-Towli-Bouga” sacri- 
fices, to which the “ Karam” of the Kol villagers is nearly allied, 
“Bach cultivator sacrifices a fowl, and after some mysterious 
rites a wing is stripped off and inserted in a cleft of bamboo and 
stuck up in the rice field, If this is omitted; it is supposed that 
the rice will not-come to maturity.” 





(4.) 
Kem, on CHARM. 
(I.) Against Gefopanued (Grubs). 

(a) 
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pn 2 JOURNAL, B. A. 8. (CEYLON). (Vol. VIII. 
a “Pasé Buddha went to Ratel Rusiya, who had nothing to offer as 


alms.” ‘He went and begged of Maha Brahma, who gave him rat-¢l (hill- 
+ paddy). He sowedit. ‘The first leaf was covered by gefepanurd of 
- geven kinds, Then he prayed that through the power of Buddha the 
- geubs might leave: the grubs left. When the plant grew to ita seventh 
1S ‘node, it bore an ear of golden hue. Tig ear was covered by seven 
* + © kinds of flies, ‘Then also he entreated Buddha's supernatural power, 
© gnd the flies disappeared. That paddy was then pounded, the rice 
ys boiled and offered for that day's noon-meal of the said Buddha. 
aes “ By the influence of the same Buddha let the worma quit the plants 


wa to-day also.” 
_-  ——sS Walking round the field repeating the above is supposed to 
sar, destroy qefapanwes. | 
eee | (6) 
Seven of these grubs are collected from a plant, and the follow- 
sing périt repeated over them :— 
rues Gande ationG gd ome bas, 
hy ina code, BC Eacted® conti of Dene. 


Ad ei “May the all-auspicious goddess of speech (Saraswati), the bestower 
of the essence (of wisdom and eloquence), who dwells in the lotus-like 
a mouths of the illustrious and eminent sage Narada, ke., preserve you 
(froin all evil." 

-*);- Three are then burnt with pas-peygeri (five bitter kinds of 

© wood), and the remaining four enclosed in four pieces of reed and 
=P buried at the four corners of the field, During the performance 
Lier of this ceremony the Aattadiya should be naked, and at its con- 


~ ———s elusion remain dumb for seven peyas in an unfrequented place. 
vi 5 (IL) Against Kokhandrd (Grubs). | 
t - After dark o man steals three tlapata (ekel-brooms) from three 


| different houses. These he ties together with Aehipittan-vela 

- __. (ereeper) and hangs it to his waist-string behind. Proceeding 

Wey to the field, he walks three times round it, buries the bundle in 

+ the main vakkada (opening through the dam) and returns home 

ary. al: anobserved, The whole time, and if possible till next morning, 
= hy he remains mute. 


ek sere (IIT.) Algainst Messd (Flies). 

aoe (a) 

ae The Fakdessd should spend the previous night in a lonely spot, 
_ after having put on clean clothes (piruwata) and eaten “milk-rice” 
43 — f kiri-bat). The following morning, without communicating with 
os i any one, he should go tothe field, Having caught a fly, he must 
1 ae ' on 
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hold it for a while in rosin. smoke, over which he has muttered 
the following charm 108 times, and afterwards release it in the 
Goced! great Dg Cfosiieacded Emam do qQiés cman, 


eding goad Oe paqmelst, gqsteDemest, iq ace, 
94 Oem, emdgst Dclex!, embils ones, easndo 2 Ss 


Sema 

newotm@ost ccaosecdimihert mist cost aa ac 
eais, got Ast Scleala, ¢g) Qtente,¢o Denis oF omedt 
@inSs) @+ Bs Adastaled. 
~ O’nnams! By the power of Lord Brddha who came to dispel the 
pestilence of the great city Wisdia, this very day all.ye flower-wies, 
black flies, proboscis-armed flies, and earth grabs of this field, away, 
away (dda, dgn); stay not. Let it ba ao! (A 'snd4 ). 

Namd! Ye flower-flies, proboscis-armed flies, tiny flies, ash flies, boru 
from the mouth of Goja-tumbu-dala-rdksha-déwatiwd, go, stay not in 
this field. In the neme of the Triad (O's Trip) and Kataragama 
Deviyé ( Barandt). Be it so 
| (B) 

The following well-known gdéidwo is recited 108 times over 


some sand, which is strewu in the field at dusk, while four lamps _ 


( the oil used having been prepared without being tasted) are kept 
burning at its four corners :— ' 

maces Coaac, 

elmmcdec: qo.ms 

OMe Pils a 

Abstain from all sin ; 

Acquire merit; 

Porify the heart: 

This the Buddha's commandment, 


“ Evil swells the debts to pay, 
Good delivers and acquits. 
Shun evil, foliow good; bold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way.” 
(Light of Asia.) 


Throughout the performance of this Aema, and until next morn-" 


ing, the person so occupied must not converse with anybody. 


* Almost every charm begins with the words ('s Trig, which in Sanskpit 
are an invocation to the Hindd Trinity.” The Kattédiyds not being wor- 
shippers of that Trinity, and not understanding the purport of the words, but 
attributing to them some mysterious magical properties, freqaent'y add them 
to Sighslese charms, in which the virtues and omnipotence of Baddha gre 
described, in very grandiloquent style, to the exclusion of those of the Hinds 


or 
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ae hs (¢) 

ry With red sandalwood, ground to powder, this stanza is written 
126 on m p rabéaa, or the drum of a tom-tom ¢ 

Wm se emcee tree mae DO: ddim riot 
dae, | eisocnt 8 HHSOdim.D Aca. Gaqcmsces 
. Saar PHonees O Bas Gace Ord Siena emadaham oye 
pai . gqieanen damcHm dann eel qectfenmom. ~ - 
core By the receiving of perceptive power (in religions studies) these 
— . three (false) pursuits, viz., worldly desires, doubts, and unorthodox 
“ty any observances, are dispelled : he escapes from the sufferings uf the four 
~-- bells: he is incapable of committing the six great sins, In the Saigha 
si ‘this gem-like state is noble. By this truth may all (sentient) beings 





benefit. 

aay A lamp fed by mitel (oil of the Bassia latifolia), which has 
a heen hallowed by the recital of the githdwa over it, is placed in 
* the field inside a mal-pelak (temporary altar decked with leaves 
+ 74 and flowers). At dusk a man should walk round the field repeat- 
Hide a, ing the same stanza and beating the said tom-tom with « piece 
Me fr of kayila-vela (creeper). Thisdone, he must retire by the entrance 
mh he came in at, closing it, and sleep that night in an untenanted 
house. | 





© oe 4 (5.) 
it. Tue Kamata, ok Taresaine-F oor. 
xe # When they are to tread their corn,” writes Knox (p. 11), “they 
Sy Ta choose a convenient adjoining place. Here they Iny out a round 

piece of ground, some twenty or five-and-twenty foot over, from 
_ 9) which they cut away the upper turf. ‘Then certain ceremonies are 
- used. First they adorn this place with ashes made into flowers 
ah . - and branches and round circles. Then they take divers strange 
shells and pieces of iron, and some sorts of wood, and a bunch of 
betel nuts (which are reserved for such purposes) and lay all 
these in the very middle of the pit, and o large stone ‘Upon 
them." 

See also Mr. Brodie’s Paper in C. A. 5S. Journal, 1849, p. 25, 

and Davy's Ceylon, p. 275 (where a wood-cut is given). 





Le triad. Sometimes. however, the names of Brahma, Vishon, Siva, and other 
__* Hindi deities are found mixed with those of Buddha and other Buddhist 
Te eee divinities in irretrievable confusion in the same charm. Nearly every charm, 
Sanskrit, Siphalese, or Tamil, ends with A’redj—a corruption of the Sanskrit 

; :  Bedha, corresponding to “ Amen” in meaning. (C.A. 8, Journ. 1665-6; p. 51.) 
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Much the same ceremonies have been noted in India :— 
Idangal panni sutti seyté 
Tita pda mitilé 
Adonga nirum puye seytu 
Arun darangal ponnucir 
“ Clearing a place, an altar 
Ye raise upon'the site ; 
And beaping ashes on it, 
Perform ye many a rite.” 
(* Tamil Popular Poetry,” by Dr. Caldwell, in Ind. Ant., Vol. I.) 


« When Gonds, Kurkus, or Bharias start together in their alli 
erops, they take with them some ashes and Indian cornseeds, and 


as they go along they keep making circles with the ashes, and placa ~ 


in their centre the seedsof the corn. This practice is supposed to 
keep away all the bad will of the devas,"—{ Noteson the Bharias, 
by C. Scanlan, Assistant Surveyor, in Ind. Ant. Vol. I. p. 149.) 

According to Mr. Ievers (C. A. 5. Journ. 1880, p. 62, Diagram) 
the figure described on the threshing-floor by the cultivators of 
the Kégalla District consists of no less than seven concentric 
circles with four cross lines. 


This is a noteworthy departare from the diagram usually seen 


elsewhere, Throughout the low-country not more than three 
concentric circles with two diameters between the cardinal points 

-would seem to be drawn. | 
Precise directions regarding the preparation of a threshing-floor 
are laid down in the Muhurtta-chintdmoni (stanzas 257-261) -— 
acres 
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rs : To make a Threshing-floor, 
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jas qj 


joe 


257. 
Draw three circles and two diameters between the four cardinal, 
points, and place the twenty-eight mp4pf in the four directions on the 
sides of the lines. Calculate the threshing-floor circle towards the right 
from the nphafa on which the sun stands, starting from the East. 


258. 


‘The sixteen npkef standing on the outer and second circular space 
‘towards the four directions are profitless arid bad : likewise the eight 
onthe third space : the middle four are fortunate. Reckon Southwards 


x Seam East to. West finishing again at East. 
250. 


=A of the 16 portions of ground described by ancient sages" select those 








* The sixteen portions of land, as given in the Maydmateya, are the 
- following:—Siphdkiraya, Sdndkdraya, Brahmakdraya, Subhrdkdraya, Gaja- 
 kéraya, Gindharvikéraya, Chatrakdraya, Patrikiraya, Karasedidkdraya, 
~ Chatartrékdraya, Ruikshamukhdkdroya, Trisoldkdraya, Gangdkdrdya, Varnhd- 
 kditaya, Kurmmdkdraya, Nandikdraya. Jalataldkdrnays. To these ore eome- 
times added Koratalakdrays, A’yatandkiraya. In pdda-bedima, or dividing 
into boilding lots, the subdivisions are:—Brajma-pidayd, Dewn-pddoya, 
 Mannseiya-pddaya, Preta-pddaya, of which the Inst is never selected as @ site, 





‘igipr those portions of the cthers called technically a-li and katura. 
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lying East and North. Choose a lucky hird® in Punuturn ophet (Uttara- 
pala, Uttarasala, Uttarapoteps) on Guru (Thursday). The threshing- 
floor thus constructed will ensure success as desired. 


260. 
In the midst of fortunate Bamba (Brahma) portion, dig the erakeala 


(lit. ‘protection bole’), clear the boundary drain, and have theerakgala 


(‘guardian-stone’) brought and placed by the hands of a male child with. 
perfect features like Turnpati (moon.) 
| 261, 

Joyfully bathe the body with perfumed water; there sacrifice duly 
to the demons, offer ashes charmed by manfras, and encircle the thresb- 
ing-floor with a thread hallowed by the Navagupa-gdthdea, 

The MS. from Pasdun Koralé gives a somewhat different din- 


pram. 


meds Saad. 
ice 





emmcdn eceg@aeen go ¢sa eco 
a® Qe glauemat pA oe elem¢ 
SBacecdi@: qano aims | 
oa. meSS am edeacksi ¢o sa 
Threshing-floor Diagram. 
The eight npkef next the twelve at the cardinal points are unlacky. 
Know that the middle eight ngfet will bring Iuck. Place Riei (sun) at 
the top (starting point) and calculate Southwards. Thus counting, 
resolve the threshing-floor diagram. | 
*4 Astrologers su the same seven gods to whom the supervision 
of the days of the Be cane preside over each successive seven 
herds, beginning from that one to whom the day belongs, but in the following 
order, Sun, Venus, Mercury, Moon, Faturn, Jupiter, and Mars,"—C, A. & 
Journ, 1856-8, p. 182.) é 
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Rives thee ras Ry, (6.) 

iy : (1.j—Tae Aypureat'wa Ceremony. 

am ‘ ‘The form of the A’adukerima ceremony (though not known 
under that name) as practised in the Siyané Kéralé differs to some 
tay = extent, 


“i After the corn is threshed and before removibg the straw from 


wi the kamata, five cultivators, each taking a defi, repeat the fol- 

ewe ~~ lowing words thrice :— 

= | goo Dameast etocacedilst dctem=s! act thos 
em nd: S538 e¢8 gaGesct ESO esl: Hels . 
ss BOA: Sateod eqecd gsteod clash neod adeong 


ane Gaig@s) SF Slag a8 stot emest mo. 
me Eoo qe 
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NSS ésted) 68 «xi 
Bae Ts Edie Bm o¢Od eemDa, emmewst ¢4 


e2n0 64 cost eam 
odecenal emugem mcs 
econcal east qnfieat 
ecEea! 0.0855 
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gi ones) eae 





feos : _ drida wv agkatin Samanalegalabodin ela migon sat binak gennavd ehst 
: et 9 desi funsiyen sali maga poru gded ¢laval gra biju vad ekpeti depeti 
> tunpeti- pospeti sapeti satpetidt bandiated pidi hiriveda posi halavitak 


ars | sassard goyan hapd kalavifefa dame. 
Seiad Deti deti kumana deti 
ty Ne Ran deti ridi deti 
ay, Kafupila nika demafa hobb¢ hoson defi 
Ta Menon deti pasak gend 
ag Pas denck siia hola sald ¢lati 
Denngk gon dakkati 
Deviys veda sifiti 
(Foriyd veda karaft 
Meda mé raja hamatafa 
Tid yahapati polt. 


wk Seven yokes of white buffaloes having been brought from Adam's Peak 

at Manghata on Sunday, when the first, second, and third ploughings 
have been areaery and the mud levelled, with péru, channels opened, 
‘seed sown, the paddy (plants) risen to their first, second, third, fourth, 
H Gfth, sixth and seventh nodes, and become pregnant with ears, the ears 
_——s gppeared and the grain matured. After the threshing-floor bas been 
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prepared and the crop reaped and placed on the threshing- nal five 
persons separate the straw (from the paddy) with five dett— 


Deti, deti, what deti ? 

Gold det, silver drti, . 

Kafupila, nike, demafa, hobbé, hosom cet, 

Taking five of these defi, 

Five (men) stand and toss the corn: « 

Two (men) drive the bullocks : 

The god looks on: . 

Cultivators work . ; 

May manifold return attend this royal Aamafa this 
(harvest) time! 


Compare the Harvest song (Mwttari) of the Coorg ryota 
(Gover's Folk-songs of Southern India, p, 121) :— 
“ Firat they pray that God's rich grace 

Still should rest upon their race, 
Waiting till the gun has roared 

Milk they sprinkle, shouting gay, 

Polé! Polé! Devuré! 
Multiply thy mercies, Lord ! 


(Il.)—Tae Amixeté Ceremony. 


It is interesting to find an analogous custom, mutatis mutandis, 
existing to this day in many rural districts of England, and 
markedly Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The custom of “erying the neck"—a relic of old heathen 
worship, whether of Teutonic or Celtic origin, to the goddess who 
presided over the earth's fruits—is thus described in Mra. Bray's 
* Traditions of Devonshire” :— 

“When the reaping 13 finished, towards evening the labourers 
sclect some of the best éars of corn from the sheaves. These th ey 
tie together, and it is called the mack, The reapers then proceed 
toa high place, The man who bears the offering stands in the 
midst, and elevatea it, while all the other labourers form them- 
selves into a cirele about him. Each holds aloft his hook, and in - 
a moment they all shout these words: Arnack (or ah nach), 
arnack, arnack; wehaven (pronounced wee-hav-en),: wehaven, 
weharea, This is repeated three several times.” 

Arnack, meaning “ a bunch of ears of corn,” when thus coupled 
with wehaven expresses either a wish for a prosperous (Norse, 
velhavende) harvest, or the joy that its labours are ended /we- 
Aace-it), See Notes and Queries, ith Series, Vols. VIL, IX, 
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7 ae tere (8.) 

ae * Batt, om Drzs. 

Ny "Strictly speaking, orthodox Buddhists are enjoined to set apart 

| from their “ worldly goods” five dues (Jali) :— 

“] at 1. Raja-baliya, the tithe due to the king. 

mi oT ®, Deva-baliya, the portion offered to the gods, 

yah 3. Ndti-baliya, the share given to kinsfolk. 

ee 4. Altithi-baliya, the guests’ or wayfarers’ portions, 

ets 5. Pubba-Préta-baliya, the portion allotted to the shades of 
te the departed, 


Mae on Of these Jali, the first three are’ specially required of caltl- 
_. -yators: the other two should be discharged by all persona. 

The Aaja-baliya ought to be paid over in the field itself; the 
rest at home. 
F; In former times grants of land were apportioned by the Kings 
to different Devdlds and Koyils, where distinct gods were not 
infrequently worshipped. 


ra , | Thus, to this day, the adjoining hamlets of Kalutara, on the 
4 north and south of the Kalugapga, retain the names Desapura or 
— ‘Désastara, and Vélépura. The former is said to derive its name 


_. from Dérasdstra, a synonym of Vibbisana, brother of Ravana, 
es, the mythical ruler of Laika and abductor of Sita ; the latter from 
iS the war on the seaboard (¢ld) in which Rada Kumiira also 
- _. gendered substantial aid to the bereaved Rama against Ravana. 
my On this account it is asserted that Kataragama Deviyé is espe- 
pe emer cially honoured south of the Kaluganza.* | 
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__Namé Pasta Bhagavuté Ardhato Sammé Sam Buddhassa. 


Permission ! 
1. Be thou Roddha to the end of a Aalpa: 

Be thou Buddha for immeasurable time: 

Be thou Buddha whilst sun and moon exist : 

Be thou Buddha for a thousand full Aalpas: 

+e for a thousand intermediate Aalpas: 

for a thousand samavarshaptana kalpas : 
for a thonsand dyw-rershaplana hal pas ! 


®, O Sahampati, mighty lord Brihma, who with one finger supportest 
these 10,000 universes (sakwala), 
accept our merits : 
pardon our offences : 
hear us! 
-$, O illnstrions Vishnu, great heavenly king, who residest on Vayi- 
kondika Mount, listen to the prayers addressed to thee, 
accept our merits: 
 &e., &c. 


4, O Sakra, mighty king of heaven, lord of two god-worlds, 
accept our merits : 
&e., ke. 
§. O great heavenly king I’svara, the presiding deity of the [’svara 
eycle of twenty years, ~ 
accept our merits ; 
&c., dee. 


6. O great Vishgo, heavenly king, who art seatedst on the back of a 
full-grown garuda, of blue colour, of eminent valour, who measuredat 
out this Latika in three footsteps, when entrusted to thee by the 
heavenly king Sakra, during the existence of Buddhism, of our 
omniscient, true, and perfect Lord Buddha, ‘Teacher of the Three 
Worlds (Buddha-sésancya) that will last 4, 500 years, to show to the 
inhabitants of this glorious Laika the path to the bliss of the great 
“ death-ceasing” Nirvana, 

accept our merits : 


Je.,  &e, 
7. 0 Rataragama Kandaswimi, of the race of the four gods, Upulvan 
(Vishnu ), Saman-bokealla, Vibhisana, and illustrious Narayana Katra- 


gama Kandaswimi, who presidest over Devundara Deévilé, Maha 
Kataragam Dévilé, Kuda Kataragam Dévile, Punnoswaram [évalé, 
Bellandiwa, Rankanda, Kidikanda, Menikgapgaiva, 'Trinigaygiva, Wale- 
yégapziga, Tembiliviminaya, Kiri Vehera, listen with divine gracious- 
ness to the prayers addressed to thee, 
accept our merits : 
&e., &e. 
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4, O heavenly king Nita, who hopest to become a Buddha when fire 

halpas have expired, 
accept our merits : 
&e., ke. 

9. © beavenly king Saman, presiding over Samantakuta Parvata 
(Adam's Peak), Divigubiva, sacred lotus-lika Samanala Sripida, 
Sabaragamawa Dévald, 

accept our merite : 
&e., ce, 
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. This yddinna—n very disjointed and hardly intelligible account of 


Pattini'’s birth—is used during the “Airi étaravima” ceremonial. 
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* A mere fragment in verse of the story of Pattini, recited = 
the goddess 


the yddinna given above. For a fuller account of 
Pattini-Adila. 
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§, O26 ae@eno oodst oo ed 
Os2 Gaddis! a8 Hat 0.6 ad 
O52 ace® Ghieme ame gad 
eon? dmega cof, aqd ed 
9. glecBod AS cisoct ect 
qime Séqat go last oxt 
efemdnd acm eqdaI eof 
gfech e885 qoiast est 
10. necked) SG aothost - est méa8. 
ll. EdoecBea: 25 athost es! méod. 
12. mene SS oinost - eet m&oS, 
13. emmechs 2S qothost est méad. 
l4. edoteache 25 sina est méode. 
15. EdiamecS 25 coloast - ent meoe. 
16. aaectoa!l SS citbost ent méod. 
7. soidigecR &5 aihest est méod. 
18. Exocec® Ga aothoat est m&od. * 
19. eceda@ eqhs 25 qiiost est 
20. @ngechs &F atest est : 
1. “Parted from my spouse, I am left alone : 
Left to stifle my heart's love : : 
Left with the grief born on that day—" 
Thos mourneth Pattint. 
2. “My spouse has gone to trade 
To the great city Madura. 
How many gows is it distant? 
Say, Kali; comfort me, 
3. “ Like the bare in moon midat, 
So lived we in fond love. 
My spouse is a good helpmate; 
Why comes he not to this day ? 
4. “Offered they not for the braceleta? 
Has change come o'er Ins mind ? 
Or mayhap some other sorrow 
Has delayed my lord.” 
§. Wiping tears that well in her eyes, 
Cheeks, body, back, all,. 
a E'en to her foot’s sole, 
Lifeless as a log remain, 
” 6. To milk the cow she forbiddeth, 
: Though the calves stand lowing ; 


Breaking the pinfolds they burst forth, 
By tens they scamper home. 
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7. The ground is hoed and neatly trimmed, 
Pore white sand brought and strewn ; 
For the advent feast of holy Pattini. 
Descend to this city dispelling evil! 
8. By trdi with the bracelets she came ; 
By.irdi came she on foot ; 
By irdi the bracelets shone like fire. 
Guard and bless us, Pattini ! 
® Osun god! accept our milk offering : 
Pardon the faults thon knowest : 
Bestow happiness on these patients : 
© Sun god! accept our milk offering. ‘ 
10. O Moon god! &e. 
ll. O Vishnu! &c. 
12. O Kanda Kumara! &c. 
13, O Nita! &c. 
14. O Seaman! &c. 
: 15. O Vibbisana! ke. 
16. O Ganadevi! &c. 
17. O Pattini!l &c. 
18. OU Vaisala Devi! &e. 
19. O Devol Devindu! &e. 
20. © Mapgala Devindu! &c. 





(10.) 
Storr or RAatandAmy. 


Long ago in Kosgama,a village of the Western Province, 
there lived a man of respectable birth, called Kuda Rilahimi, who 
was suffering from the worst form of that loathsome disease, 


perangi. This man, a3 an outeast, was forced to live alone, apart 


from haunts of men, in a pele, or small hut, for fear lest others 
might be cursed with the same complaint. His meals were every 
day brought and placed on a stone or other elevation not far from 
the pela, by his relations, who shunned his very sight, under the 
belief that his mere glance fulling on them would suffice to com- 
municate the fell disease. 

One cold rainy evening an dndiyd, or fakir, took sheltar under 
his roof, and to keep them both warm kindled a fire near the hurdle- 
ehelf (messa) on which Rilahimi slept, laying himself down 
close by. During the night the pela took fire, and the faktr 
perished in the flames,the leper barely escaping with his lifo naked. 
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The next morning the man who brought his meal as usual found 
the pefa burnt to the ground and the charred remains of a human 
body. This he naturally concluded to be Ralahdmi, and returned 
home with the news to the relations, who were secretly glad to be 
rid of the burden. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate man, who had been the whole day in 
the jungle without food or clothing, made his way at night to his 
own home, and knocked at the door, ‘To his surprise the door was 


shut again as soon as opened, and a voice said: “ Hush ! Rilaha- 


mi, who was burnt to death, has come back to revenge himselfon us 
as a Mala-Yahke.” Understanding by this that it would be im- 
possible to get the people to believe that he was still alive, 
especially in his enforced nakedness, he resorted to a plan for 
eecuring a regular supply of food and of milk, of which he 
was in special need, as from its coolness it would give him atleast 
temporary relief. 

The following night stealthily entering a cattle enclosure, he 
managed to drive out unobserved some young calves, and to 
tether them in the jungle, The next morning the owners missing 
the calves, made every search for them, but in vain. A day or 
two after the leper cautiously approached at dead of nicht the 
houses of the persons whom he bad robbed, and knocking at the 
doors, said in solemn tones—“ Spare Kuda Ralahimi milk and 
food daily, and your calves will be found!" Thus saying, he hid 
himself before they could open their doors, and see who knocked. 
As they could not discover anyone near about, with innate supersti- 
tiousness the eattle-owners imagined that some deity or demon 
had filched the calvesand thus notified hiswants, The following 
day, therefore,they took care to provide milk and rice for Ralahami, 
who on his part allowed the calves to stray back to the pinfold. 

The practice was continued ¢o long as he lived, and it ia said 
that on his death he was metamorphosed into Audd-Vakd, more 
commonly known under the names Kudd-Rdlakdmi or Rosgainal 
Deriyé, to whom offerings of milk are greatly acceptable. 

We have not improbably here (with just such divergence as 
would follow from the nature of the respective religious beliefs) 
the counterpart of “ Robin Goodfel‘ow,” for whom not many cen- 
turies past our “ grandame’s: maids were wont to set a bowl of 
milk,"* and whose frolics,o3 “ Hobgoblin” or “ Puck,” Shakespeare 
has made familiar in the “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 





* © Tells how the drndging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bow! duly eet.” —L" Allegra, 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
CEYLON BRANCH. 


REPORT ON ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
AT TISSAMAHA'RA'MA. 


By Hexry Panren, F.G.8., F.Z.8., F.R. Hist. 80c., &c., 
Irrigation Officer. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TissAMAHARAMA is well known to be in the south-east of 
the Island—twenty miles by road to the north-east of 
Hambantota, and about six and a-half from the mouth of 
the Magama or Kirinde-ganga. It is also known as the 
site of the large dagabas built by Mahdniga, the third son 
of king Mutasiwa, and his successors—the chief one being 
the Mahiréma—and of the Tissa tank, or Tissawewa 
(commonly called Tihdwa), presumably constructed by the 
same son of Mutasiwa, which has been restored during 
recent years. Five miles from Tissawewa and three 
from the village of Kirinde is the village of Magama, 
enid to be at the site of the ancient southern capital, 
Magama, on the bank of the Mégama-ganga. <A mile 
to the eastward of Tissawmwa is a larger shallow reservoir, 
long since abandoned, the bund. of which now goes by the 
name of Yédayékandiya. This tank is probably the 
Dira and Dtratissa tank of the Mahdvatnsa. The waste 
water of Tissawrewa flowed into this reservoir by a wide ex- 
cavated channel, and there can be no doubt that the object 
of this larger tank was the irrigation of a considerable part 
of the land lying between Tissawewa and the sea; Tissa- 
wrewa itself being of small capacity, and evidently originally 
intended to provide water chiefly for the use of the large 
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monastic establishment of the Tissa Wihdras, and for 
the numerous residents in its immediate neighbourhood. 

As the early monarchs of Anuridhapura devoted their 

energies (after the introduction of Buddhism by Mahinda) 
to the construction of edifices in the sacred grounds 
attached to the Maha Wihdra, so in the south the kings of 
Miigama have left, on asmaller scale, an interesting series of 
‘Temains at Tissawrewa, to testify their devotion to the reli- 
gionofthe “ Nulightened.” What the Mahi Wibdra with its 
numerous priests was to Anuridhapura, the Tissa Wihiiras 
were to the Migama of the period. At both capitals the 
lay buildings have almost disappeared. | 

As in the northern capital, the digabas constitute the 
Most imposing ruins at Tissawewa. 

There are four principal digabas lying in an irregular 
-@ast and west line, and algo the ruins of two other minor 
ones, the names of which are not known, Gecinning at the 
east, the names of the larger ones are, Sandagiri, Mahi- 
rima, Yatthdla, and Manik ddgabas ; and all four are locally 
attributed to Mahidnaga, or the next kings, including 
Dutthagiminoi, Itisonly certain, however, thatthe Mahdrama 
dates from the reign of Mahindga, but it is most probable 
that the Sandagiri digaba is also one of his constructions, 
- and that the others were also built while Miigama remained 

the capital of a semi-independent Southern Kingdom, and 
were due to either the same ruler or his immediate succes- 
sors. The Yatthala and Mwnik dagabas are comparatively 
small, Through the energy of two priests, the Mahdrama 
hos lately been restored, and little butthe spire now remains 
to be added ; this will bring the whole height to about 130 
feet,—low in comparison with the immense structures of 
Anuridhapura, yet enough to make the digaba a prominent 
and imposing object in the flut field below the Tissa tank. 
It would be out of place to give in this report a detailed 
description of these digabas, Although varying in the 
number of basal platforms, all appear to be otherwise built 
of solid brickwork laid horizontally, either dry or in mud, 
and to be after the usual ancient type as regards relative 
proportions. The unrepaired ones are in a very ruinous 
state, but the priests in charge of them intend to gradually 
place all the larger ones in order, aud the work of restoration 
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has this year been begun at two of them. The two first— 
mentioned digabas are situated to the south-east of the 
Tissa tank, a short distance below its enbankment, in what 
is now the paddy field; the other two large ones lie to the 
west of the tank, nearer the river (the Migama-ganga), 
which flows past at a distance of two miles from the tank. 
1 may note here that Dr. Miiller has inadvertently fallen 
- jato an error in stating that this river flows through the 
tank, (Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 40, footnote.) 
The water is brought from the river to the tank by means 
of a deep excavated channel, several miles long. In former 
times the tank was supplied with water in a similiar man- 
ner, but by a channel following a different course from 
that now adopted. 

Surrounding these digabas are numerous remains of 
buildings which were donbtlesa, for the moat part, wiliras 
built either by Mahdndga and his successors, or, in some 
cases, by rulers of a somewhat later period. The statement 
in the Mahdvamsa (ed. Tarnour, p. 217), to some extent 
confirmed by the inscription in the Maharima (Ancient 
Inscriptions, No. 4), that King Hanaga “ enlarged the 
Néea Maha Wihdra to the extent of a hundred lengths of 
his unstrung bow’—that is, some 600 feet in len¢th—will 
give an idea of the area once covered by these structures ; 
hut now all that is to be seen above-ground usually consists 
of the upper part of a few squared, upright pillars, which 
formed part of the walls, or assisted in supporting the roof. 

On the western side of the Tisea tank, near the Manik 
and Yatthdla ddgabas, and not far from the river, there 
are (besides the buildings which were occupied by the 
priests) several other remains of edifices whtch appear to 
have belonged to influential members of the laity, as well 
as the ruins of what is said by some to have been the royal 
palace,” a large hall about 140 feet long by 70 feet wide, 
“aay should: note; however, that the opinion of Jinaratana Terunninsé, 
the priest who has charge of this place and the adjotming digabas, is 
that this was not a palace at any time, but a building belonging to the 
Bhikkhu Congregation, and either a dining-hall (donasila), or more 
probably a hall for prayers ( banasdla_); and that in this case the elephant 
tied to the Etibendawa may have been a temple elephant. ‘This 
opinion appears to be well fyunded. 
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of which the plain, rough, monolithic pillars, mostly upright, 


standing at present from 12 to 15 feet above the ground- 
level, are all that is now visible. These pillars, measuring 
in cross section from 1 to 14 feet by 2 feet, and about 10 
feet apart, may possibly have supported an upper room, 
and all have sockets cut in their top for the reception of 
beams. 

Near this building is a very substantial, upright, octa- 
zonal monolith, the “Adtabewnduwa,” mentioned by Dr. 
Miller as bearing an inscription of the 6th or 7th century 
A.D. (Ancient Inscriptions, No, 109), which 1s deeply 
worn by both the neck and feet chains by which the tusk- 
elephant was attached to it ; and also has recesses cut in it 
near the top for the reception of the beams on which the 
roof of the elephant-shed rested. The more important 
private dwellings in this quarter were surrounded by 4 
boundary wall of rectangular plan, which in some cases 
enclosed an extensive area, in the middle of which stood 
the house, The largest of these buildings was probably 
the palace. 

On the opposite, or eastern, side of the tank were few 


‘buildings of magnitude ; but two large, prostrate, octagonal 


pillars have been met with, bearing short inscriptions of a 
much older date than that on the JEtabwnduwa, and appa- 
rently of the first or second century A.D. (See Appendiz, 


Note 2). [have alsoseen pieces of tile and pottery extending 


for fully half a mile into the jungle, from the tank; and 
there appears to have been a large population on this side 
also. 

The accounts of early Sirmhalese rule neglect everything 
which was not intimately connected with the rulers residing 
in the northern capitals, and contain only occasional curt 
notices of the capitals of the subsidiary kingdoms or 
provinces which at one time existed in Ceylon. Hven in 
this fragmentary state of the history of the southern metro- 
polis, M4gama, it is surprising to find no special reference 
to the constraction of the important digabas at Tissawsewa, 
more especially when it is considered that the chief one, 
the Mahaérima, was by far the largest dagaba of its time in 
Ceylon, and that it continued to be so for 80 years at least. 

lt can hardly be assumed that the northern historians 
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were ignorant of the building of this structure. When, 
however, the merely casual references to the Mahiyangana 
and Kelaniya dégabas—both of them, in ancient times, 
more sacred edifices in the eyes of a devout Buddhist— 
are taken into consideration, it is clear that the silence 
regarding these southern works is nothing unusual, and does 
not afford any evidence against their presumed early con- 
struction, Thereis no reason to doubt that the Mahaérima 
was built by Mah&ndga, the younger brother of King 
Dewsanampiya Tissa, and the inscription in it, copied by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, leaves no uncertainty as to its bearing 
its constructor’s name in the early part of the Ist century 
A.D. It is explicitly stated also (Mai., p. 130) that 
Mahandga constructed the wihdra bearing his name, which 
must certainly have been close to the digaba.* This 
necessarily implies the residence of a considerable monastic 
fraternity at the spot, for whom a water-supply nearer than 
the river was plainly indispensable. There could be no 
water at the site, except during and immediately after the 
rainy seasons ; and lam aware of only one ancient well in 
the neighbourhood, at the presumed royal palace. In order 
to construct the diicaba also, as well as to prepare the clay 
obtained on the spot for moulding the bricks of which 
it is built, a water-supply must undoubtedly have been 
provided. ? 

The only regular water-supply which has ever existed 
has been furnished by the Tissa tank, and the conclusion 
ig inevitable that the tank is at least as old as the dégaba 
and wibdra. Possibly it may have been in existence, as & 
small tank, from a considerably earlier date, as there is 
some reason for believing; but, in any case, it cannot be 
assigned to a later one. | 

This Tissa tank was extended “in like manner” (i.e. made 
of largerarea, just as the digaba and wihdra were increased 
in size) by King Handga, 38-44 A.D. (Mah. 217)—a fact 
which will be shown to afford some proof of the age of the 
remains now reported on. 





* The term “wihira” is now held to refer to and include all:the 
buildings ot a Buddhist monastery; bot in former times it seq 
often to have been feserved for the houses only. 
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The tank and ddgaba were again repaired by King 
Kanittha Tissa, 155-173 A.D., according to the Situl- 
pahuwa inscription. (Ancient Inscriptions, No. 16). 

_ As the date of the construction of these works is inti- 
mately connected with the subject of this report, it is 
important to endeavour to fix the actual time with seme 
approximation togreater accuracy than the ancient histories 


‘can Jay claim to. Mahdndéga settled at Magama soon after. 


Dewiinampiya Tissa succeeded to the throne, which, accord- 
ing tothe Mahdvamsa, took place in 307 B.C, This event, 
however, occurred congiderably later,—apparently about 62 
years afterwards, In dealing with this part of the subject, 
lhave taken the opportunity of investigating thechronology 
of the previous rulers of Ceylon, and of drawing up a 
sted chronological table for them. If this has been 
previously done, of which Iam not aware, such a table 
is, at any rate, not usually accessible to students in 
Ceylon. 

If we consider King Mutasiwa to have been 45 years old 
when his youngest son was born—(his ten sons—if not 
his two daughters—are explicitly stated to have been the 
children of one mother; Mak., p. 128)—the following will 
be the probable ages and lengths of reign of the earlier 
Kings of Ceylon, according tothe Mahdvarisa:— 





King. Acctslon, Length of Reign. Age, 
BAC, Years. 
Wijaya 4 ake nae Fs] ae Ga 
Panduwisa nae 5th sue 30 aa 55 
Abhaya one 474 aie 26 sie 70 
Pandukabhaya~—... 47 ae 70 ae R07 
Mutasiwa oe MGT awe) GO sore 246 
 DewduampiyaTissn. 307 «= 40 .. 156 
Uttiya = 267 ese 10 eee? Fs 
Mahisiwa + 257 Fes 10 -. 166 
Suratisen ene 247 ie 10 sc’ 74 
Sena and Guitika -. 237 ee 99 Er — 
Aecla aa 215" eas 10 ose =©6o 4 
Elira a 205 i 44 ite 70 
Kikawannatissan «-. _ ev — wo 64 
Dutthagimini «ss GT AB 
Saddhatissa are 137 ise. 1! mea ne | 


Of course such ages would be utterly preposterous, in . 
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whatever climate, and it is quite plain that this chronology 
has been deliberately falsified ; probably, as Tarnour pointed 
out, to make the period of Wijaya’s landing in the Island 
coincide with the date adopted as the beginning of the 
Buddhist era. Except that Saddhdtissa scems to have 
lived to a suspiciously great age, and Elira to have been 
too old to engage in single combat, even on an elephant, 
with Dutthagdémini, there are no data by which to prove 
that any inaccuracy exists subsequent to the reign of 
Asela. 

Taking, therefore, the date of Eldra’s accession as the 
foundation on which to build up a less impossible chrono- 
logical table, and accepting the periods of the Mahivamsa 
only when in accordance with probabilities, we have first 
the fact that Asela died a violent death about 205 B.C. 
(Mah., p. 128.) He was the ninth son of Matasiwa, Kira 
being the youngest son. As, apparently, all his brothers, 
except Suratissa, had previously died natural deaths, Asela 
appears to have reached an advanced age when Elira seized 
the throne. If he was 75 years old when he was killed (an — 
age attained by few monarchs),—he was born in 280 B.C. 
Thus, his youngest brother, Kira, cannot have been born 
earlier than 279 B.C. Considering that, as above stated, all 
Mutasfwa’s children were the issue of one mother, it is 
most improbable that this king was more than 45 years 
old when his youngest son, Kira, was born. This will 
bring the date of Mutasiwa’s birth to 324 B.C. lt might 
occur later, but it can hardly be assigned to an earlier 
date. 

Panduwdsa Dewadied at the timeof Pandukabhaya’s birth 
(Mah., p. 58), and his son Abhaya reigned 20 years before 
Pandukabhaya, having made Suwannapdali his queen, took 
the field with his troops in the 17 years’ fighting, which 
was ended by his acquiring the sovereignty. There are 
some discrepancies in the account of this desultory war given 
in the Mahb&vamsa (pp. 60-64), but os it is distinctly 
stated, both in that history (p. 67), and in the Dipavamsa 
(ed. Oldenberg, p. 164), that the campaigns lasted 17 years, 
that Pandukbahaya was 16 when he came under the 
guardianship of Paydala, under whom he remained while 
his education was being perfected (AfaA/., p. 60), and that he 
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was 37 when he became king, we must conclude that. the 
statement as to his being married at 20 is correct. In this 
ease the birth of his son Mutasiwa may have occurred 
when he was 21. Pandukabhaya was therefore born about 
345 B.C. and ascended the throne in 308 B.C. It ts 
evident (Mah., pp. 65-67) that he reigned many years. 
Practicaily, he built the city of Anurddhapura, which 
doubtless previously resembled a large irregular village, or 
a cluster of hamlets, rather than a town fit to be the capital 
ofa kingdom. This wasafter he had “ tranqguillized” the 
country, and fixed the village boundaries throughout the 
Island, which alone occupied 10 or 12 years of his reign. 
Altogether, the length of his whole reign cannot have been 
much less than 30 years from 308 to 278 B.C., and pos- 
sibly it might be a few more. 

Abhaya succeeded to the throne at the birth of Pandu- 
kabhaya, that is, in 345 B.C. 

Pandawasa Dewa is said to have reigned 30 years (.Mah., 
p- 58), that is, from 375 to 345 B.C.; and as there 
are no data for correcting this period, it must be accepted 
as accurate. Ile was unmarried when he assumed the 
sovereignty (Afed., pp. 54-55), so that we may presume 
his eldest son, Abhaya, to have been born about 
373 B.C. . 

Upatizsa held the sovereignty, as provisional ruler, for 
one year previous to Panduwasa Dewa’s arrival—from 376 
to $75 B.C, 

Wijaya is stated to have reigned 38 years ; this will bring 
the date of his landing in Ceylon to 414 B.C. (Mad., p. 53). 
While this event cannot be considered to have occurred 
before 420 B.C., it may very possibly have happened some 
years Inter—between 400 and 420 B.C. In view of the 
Simbalese tradition that Wijaya landed in Ceylon at the 
time of the Buddha’s death, I would invite special attention 
to Professor Rhys .Davids’ reasoning by which the date 
412 B.C. is arrived at for the commencement of the 
Buddhist era. (Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 05.) 

Regarding the time of the accession of Dewanampiya Tissa, 
we have the statement in the Dipavathsa (XL, 14) that 
‘when seventeen years of that king (that is, Asoka) and six 
months of the next year had elapsed, in the second month 
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of the winter season, under the most auspicious Nakkhatta 
of Asdlhi, Dewdnampiya Tissa was installed in the kingdom 
of Tambapanni.’ Asoka appears tohave ascended the throne 
in 263 B.C. (Duncker’s History of Antiquity, Vol. 1V., p- 
625, f.n.), and this will bring the date of Dewdnampiys 
Tissa’s accession to 245 B.C. According to this chronology, 
Mutasiwa died at the age of 79, which is quite in accordance 
with the statement that he attained a great age (Ma/., p. _ 
76). This nearly agrees, also, with the chronology in the 
Dipavamsa that places Mutasiwa’s death at-74 years after 
Chandragupta’s accession, which Professor Duncker fixes 
at 315 BC., by means of Greek chronology (oe. cit, 
pp. 442-443.) 

Assuming Mutasiwa to have been 49 years old, as above, 
when his youngest son was born, it is not likely that he 
would be less than 28 at the birth of his third son, Maha- 
naga; that is, Mahdniga was born somewhere about 206 
B.C. This prince was thus about 51 years old when 
Dewdnampiya Tissa became king in 245 B.C. Very shortly 
after this he came to Magama, say in 243 B.C. ; and if so, 
we must assiga the construction of the Tissa tank and 
great digaba to about 280 or 240 B.C. 

It will be found that this leaves very little time for the 
princes of the Southern Kingdom between Mahdniga and 
Dutthagdmini, and that ifthe above dates are to be depended 
on as being even an approximation to the truth, it is quite 
incorrect to state (as Turnour has done, on the authority of 
the Tiké, I presume), that Yatthdlaka Tissa was born during 
the flight of his parents to Migama. Most probably both he 
and his son, Gothdbhaya, were born before their father finally 
left Anuridhapura, and there is nothing to show that this is 
not the meaning of the words of Mahinda’s prophecy to Dewa- 
nampiya Tissa (Mak., p. 97). Ttis much more likely that 
Yatthdlaka Tissa built the dagaba which bears his name, 
than that he was born at the spot. If his birth occurred 
there while hia parents were coming to Magama, the date 
cannot possibly have been much earlier than 243 B.C., yet 
his grandson, Kakawannatissa, lived 64 years, and died in 
161 B.C. In other words, according to this statement, 
Yatthilaka Tissa was born only 18 years before his own 
grandson. 


| 
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The revised chronological table now arrived at for the 
early Simhalese Kings is, thus, as follows :— 


Name of King. Accemdon. Length of Reign. Probable age 
Tear, Tears, 


. B.C, 
5 OS Saar one see oo 
Upatissa ray bare 76 arn | ake pet 


Papdowiss Dowa... 375 «. 30  o. © &5 
Abhaya fas o45 eee Dt ye. 10 
Jnterregnum (Tissa) 319 es Il oe — 
Pandukabhaya = «-. 30S a HT) «08 67 


Mutasiwa nee 275 tie SOC) sae 79 
Dewaoampiya Tissa 245 | 
Uttiya to Asela, six eas 73 oh A 
reigua ore — 
Elira nae 205 toe MW ty 70 
Dutthagamini aoe 16] ie 24 aoe 65 
~ Saddhdtissa sae 187 ‘se 18 iba St 


This gives a mean of 19:1 years for each reign, or. 


almost the same as the average reigns of the English 
sovereigna from the establishment of the Heptarchy. 
‘From Wijaya to the accession of Eldra, the date from 
which the table is calculated, the average reign is exactly 
15 years, which is the same as the average for Indian Kings. 
(Report on Archeological Survey of India, Vol. LX., p. 180.) 


I now venture to refer to a collateral subject, more inti- 
mately allied to my report, regarding which there have been 
many conflicting opinions, and on which much writing has 
been expended without any satisfactory result, viz., the 
site of the first capital of Ceylon—the city of Tambapanni, 
founded by Wijaya. For many years it has been locally 
held that the place called Tammanna Nuwara, a few miles 
from Puttalam, was this city ; the only apparent reason for 
~ the belief being the similarity of the names. Dr. E. Miiller 
has already stated that this place does not appear to have 
been Wijaya’s city, aad having visited the site with Mr. P. 
Templer, when he was Assistant Government Agent of 
Puttalam, I can quite endorse his opinion. The Mi-oya, 
which flows past at the distance of fully a mile, is usually 
dry in the summer months; there are no wells to be seen 
at the site, nor was there any better water-supply for the 


= 
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inhabitants than was contained in three very small shallow 
tanks. This would undoubtedly not suffice for the wants of 
any large population. | 

When the extreme likelihood that there were no artificial 
tanks—ot, at any rate, none but tanks of the smallest size— 
in the Island before the advent of Wijaya is considered, the 
absolute necessity of a previously existing and unfailing 
natural water-supply at the site of the city, such as could 
only be found in one of the rivers, is apparent. In their 
need of fresh water the invaders must, without any doubt, 
have landed at the mouth of one of the rivers. On this, if 
the water-supply were sufficiently good, and to be depended 
on, and other things were favourable, their first settlement 
would probably be founded. Tambapanyi must therefore 
be looked for near the mouth of a river which always con- 
tains a good supply of potable water near its mouth, yet 
which is not liable to have its banks overflowed in the wet 
seasons. This considerably redaces the list of possible sites. 
For one or the other of these reasons the north-western 
rivers—the Malwatta-oya (or Aruvi-ira), the Médaragam- 
oya, the Kald-oya, and the Mi-oya—must all be abandoned, 
as well as many other sites which have been suggested as 
likely ones. Dr. Miiller has expressed an opinion ( Ancient 
Inscriptions, p. 23) that the settlers may have merely come 
across from South India, ia which case, as he states, traces 
of the capital should certainly be in existence near either 
the Aruvi-aru (or Malwatta-oya) or the Médaragam-oya. 
But from my acquaintance with the lower portions of these 
rivers, | am able to state that no such ruins are to be found 
near their mouths. , 

In this uncertainty we have valuable evidence in the old 
historical works, particularly in the Dipavamaa, which 
Dr. Oldenberg has shown to be an earlier work than the 
Mahdvamea, and most probably to contain, in somemeasure, 
literal extracts from the original Atthakatha. I venture to 
annex an extract from it regarding Wijaya’s landing, the 
italics being mine : 

“ That crowd of men having gone ou board their ship, eailing 
on the sea, were driven away by the violence of the wind, and 
lost their bearings. They came to Lathkadipa, where they dis- 
embarked and weut on ghlore....ss:+eeee Lhe red-coloured dust of 
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the ground covered their arms and hands; hence the name of 
the place was called Tambapanni (copper-palmed). Tambapagni 
was the first town in the most excellent Lathkadipa; there 
Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom-.....+.....Many poople, 
crowds of men and women, came together, (hence each) prince 
founded a town in the different paris. The town of Tambapanni 
surrounded by suburbs, was built by Vijaya in the south on the 
most lovely bank of the river..........The king called Vijaya 
by name was the first ruler who reigned in Tambapanni over 
the delightful island of Lamka. When seven years (of his 
reign) had passed the land was crowded with people.” (ip., 
p. 162.) 

The remark in this extract that Wijaya and his followers 
were “driven away by the violence of the wind” can only 
indicate a belief, at the time when the Atthakathd was 
composed, that they came to Ceylon during the north-east 
monsoon. Sailing from the east coast of India—whether 
in the south or as far as north as the Ganges—no other 
_ wind could drive them to Ceylon. If this were the case, 
_ itis improbable that they would attempt to land on the 
- Gast coast of Ceylon in such rough weather, exposed to the 
heavy seas from the Bay of Bengal. Rounding the south- 


east corner of the Island, the neighbourhood of Kirinde 
would be one of the first places where they would have an — 


opportunity of coming safely on shore. The sentence 
‘above quoted may thus be taken as a proof that at least 
74 years before Christ Tambapanni Nuwara, of the exact 
site of which the compilers of the Atthakatha must have 
been aware, was known to be near the southern or 
south-eastern coast, as in fact is explicitly stated later 
on in the same extract, if we adopt Dr. Oldenberg’s 
reading. 

The next piece of evidence is contained in the Rijawalliya 
(Upham’s ed., p, 168), which describes Wijaya’s arrival as 
follows :-— 


“ seseeeeeeess Anil when the said ship was sailing towards the 
country, Riina-Raja, in the midst of the sea, they perceived the 
large rock called Samanakiijn Parwata or Adam’s Peak, in 
Ceylon, aod there they concluded amongst themselves that it was 
a good country for thom to reside in ; aud so they landed at ihe 
-place called Tammaunntota in Ceylon.” 
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Tammannatota means the landing-place, or ferry, or port 
of (or for) Tammanna. From the neighbourhood of Kirinde 
the top of Adam's Peak is visible, and of course the extract 
plainly indicates that the port for Tammanna was believed 
by the compiler to be in the Southern Province. There 
was thus a decided consensus of opinion in former times 
that Wijaya both landed and founded his capital in the 
south of Ceylon. 

Practically, this is the whole of the evidence which is 
available regarding the arrival of Wijaya himself. But 
there is very valuable information respecting the landing 
of Wijaya’s successor, Panduwasa Dewa, who came from the 
same place, and presumably took the same route to Ceylon, 
less than 40 years afterwards. If it were shown that 
Panduwisa Dewa landed in the north or west of Ceylon, 
that would be no proof that Wijaya landed in that part 
of the Island. But if it can be shown that Panduwdsa 
Dewa landed in the south or south-east of Ceylon, we 
shall have strong presumptive evidence that he took the 
same circuitous route as his predecessor. It is most 
unlikely that he would travel several hundred miles more 
than were known to be absolutely necessary; if he came 
to the south, therefore, he took the usual route of vessels 
from the Ganges. Vessels from the Ganges must at 
first have all come during the north-east monsoon, just 
as ships from the Far West were compelled to regulate 
their voyages by the prevailing winds. The Rijawalliya 
even says explicitly that Panduwisa Dewa arrived at “the 
haven of Tammanna Nuwara,” the same spot as Wijaya‘s 
landing-place, after coming by ship from Simbala Nuwara 
(p. 168). | | 

There is not the least reason for doubting the state- 
ment in the Mahdvarnsa that Panduwisa Dewa landed 
at the port of Gonagdima at the mouth of the great 
Kandara river; and also that the Princess Bhaddhakacchind . 
afterwards landed at the same site. According to these 
authorities, Gonagdima is therefore the same spot ag the 
port for Tammanna Nuwara. As to this place, where 
Panduwisa Dewa disembarked, no uncertainty need 
exist. I am now able to suggest with confidence that 
~ this great Kandara river is no other than the Magama 
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- or Kirinde-ganga ;* and, in proof of the identification, Ihave 


discovered that Gonagdéma is yet the name of a natural tank, 
locally termed a wilat (still bearing its original appellation, 


the penultimate syllable being of course shortened), near 


the mouth of the river, about 24 miles from the sea. The 
village has, however, disappeared. 

A confirmation of this identification is to be found in Dr. 
Miiller’s words (Ancient Inscriptions, p. 57) regarding the 
grant hy the Aya Mahinda—recorded in the Mayilagas- 


tota inscription (No. 120)—to the Mahé Wihdéra and 


the “ Uda Tisa piriwena.”’ Dr. Miller identifies the site as 
followa:—" By the Mahi Wihdra, most probably, we 
have to understand the Nagamahdwihdra at Tissamahé- 
rima, and the Udatisa piriwena is perhaps the Uddhakan- 


dara Wihdra mentioned at MWaA., p. 150." Asis well known 


at Tissamahdrama, Uda Tihdwa is the present name of the 
upper part of the Tissn tank. It once formed a separate 
tank, the bund of which is now to be seen inside the 


present ‘Tissa tank. If, then, the two names, Udatisa 


and Uddhakandara, are applied to this one place, the 
latter can only be taken from the adjacent river, the 
Kandara, between which and the tank the piriwena 
probably stood. The villagers inform me that there are 
now a few pillars, which formed the remains of some such 


‘building, in the jangle to the west of the upper part of the 


Tissa tank. At any rate, it is certain that Uddhakandara 
was In Rohana. 

Reference is also made to a Kappukandara village in 
Rohana (Mak., p. 141), and at p. 146 there is mentioned 
the Jawamdli ferry on the Kappukandara river, which 
was certainly in Rohana, The context also clearly shows 
that this ferry must have been not very far from Maégama— 


possibly in the upper part of the valley. Dutthagdmini 


* Formerly Karinda. Kandara=—=karanda by metathesis; compare 
Panduka and Pakuyda (Dip. X.9; XL. 1). 

T Golagamawila is mentioned on [isniga's inscription at Tissamaha- 
rama, (Anciea! Inscriptions, No.4.) ‘There is no other wila of this 
name in the district, A wila, (identified by Dr. BE. Miiller as Skt. vila, 
a cave), and ‘Tamil cidle, is in every case wo pool the bed of which is 
below the level of the adjoining ground. Thos, without any embank - 
ment it is capable of holding up a supply of water. 
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marched from Magama against his brother Tissa, who was 
stationed at Dichawapi in the Batticaloa District. After 
being defeated in a great battle, the king and his prime 
minister took to flight, and were followed up by Tissa. On 
their way towards Miagama the fugitives. arrived at this 
Kappukandara river. That their journey was towards the 
upper part of the river, is shown by their escape from the 
pursuit of Tissa at some mountain on the route, on reach- — 
ing which Tissa turned back. There are no hills very near 
the coast. If the Kappukandara river is not the upper 
part of the Migama-ganga, it is certainly a river of the 
same neighbourhood, a fact which will explain the appli- 
cation of the distinctive adjective masa to the lower part of 
the larger one. 

At Mad., p. 201, it is also stated that Thullatthanaka 
built a Kandara wihdra while his father Saddhitisen 
resided at Dighawaépi. Whether Thuollatthanaka or his 
brother Lajjitisaa resided at Migama, it is certain that 
this wihira was in Rohana, 

Lajjitissa also built a Kandarahioaka wihdra, which may 
have been on one of the hills in the valley above Magama 
(Mak., p. 202). 

As it may be suggested that some northern river perhaps 
had a port called Gonagiima, which may yet be discovered, 
and as Dr. Miiller has already identified the Aruvi-ira (or 
Malwatta-oya) as the Kandarariver (Ancient Jnserip- 

_ tions, p. 22), Ladduce the further evidence in favour of my 
opinion contained at MaA., p.55, where we find that Pandu- 
wiisa sent his ministers to meet the Princess Bhaddhikac- 
chind, and escort her to his capital, Upatissa Nuwara (not 
Anurddhapura, Wak., pp. 55, 57). The place where the two 
parties met is given by Turnour (I presume on the anthor- 
ity of the Zidé) as Wijitapura. From this spot the 
party proceeded to Upatiasa Nuwara. Now, Wijitapura near 
Kaliwmewa was on one of the two great northern roads 
from Mégama to Anoridhapura and Upatissa Nuwara— 
(the other passed through Buttala, formerly Guttahdla, and 
Mahiyangana)—and it cannot be conceived that any 
travellers from Mahdtittha or its neighbourhood—(where 
the port for Tammanna would be situated if Tammanna 
Nuwara were on the Aravi-iiruj—to Upatissa Nuwara, 
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could, by any possibility, wander so widely out of their 
way ; or that the king's officers of State were so completely 
insane as to proceed 50 or 60 miles southwards to meet 
people coming from a point nearly due west of the capital, 
and not more than 40 miles distant, along what must un- 
doubtedly have been a much-frequented and well-known 
read. It is plain that the ministers proceeded southwards 
to meet the royal traveller coming from the south, and this 
agrees with all the former evidence which has been given. 
Leaving out conjecture, every particle of evidence which is 
to be met with shows that the site of Tambapanni Nuwara 
was in the south of Ceylon. , 

Having pointed out what appears to me to be the only 
possible site of Wijaya’s landing-place, it ia necessary to 
confirm the identification by discovering the site of 
Tambapanni or Tammanna Nuwara. In the south of Cey- 
lon-we know of only two very early cities, Kacharagima 
or Kataragama, and Migama or Ruhana-Magama; and I 
identify the latter as Wijaya’s capital. There is one 
peculiarity with regard to Tambapanni Nuwara which does 
not appear to have received sufficient notice : that after the 
reign of Wijaya the name utterly disappears, and is not again 
mentioned in any of the ancient histories, This is from no 
lack of references to the southern Province of Rohana. It 
would be quite unwarrantable to assume that, after being 
the capital of the Island for more than 30 years, and 
evidently a flourishing and important place—(or it would 
not have been specially mentioned as being surrounded by 
suburbs, &c.)—the city was abandoned. If this was not 
the case, the only other likely assumption is that the name 
was changed. The first reference to Magama is contained 
in the Rajawalliya (p. 178), in which it is said that one of - 
the brothers of Panduwiisa’s queen was called Sudhodana 
Sakya Kumira, “and the place appointed for his residence 
was called Migam Nuwara”. This statement, though very 
likely to be correct, is not found in this form in either the 
Dipavamsa or Mahdvarhsa, In the latterit is simply said 
that one of the six princes settled at (or in) Rohana, and 
took its name—i.e, he would be called — Rohana Kuméra,” 
the Rohana Prince. This city termed Rohana in the 
Mahdvamsa is therefore evidently the same as Micama ; 
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and in the Réjawalliya it is often called Rina-Migama 
(pp. 188, 195, 196, &e.). In the Mas. Maigama is not 
mentioned until Mahdindca made it his capital. When this 
prince firat established himself in the south we cannot but 
assume that he resided at some existing large town—in all 
probability the chiefone of the Province. As Wijaya’s capital 
was in the south, this must have been Tambapanni. There 
is no apparent cause for his building a new capital when 
Tambapanni already existed, nor any reason why he, as 
king, with unlimited powers in his own Province, should 
not select the most important and commodious one. On 
this account I conclude that Magama was, as its name 
indicates, already the chief city of the Province before 
Mahgnaga settled at it; and in that case it would be no 
other than Tambapanni Nuwara. 

Tambapanni was the name of the division or district in 
which the capital was situated (fak., pp. 47, 51); Rohana 
was the name afterwards given to the whole of south Ceylon. 
We can easily conceive how the same city might thus acquire 
two names. Before Rohana became a separate Province 
the capital was the chief village or city of the Tambapangi 
district—i.e, Tambapanni Nuwara ; after south Ceylon was 
termed Rohana it would also be called the great village or 
city of the Rohana Province. The latter more important 
title would then supplant the original one. At firat all the 
towns founded in Wijaya’s time were usually termed “ vil- 
lages,” and it is in every way probable that the capital 
became familiarly known—perhaps even in Wijaya’s time 
—by its later appellation, the Great Village,” Mahégama, 
a name which in time would take the place of its original 
title. There is a somewhat analogous instance in the — 
North-Central Province, where the villagers usually speak 
of Anurdidhapura as “Maha Wihiira;” and a still better 
example in the modern Simhalese name of Kandy, Maha 
Nuwara, the Great City, which has so completely taken the 
place of the original name that probably only a smail 
proportion of those who employ it now know that the 
mountain capital once was termed Sriwardhanapura. My 
conclusion is that, until another suitable riverin the south 
of Ceylon shall be found, having a place called Gonagdma 
at; its mouth, and the remains of an ancient city on its 
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bank within a few miles of the sea, Maégama must be 
ailmitted to be the equivalent of Tambapanni Nuwara, and 
the Kirinde or Migama-ganga to be the Kandara river. 

[ may mention, also, that from four to five miles distant 
from the Tissa digabas there is a tank called the Tammanna- 
wewa, through which there rans a stream termed the 
Tammanna-ira—(a Drividian name in the south-east of 
of Ceylon!) This stream joins the Kirinde-ganga four miles 
from the Tissa ruins. The name Tammanna is so commonly 
applied to tanks and rivers in Ceylon that this fact cannot be 
considered to throw any light on the ancient name of the 
city. Tambapanni being originally a South Indian name, 
it is quite possible that this appellation was bestowed on 
the district long previous to Wijaya’s landing. 

The site of this ancient Magama still remains to be dis- 
cussed. The village of Miigama still bears the original 
name, bat very few ruins, and those quite insignificant, are 
fo be foundatit. A city that, whether it was Wijaya's seat 
or not, is known to have been the capital of South Ceylon 
_ for more than 80 years, ata time when structures were being 
erected, which, from their design, size, and permanence, still 
excite surprise and respect, and that is known to have 
remained an important city for some 15 centuries, must be 
presumed to have left some more tangible traces thana few 
rade stone pillars. The extensive ruins at Tissawwa, only 
four miles from the present village, may therefore success- 
fully lay claim to the honour of being once the southern 
metropolis, “ Magampura Nuwara,” as the Simhalese villa- 
gers delight to term it. These ruins extend (chiefly below 
the ground-level), throughout the jungle between the Tissa 
tankand the Magama river ; a building large enough to be 
& king's palace is among them, as well as residences built 
in enclosures which even now would be thought of good size. 
Boundary walls, with foundations of large stone slabs, run 
in all directions ; and the whole ground is fall of fragments 
of brick, tile, and pottery, and scattered stone pillars which 
mark the site of the more important houses and wihdras 
now baried. Below the tank, in the higher land which has 
recently been cleared for conversion into the paddy field, 
_ Temains are almost everywhere met with from a foot to six 
feet underground ; while on the opposite side of the tank, 
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near the eastern end of the bund, many buildings stood, 
and the discoveries made in our excavations show that, in 
addition, a large village of artificers was established on the 
spot. All the ground here, too, far away from the tank, is 
full of fragments of brick, and tile, and pottery, below the 
surface, This, therefore, was undoubtedly once a large city; 
yet, if not Mdgama, it was a city without a name! Pro- 
- bably after the final breaching of the Tigsa tank the people 
who remained removed to a suburb a few miles lower down 
the river, where it was possible to cultivate paddy without 
the assistance of the tank, as is done to the present day. 
Unless we adopt this hypothesis, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that two separate cities existed, with their centres 
only four or five miles apart; and that the one with the 
most extensive ruing in the south of the Island must yield 
the title of “capital” to the other with its half a dozen scat- 
tered pillars. The whole neighbourhood may have once 
been termed Mahdgama, though the name has since become 
restricted to the present village. 

The available evidence shows that from the time of the 
compilation ofthe Atthakathd to the time of the compilation 
of the Rajawalliya, it was believed that during the formation 
of the first Aryan settlements in the Island, while travel- 
-lers from the south of India usually landed at Mahatittha 
(or Mantota), all those from the Ganges came southward 
with the north-east monsoon winds, and landed at Magama. 
As stated in the Dipawatnsa, thousands of immigrants must 
certainly have arrived during the lifetime of Wijaya; or 
his followers would never have ventured to settle down, 
among a possibly hostile race," at points so far distant as 
the first towns from each other ; and the route must have 
been almost as well known, even in those early times, as 
the short passage from Rimécvaram to Mahdtittha was to 
the traders who came for chanks and pearls and the other 
commodities carried away ages before to Arabia and 
Palestine. That trading vessels from India came to 
Migama at a later date (205 B.C.) is clear from Ma&., p. 135, 
where it is stated that anne 8 arrived with “ poaan steels 


* Even eeteeriie’c sovereigns found it advisable to concilinte the 
“fierce Yakkhas" by granting their chiefs special privileges. 
B2 
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and other goods; and the “ harbour” is again mentioned 
(204 B.C.) at p. 134.° Compare also Mah., p. 49, where 
trading vessels from North India or Burma are certainly 
alluded to so early as 400 B.C. 

The two great ports of Ceylon in the pre-Christian era 
were Gonagima, the port of Maégama in the south-east, 
and Mahdtittha (or Mantota) and its neighbourhood in the 
north-west. While Mahdtittha was the emporium of the 
trade carried on with southern and western India and the Far 
West, Macama was the seat of the trade with eastern India 
and the Far East, and also, to some extent, with the Far West. 
It was here that the Eastern and Western traders met ; and 
thus it ia that our excavations have disclosed, in what is 
now this obscure corner of the Island, the productions of 
the opposite sides of the globe, — the coins of Greece lying 
beside a piece of rhinoceros horn from Northern India and 
an article of volcanic origin perhaps brought from beyond 
the Bay of Bengal. 

So little is known of the history of any of the early cities 
in Ceylon, excepting a few special ones, such as Anuridha- 
pura, Pulastipura, &c., that Iam induced to string together, 
as a contribution to a skeleton account of Maigama, the few 
references to it with which I have met, or other facts which 
tend to prove the length of time during which the city was 
occupied and the tank was in working order, Of course 
this ia not by any means a full list, especially in the time 
after the 5th century. 

Cirea 414 B.C. «+. Wijaya lands at Gonigama and founds 

the city of Tambapanni (— Rohana- 
Mahigima, the ‘great village of the 
Province of Rohann’). 
a75 5, o» Arrival of Panduwisa Dewa at Gona- 
gima, “the port for Tambapappt.” 
a --» Arrivalof Princess Bhaddhikacchina 
at Gonagaima. 
Cirea 370 ,, + Settlementof Prince Sudhodana Sakya 
at Magama (—Robana) Mai., p. 57 ; 
| Raja,, p. 178. | 
245 5, «+ Settlement of Mahénaga at Magama. 
240—230 ,, ««» Construction of Naga Mahdérima, 
Circa 226 ,, ‘+ Yatthilaka Tissa, King of Rohana, 
225 «+ Kakawannatisea born. 
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Circa 220 B.C. 

Cirea 207 ,, 
205 #7 
IG] 4, 


137 4 
Cirea 40 A.D. 


lst Cent. 
165 A.D. 


Cirea 220 ,, 


9nd or 3rd Cent. 


ord 


4th or th ,, 
434 A.D. 

Sth or 6th Cent. 

Gth or 7th _,, 


Cires 690 A.D. 


Yatthala digaba probably built. 

Kiakawannatissa, King of Rohana, 

Birth of Dutthagimini at Magama. 

Dutthagimini becomes King ; Saddha- 
tissa, Viceroy at Dighawipi. 

Thullatthanaka leaves Migama. 

Tlanaga enlarges the Mahigima and 
Tissa tanks (Maf., p. 217). 

Short inscriptions on two pillars at cast 
side of tank commemmrating the 
suppression of the heresy. (See 
Appendix, Note 2.) 

Kanitthatissa repaira the Mahdirima 
and Tissa tanks (Ancient Inscrip- 
Hons, No. 16). 

Wohiraka Tigea “ caused improvements 
to be made with paid labour” at the 
Mahigaéma and Mahiniga wihdras 
and digabas (Mai., p. 226). 

Inscription on slab for flower offerings, 
Mal-pdéruwa, at Naga Mahdrima. 
(See Appendix, Note 2.) 

Inseription of “Rohinika Gamini 
Abbaya,” who probably repaired the 
Tisea tank (Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 23). | 

The sons of Jetthatissa left inscription 
at tho Mahdrima (not the Mamik - 
digaba) containing a record of gifts 
to the chief Thera of the “King of 
Migama’s Mahiwihira.” (Ancient 
Inscription, No. 67.) 

Tosecription round the Yatthiéla digaba, 

On Tamil invasion by Pindu, Rohana 
became the Sithhalese kingdom, with | 
Migama as capital, probably. 

Inscription on flat slab at Yatthdla 
dagaba. 

Inscription on the “7 tubendagala( An- 
cient Inscriptions, No. 109). 

Dapula IL, King at Magama, “ caused 
the digaba of Rina to be rebuilt” 
(Raja., p. 247). : 


= 
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Circa 860—900 


, 990 A.D. 


10th or Llih Cent. ... 


1060—1070 A.D. . 


1153—1186,, 


Circa 1190 __,, 


12th Cent. 


I214—1235 A.D. ... 


1266—1501 _—ss, 


“Damaha” Raja rebuilt the “Rapa 
wihdra” of Rana Migama, ( fadja., 
p. 290.) 

The J5'pa Mahinda, afterwards Ma- 
hinda IIL, A.D, 997-1013, repaired 
the Mahdwihdra, and refers to the 
“ Uda Tisa monastery.” The upper 
part of the Tissa tank is still called 
Uda Tihiwa. (Ancient Inscriptions, 
No, 120). 

Inscription on a prostrate pillar at 
Naga Mahdrima. 

Rohana becomes the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Sithhalese kingdom. 

Rohana (or Mfgama) is capital of 
Ceylon under Minabarana and Siri- 
wallaba, 

Parikrama Bahu L. repaired the Dira 
and Tisea tanks and the buildings, 
Nisgatka Malla refers to “ Tisaa” along 
with Mineri, Kantalai, and Padawiya 
tanks, as a place where he “gave 
security to all living things, and 
commanded that they should not be 
killed.” Ifthe Migama tank is the 
Tissa referred to, this proves that the 
tank was still in order in IJ1S7- 
1196 A.D. (Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 150.) Compare also No. 1435, 
in which the king states that he 
gave “security to fishea in 12 great 
tanks,” vod 

Short inscription on flat slab at Naga 
Mahdirama. (Appendiz, Note 2.) 

In the time of the Tamil King, Magha, 
Tamils were settled at Magama, 
(Raja., p. 257.) 

Pandita Parfikrama Bahu united the 
three Provinces under one sove- 
reignty. The tank probably fell into 
disrepair not long after this, and 
the place would then be abandoued, 
and be gradually overgrown with 
jangle and forest. 
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REPORT. 





Mode of Discovery. 

Is digging out the site of a new sluice beyond the eastern 
end of the embankment of the Tissa tank, and in cutting a 
low-level channel from it to the paddy field, a thick layer of 
broken pottery and tiles was passed through at a depth, 
in its lowest part, of 15 feet below the surface of the ground. 
As these were all in fragments, commonly very small, and 
there was apparently nothing which could afford a clue to 
their age, butlittleattention was paid to them, until it was 
noticed that the shape of several fragments was such that 
they could not have belonged to the pottery usually made 
in Ceylon at the present day. The outcome of a more care- 
ful examination of many of these -fragments was the 
discovery of one piece on which was scratched the letter ¢2, 
in an angular character similar to those of the earliest 
inscriptions in Ceylon, such as that at Tonicala (Ancient 
Inscriptions, No. 1). After this, a vigorous search was made 
among the débris removed from the lowest layers, and a 
watch was kept on everything excavated, both in the low- 
level channel, and also in a channel subsequently cut at a 
higher level. The results have been far more important — 
and extensive than could be anticipated, and have brought 
to light much of interest respecting the social condition and 
life of the labouring classes, and, to some extent, revarding 
the commerce and state of education during a very early 
period of the history of Ceylon. Ample proof has also been 
obtained that there was once a potter's establishment at the 
site of the excavations. 

Probable Age af the Remains. 

It is obviously of great importance to ascertain the age 
of these remains with the utmost attainable accuracy. 
The date may be arrived at by two independent methods, 
which give results that agree as closely as can be expected 
at this distance of time. 

In the first place, there is a series of letters scratched or 
engraved on several pieces of pottery. A considerable part 
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of the alphabet, with the attached vowels, has been met 

with, cut by several persons who had quite different styles 
of writing, Much of this writing evidently forms part of 
sentences inscribed round the outsides of ‘chatties’ or on the 
rims of plates; but owing to the fragmentary state of the 
pottery no complete sentence has been obtained. Some 
letters, which are large and angalar, are plainly the work of 
men who had not very much practice in such writing ; 
others are small and of very good shape, and are evidently 
such as might be written on ordinary leaves with a style. 
No one seeing the different kinds of writing: or engraving 
could attribute all to one person ; yet we find that, without 
exception, in instances met with at varying heights in the 
lowest stratum of remains, the shape of the characters is 
exactly that of the Asoka alphabet, as found in the oldest 
rock inscriptions in the Island. This agreement includes the 
letter sa, which in all cases has the angular form resembling 
the modern Roman F, or rather the Greek digamma, and 
the letter ma, which is always rounded. No letter of a 
latershape has been met with, nor a single instance of the 
rounded form of vowels, or lengthened & or r, which indi- 
cates the beginning of the transition period of Sinhalese 
palwography. If, then, the oldest inscriptions yet dis- 
- covered in the Island, which contain no letter older in 
shape than these, go back to the time of Wattagamini, 
there is not room for great error in assuming the most 
recent of these letters to have been made not later than 50 
B.C. But the stratum in which this engraved pottery is 
embedded is quite four feet thick ; and if the upper part of 
this dates from 50 B.C., the bottom layer (the tiles and 
pieces of earthenware are in more or less distinct layers in it, 
separated by thin layers of soil, and sand, and fine gravel) 
must be admitted to be of considerably older date, It 
cannot, I think, be assumed that the whole ground-level at 
the site (althonch it is in a hollow) has been raised four 
feet in much less than 15). years ; and, if not, the earliest 
remains appear to date from a period not much later than. 
the construction of the digabas and tank, Only by the 
Msamption that the artificers, the carpenters, and stone- 
cutters settled at. this spot wére engaged in the erection of 
houses in the city on the opposite side of the tank, or in 
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works at the wihiiras, can the presence of the large number 
of work-people who lived here be accounted for. 

In the second place, a check on the date above adopted 
is arrived at by a consideration of the position of the 
remains. The soil in the piece of ground between the lowest 
of the remains and the Tissa tank is of a very porous 
nature, and water leaks through it from the tank into the 
cutting. When the tank contains only five feet of water, 
the leakage covers all the lowest stratum in its most 
depressed part, where it is from 14 to 18 feet below the 
present ground-level. In this part of the stratum there are 
numerous remains of fires, which were certainly made in 
sift, there being in many of them the undisturbed ashes 
and bits of charcoal, and in one instance pieces of burnt 
Sambar deer’s bones from which the marrow had evidently 
been extracted, the bones being broken across for this 
purpose. It hardly needs be said that this lowest stratum 
must have been deposited before the water of the tank 
could leak into it and flood it; that is, the tank cannot have 
been in its present position at the time. Now, it can 
clearly be seen that about 200 yards up the bed of the tank 
from the present embankment there runs a ridge higher 
than the adjoining ground-level, which, without any doubt, 
was a former bund, cutting off the whole of this corner of 
the tank, and meeting the present bank, which ig quite 
straight, atabout half-way from theend. (.See attached plan.) 
This, then, was the original line of the embankment at the 
time when the remains were in course of deposition. The 

____ spotters, in fact, settled below the tank, where they were | 

— not subjected-to floods, and yet where they could obtain 
their clay, and the water required for its manipulation, with 
the greatest ease. Their clay-pit has now become part of 
the bed of the tank ; but at that time it lay just below the 
embankment. All the potters’ villages which I have seen in 

Ceylon have been similarly situated, and it is only what one 

would naturally expect, When the embankment was made 

in its present line, and their clay-pit was enclosed in the — 
tank and flooded, the potters must necessarily have removed 
to some other site, if they had not done so previously, 
When we consider the character of the letters cut on the 
pottery, and the existence of this former embankment inside 
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_ what is now the tank, there is only one conclusion which 

can be arrived at—that the present line of the embankment 
represents part of the enlargement of the Tissa tank 
carried out by King Ilanaga. If this conclusion is a correct 
one—and I fail to see that any other can account for the 
observed facts—the date of the most recent deposits in 
the pottery stratum cannot, in any case, be later than (say) 
40 A.D. The enlargement of the tank must manifestly 
have caused the abandonment of the manufactory at the 
site. While 40 A.D. is thus the latest possible date for the 
upper part of the pottery stratum, the shape of the letters 
proves (as far as this can be considered a proof) that the 
remains are of an earlier date, and, as abovementioned, 
probably from nearly 200 to 50 B.C. This is confirmed by 
the fact that a coin of one of the early Roman Emperors, 
which can hardly be put down to a later date than some 
time in the Ist century A.D., has been discovered at 
a height of about three feet above the upper part of the 
pottery stratum. 


Position and Character of the Remains. 

The most ancient of the remains were deposited on 
‘gravel’ (decomposed gneiss), a thick stratum of which 
overlies the gneiss of the district. Broken ‘chatties’ and 
plates and plate-covers form by far the greatest part of 
_ them. Even in excavating these two channels alone, it will 

be no exaggeration to say that thousands of pieces of these 
articles have been met with; and, of course, the ground 
between and around the cuttings must be similarly full of 
them. This alone would prove the existence of a potters’ 
establishment — both manufactory and villace* —at the 
place ; but further proof has been obtained by finding both 
a piece of moulded and dried (but uaburnt) clay in the form 
of some animal (a child’s toy), and a small round granite 
stone of a shape still in use by potters when moulding 
chatties, &c. Many pieces of burnt clay, which apparently 
formed part of the wall of the, kiln, have also been 
procured. 

*“ Because they born their wares in places or halls close to their 


dwelling-houses they are called Bada Sellayo.” (Upham’s Buddhist 
Jracts, p. 345,) 
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This layer follows the slope of the gravel, and with it 
varies in depth from 6 to 18 feet below the present surface 
of the ground. At its lowest part it is some four feet in 
thickness, and at this spot it consists, in one place, of 
three strata separated by thin layers of soil and sand, and 
covered in each case by one thickness of broken tiles as 
though the roof of a shed had fallen in. As, however, no 
tiles are unbroken, notwithstanding the undisturbed state of 
the remains, and the pieces composing them are few in 
number, and are not found together, it is to be presumed 
that these tiles have only been defective ones which were 
thrown away. The pottery stratum generally ends abruptly, 
and is succeeded by earth, vegetable mould, and occasional 
very thin layers of fine sand, evidently brought down by 
rains. In this soil are found small scattered bits of chatties 
and plates, such as the rains might transport from the 
higher ground, and a good many bones of Sambar deer 
(“elk”) and other animals. This stratum extends to within 
two or three feet of the present surface, where we again 
find a layer of pottery without inscriptions, and in such 
small pieces as to be quite worthless. Only from a few 
inches to a foot of vegetable soil overlie this layer. In 
the hizh-level cutting there is an intermediate stratum of 
bits of pottery, &c., ata height of three or four feet above 
the lower stratum, but it is a very thin one, 

Clear evidence has been obtained that at least one, but 
more probably several, smiths’ forges were at work close 
to the potters’ village." Many large pieces of scorim from 
the forges have been encountered in different parts of the 
high-level channel excavation, as well as a “cold chisel” 
of iron or steel. At least one article used by a goldsmith 
has also been procured. Possibly the smiths practised both 
occupations. t 


* It is stated in Upham'’s Mahawansa, p. 130, that Nirmala, the 
second of Dut{hagimini’s heroes, appeared at Migama “ before King 
Kaéwantisea, when he was at the blackamith’s shop, where he bad 
employed a number of backsmiths to make arms." This story is 
interesting in view of the discoveries. 

7 “ Because cast work in copper, brass, and silver, they are called 
Kammakirayo ... ind because they work in gold, they are called 
Suwannakirayo ... .. because they work in iron they are called 
Ayokirayo.” (Upham, op. cit, Vol. LLL, p. 340.) 
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Besides these, a good number of the tools used by | 

carpenters and stone-cutters have been found, and it is thus 
plain that, in addition to the potters, a large establishment 
of other artificers was settled at this place. There is 
nothing to show that any other persons lived at it. Bo 
_ far as is known, therefore, the whole of the articles found 
at this site must have belonged solely to people of the 
labouring classes, and of inferior castes. It is very im- 
portant to bear this in mind, in view of the evidences of 
their state of education, and the degree of social comfort 
attained by them, which are given below. 
- The general state of most of the articles discovered is 
wonderfully good. It is difficult to believe that the articles 
of steel or iron, as well as bones and pieces of charcoal, 
have been lying buried in the soil during so many centuries, 
Some pieces of horn and ivory are apparently not as 
much damaged as they would be by lying for a few months 
on the ground exposed to the weather; and a few appear 
to be still as sound as when they were first buried. 
It is clear from this that most of the things were very 
quickly covered up; but even when this is granted, it 
is still surprising that decomposition has proceded no 
further. The articles can only have been preserved owing 
to the efficient drainage through the substratum of 
‘gravel’; yet some bones, which were in very good con- 
dition, seemed to be too high to be affected snfliciently 
by the drainage. 

I must not omit to note that everything included in this 
 Teport,except the bricks (but including a series of inscribed 

bricks), will be found among the articles transmitted to the 
Colombo Museum. ) 

Houses, f'e. 

The dwellings of these work-people were of a rude sort. 
About half a dozen of them have been cut through in the 
high-level channel. They were all partly excavated in the 
side of the gravel slope, which rose at the back of the 
potters’ working-place. In one or two instances they closely 
ailjoined each other, and in these cases a perpendicular 
built wall of clay or earth and gravel, about a foot thick 
separated the rooms. So far as could be ascertained, the 
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chambers (probably one to each house) were from § to 10 
feet across. One was almost in the shape of a horae-shoe. 


They were about 2 feet 6 inches deep in excavation at the 
upper side, as shown in the following sketch :— 





Probably walls of sticks or mud surrounded them, on 
which a light roof, with a covering of grass, would rest. At 
the back of one of these rooms, in a small chamber or recess 

dug out of the gravel, and filled up with ashes, was found 
a heterogenous collection of articles which appear to have 
been placed in it for concealment. These consisted chiefly 
of a number of pieces of iron, which seem to have once 
formed part of the ironwork attached to a wooden con- 
struction—possibly a chariot, together with rivetted iron 
nails of various sizes. Pieces of decomposed wood still 
adhere to some of these articles. There were also a kris, a 
carpenter's chisel (which may perhaps be taken to indicate 
the trade of the occupant), bones of cattle, and pieces of 
chatties and plates, on two of which was engraved a mark, 
the Swasti monogram, that resembles part of the royal seal, 
regarding which see below (“ Money’’). One of the chatties 
had an inscription round its outside, and the small piece 
of it, which is preserved, sufficiently proves the antiquity of 
the remains, althouch the room, while in the gravel, was 
not more than six feet below the present surface of the 
ground. The floors of all the houses were quite level, any 
small hollows in them being filled up with fine white ashes, 
with which the whole floor was very thinly covered. Although 
fires were occasionally made in them, and have left their 
traces, these rooms were probably used chiefly as dormi- 
tories, No seats have been met with. Cooking seems to 
have been carried on outside, and the sites of many fires 


+ 
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have been observed, the ashes and charcoal being in nearly 
all cases undisturbed. The charred remains of bones which 
have been roasted were contained in a few; all the larger 
ones have been broken, apparently in order to extract the 
marrow. 

Though not belonging to these houses, a good many 
pieces of tile have been found in this cutting, of a shape 
long since obsolete, yet a very effective one. Four parallel 
grooves, which seem to have been made with the fingers, 
run along one side of the upper surface, the outer one 
being deeper and wider than the others. At the opposite 
side, on the under surface, a similar deep groove ran 
close to the edge of the tile, so that, each tile overlapped 
and fitted into the groove of the adjoining one on its left 
side, 

This arrangement must certainly have prevented any 
leakage, while at the same time it was so simple as almost 
to be worth adoption at the present day, were it not for 
the thickness of tile which it requires. In the upper part 
of each tile a hole was made to receive a wooden peg for- 
holding the tile in position. The tiles were of large size, 
being probably 12 inches long, 74 inches wide, and from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch thick. They all 
appear to be well burnt. As none of these houses of the 
workmen, or other dwellings of the poorer classes which 
have been ent through in another channel, were covered 
with tiles, although there was a manufactory on the 
spot, 1t must be presumed ‘that tiles were employed for 
roofing only wih&ras and the dwellings of the wealthier 
classes. 

No bricks were used in building these houses of the work- 
people ; but in a series of better-clasa structures cut through 
in a high-level channel from the western sluice, all the floors 
were laid with them. The remains of a digaba have been 
found near this site ; so that these may have been wihiras, 
or other buildings connected with them. As they are part 
of the subject. of this report, I have measured the bricks at 
the different digabas and those found at various ruins 
in the city of Maégama. The following table gives their 
mean dimensions ; in each case, except where otherwise 
specified, this is the mean of from 15 to 20 bricks. The 
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list is arranged according to the probable age of the 
‘stractures. 
aa Long Bricks. | Dome Bricks, 
Building. = 
‘Length, |Broadth. ‘Thick. font, | Face | Depth. Thick, | Cot 
| ee tS, | zl 
in. | im cub, in| im, in. in. jeob. in. 
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@ One only. F Three ouly. ria Rurtiated bricks, ? d Five only, 


The long bricks are termed riyan gadol, “ cubit bricks :” 
they vary much in their character, but those of the Mahd- 
rima and Yatthila digaba seem to be of the best quality,* 
All, except those at the digaba near the river, have been 
made on boards, and shaped in wooden moulds. Those at 
the above digaba have been moulded on the ground. It is 
interesting to note that the long bricks used in the private 
dwellings in the city were smaller than those at the other 
digabas—an indication of their nearer approach to dimen- 
sions afterwards adopted, and thus of their more modern con- 
struction. Those which I have termed “dome bricks” were 
used in the superstructure of the digaba, but not exclusively, 
‘the long bricks being intermingled with them, probably to 
improve the bond. It will be noticed that the sizes and 


* Unlike the Assyrian and Egyptian bricks, the proportions of which 
are usually neh that the breadth equals halfthe length, while the thick- | 
ness is one-third of the length, the long bricks at Vdgama have a breadth 
very nearly equal to half their length, but the thickness is only one-sixth 
of the length. Thus, the mean length for the four oldest dignbas is 
17°37 inches, the breadth 6°81] inches, and the thickness: 285 inches: 
while the above proportions require a breadth of 8-68 inches, and a 
thickness of 2°89 inches. (See Appendiz, Note 3.) 

The mean length of side of the “ dome bricks” is approximately two- 
thirds of the length of the “cubit brick,” a proportion found also in 
Assyria and Babylonia in the case ofequare bricks. (Compare History 
of Ancient Pottery by Dr. Birch, 1473, pp. 11, 77, and 93.) I have met 
with no dimensions of Indian bricks which are the same as these. 
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shapes of these bricks varied much more than the others in 
the different digabas, The digaba near the river, which 
will be observed to have bricks of a much smaller size than 
any of the other digabas, is evidently a much more recent 
structure. This ruin is only 16 feet in outside diameter, 
having a hearting of ordinary soil or clay, enclosed by brick- 
work laid in mud, and 2 feet 6 inches thick. These bricks 
have a peculiar finger mark on one side, also found on some 
of those in the city, and they are probably of the same age 
as the latter. The digaba is half a mile south of the point 
where the road to Wirawila crosses the Mdgama river. 

In an extensidn-of one of the westerao high-level channels, 
ata height which proves it to be of much later date than 
most of the articles included in this report, part of the 
earthenware lining intended for a well was discovered, It 
consists of two sections of tubing, 10 inches and 10-5 inches 
deep and 1 inch thick, having a diameter of 2 feet 6} 
inches inside. Similar ones are now used in the south and 
east of the Island, I believe; but the ancient ones differ 
from them, I am told, in having a projecting lip or flange 
at the top, on which the upper section could rest. There 
was no well at the place where these were found. A stone, 
on which two or three lettera of about the 4th or 5th cen- 
tury were cut, was met with at aninferior level, so that this 
- earthenware must be of somewhat later date than that. 


Household Utensils, Fe. 

Owing to the presence of an earthenware manufactory on 
the site where the most extensive cuttings have been made, 
the collection of household utensils forms a compiete series, 
though unfortunately nearly all the specimens are in small 
fragments. Asa rule, they do not follow the type of arti- 
cles now made in Ceylon, except in the case of the ‘chatties’, 
which are, in most respects, the same as those of modern 
manufacture. The thickness and quality of all the earthen- 
* ware utensils vary fhuch; but those required for other than 
rough usage are generally thin and excellently made. As 
a piece of only one priest's begging-bowl, patraya, haa been 
discovered, it is evident that this pottery was almost all 
intended for the use of members of the laity. Thecurry- 
stones which hava come to light were all fonnd near the 
potters’ working place. Nothing of this kind has been met 
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with among the houses, and in all probability these were 
broken ones which have been thrown away. 

The following is a list of the articles which have been 
met with in this class :— 

1, Part of a priest’s begging-bowl, 9°5 inches in inside 
diameter at the rim ; thick and heavy, and of inferior qua- 
lity, but otherwise similar to those now made. 

2, Several common bowls of strong, rough, unvarnished, 
red earthenware. Four specimens measured had months 
averaging 10-8 inches wide, and seem to have been from 3 
to 8 inches deep. Similar, but much larger bowls are now 
used for storing salt-fish at Hambantota, J am told. 

3. Many of the common, large, small-mouthed, lipped 
‘chatties’ for holding water. These are of varying shapes, 
and closely resemble modern ones. A few, however, had 
much thicker, solid lips, and were clamsy and heavy. 

4. (overs for the above (No.3). These are of many 
sizes and shapes, but are usually deep, almost cup-shaped, 
flat-bottomed or nearly so, with a wide horizontal lip which 
fitted over the lip of the chatty, the body of the cup going 
inside the mouth of it; some have rounded bottoms. 
Although I believe that these covers are not now made in 
Ceylon, I am informed that they are common in some parts 
of South India. 

5, Shallow, small, wide-mouthed, lipped chatties, such 
as ate now in use for cooking purposes, &c. A few letters 
were cut on the outside of some of these. Nearly all are 
blackened and polished inside. 

6. Hundreds, if not thousands, of broken circular plates, 
off which rice was to be eaten ; mostly of superior workman- ~ 
ship. ‘The bottom of these has a slight upward curve ; 
round the edge stood a thin, usually upright rim like the 
body of the plate, varying from 1:1 to 1°75 inches, with a 
mean of 1-5 inch high. This rim is, in many specimens, 
curved over considerably towards the interior of the plate. 
Many of the letters to which reference has been made were 
scratched or engraved on the outside of this rim. These 
plates varied considerably in size, the inner diameter of 
several specimens being from 7-2 to 13-2 inches, witha mean 
of 10°5 inches. Their thickness is about +14 inch. The 
majority of them have the inside coated with an admirable 

238-85 c 
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black paint or varnish, which is burnt into the earthenware, 
and still has a beautiful polish. They are often covered 
outside with an excellent red varnish, also burnt in. 

7. One plate, or circular dish, of a different type, proba- 
- bly intended for use by several people when eating, has a 
broad upright rim 1-3 inches high, with a nearly flat top. 
This plate measured 19:2 inches across the inside. It con- 
sists of thick, but excell ently made, earthenware, with a 
bright red varnish on both sides. It is about 42 inch thick 
at the side, and the bottom has a slight upward curve 
towards the edges. 

8. A series of large, nearly flat, plates or circular dishes, 
intermediate in character and shape between the two last, 
with broad-topped rims sloping slightly outwards, and 
averaging “07 inch in height. They are of rougher make 
than the others, and consist of very strong, well-burnt, red, 
unvarnished earthenware. Several specimens average 14°78 
inches in internal diameter, varying from 13-7 to 16-7 inches, 
and are about *2 inch thick. 

%. Numerous plate-covers, which had rims or flanges 
projecting downwards, from “54 to 1:15 with a mean of ‘B2 
inch deep, to fit outside the rims of the plates. These 
were nearly flat on the top, being slightly elevated towards 
the middle in a gradual curve, They vary in size like the 
plates, the inside diameters of several measured being from 
6° to 19°2 inches, with a mean of 9-23 inches. These covers 
are plain and unvarnished on both sides, but are made of 
good material. 

0. Numerous circular trays or dishes of rather thick 
and not very fine earthenware. The fragments are very 
small, and it is difficult to ascertain the depths of the trays, 
but they appear to have varied from half an inch to $1 
inches. Their external diameter was from 7 to 14°75 inches, 
with @ mean, among those measured, of 122, The average 
thickness is -25 inch. 

1]. Fragments of a few very large, nearly flat, trays of 
a thick coarse earthenware. Two measured 23°8 inches and 
d~6 inches in total diameter, and were -36 inch and ‘40 inch 
thick respectively. These were from the excavation near 
the low-level sluice, but similar fragments have been found 
in the high-level channel cutting, among the houses. 
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12. Part of an earthenware kettle, and several spouts 
broken off others. It does not appear to be quite certain 
whether water was boiled in these, or whether they held 
drinking water, which, by means of the spout, could be poured 
down the throat, according to the practice yet in vogue 
among the lower classes. Similar articles are still made 
in some parts of the Island. The spouts or nozzles were 
straight, and in the form of a truncated cone, pierced with 
a small cylindrical hole. They stood ont at a right-angle 
from the body of the kettle, at about half its height from 
the bottom—a position which must have rendered the kettle 
of little use, one would think.* 

13. A few very thin, flat-bottomed, nearly hemispherical, 
unglazed, earthenware basins or drinking-caps. They were 
from 24 to 3 inches deep, and from 4°6 to 7-7 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, with a thickness of -16 inch. Most 
of them have the inside coated with the black varnish, but 
one or two of a much rougher make are without it. 

14. A small flat-bottomed earthenware saucer, 4-80 
inches wide, and one inch deep inside, which was met with 
6 feet 5 inches below the surface of the ground in cutting a 
distributing channel in the paddy field, is perhaps of nearly 
the same age as the other articles found in the potters’ 
working-place. [am informed that articles of this shape 
are still in use in some parts of India for holding curry, &c. 

15. The top of an uoglazed, nearly black, imperfectly- 
burnt water-goglet, which apparently was much like the 
better class of goglets now in use. 

16. A small earthenware funnel, 3:5 inches across the 
top. The shape is peculiar, the upper part of the funnel 
being only 1°5 inch high, and probably 2 inches wide at 
the bottom. Moulded inside this is another smaller tube 
toact as thefunnel neck. This doubtless projected consider- 
ably below the tube of the upper part of the funnel, but it 
has been broken off. 

17. Several very wide tall jars in fragments, very 
roughly but strongly made, with a very thick solid lip. 


* We read in the Raja Reinikari, of Kélinga Wijaya Bihu II. 
(1235-1266)—" He also caused to be made for each of the said eighty 
priests a bathing-tub of copper, a kettle for boiling water, and a vessel 
for drinking water." (Upham's Sacred Books, Vol, LL., p. 104.) 

on 2 
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These were probably intended for holding paddy or other 
grains. Iam unable to give their full sizes or capacity ; 
but one piece, which exhibits no sign of being very near the 
top or bottom of the jar, measures twoféet in length. This 
jar must have been at least three feet high ; its inside dia- 
meter at the mouth is 11°8 inches, and in the widest part 
of the body it is 223 inches across. 

18. Portions of two plain earthenware flower-pots, 
which are tall and anglazed. One is about 54 inches wide 
at the mouth, Both have deep horizontal corrugations in 
their lower half. They may have been 7 or 8 inches high. 

19. A deep, coarse, red, unglazed drinking-cup with a 

‘slight lip was (together with the next two articles) found 
in cutting a distributing channel in the paddy field. The 
cutting evidently passed through one of the poorest quar- 
ters of the town, and there was hardly any trace of the 
houses, except the thick layers of ashes from their fires and 
fragments of broken pottery—few in number and coarse in 
make. 1 am informed that cups similar in shape to 
this one are still used by the poorer classes of Southern India 
for drinking water and other honsehold purposes. This cup 
measures four inches in width at the mouth and 2-9 inches 
in outside depth. It is quite inferior in quality to the 
things found near the low-level sluice, and is undoubtedly 
of much more recent manufacture, (See my remarks re- 
specting the well lining—which was found near the same 
site— Houses,” &e,) 

20. Ican find no name for this article, nor meet with 
any one who has seen a similiar one, or knows its use. It 
resembles a rough primitive bottle as much as anything ; 
but the bottom is rounded off, and there is a hole through 
it. The top, too, has a broad horizontal lip of great thick- 
ness. There is no neck, but the cylindrical body of the 
bottle is compressed at the place, and is thus of less diame- 
ter than it is lowerdown. ‘The total height, as the article 
is at present, is 3-5 inches, and the ontside diameter is 2-2 

_ inches. It isa coarse, rough piece of work, quite in keeping 
with the foregoing. (See Appendix, Note 8.) 

#i. A kind of chatty, apparently of a very different 
shape from any others described, was represented by afrag- 
ment found near the last two articles. A somewhat similar 
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one was also met with nearthe sluice. These chatties seem 
to have been like an ordinary one with both lip and neck 
taken off; but both fragments are from the upper part of 
the body, and it is not certain what was the actual shape. 
The earthenware is rough and unglazed, but not thick, and 
the smallest fragment is particularly thin. 

22, Although of a much later age than anything else 
reported on, | include a small, unglazed earthenware - 
saucer-shaped lamp, with a chevron pattern in high relief 
on the upper surface of the rim, in which is a receas to 
receive the wick. This was found several feet above the older 
remains at the low-level sluice, and only about 4} feet below 
the present ground-level. It was in a large chatty contain- 
ing calcined bones, regarding which see below. (‘* Mode of 
Burial.”) This lamp measures 3-9 inches across the inside 
of the cup, and itis 1-2 inch deep inside. 

23. To these may be added a small basin-shaped 
copper vessel, 5 inches in outside diameter, and 1°6 inches 
high, probably used as a drinking-cup,” which was found 
about 6 feet below the surface of the ground, in a garden in 
the paddy field, when the proprietor was sinking a well. 
It was covered with a “ turtle-stone’’—a small stone cut in 
the shape of a turtle—and it contained a chank shell, in 
which were afew pearls of very small value, and some inferfor 
amethysts, of which specimens handed to me by the finder 
are included among the articles transmitted tothe Museum. 
It appears to have been buried to secure the safety of the 
small treasures in it; but as it was 6 feet below the surface 
it mast nevertheless be of great age, possibly not of much 
later date than the other oldest remains. The ground-level 
would be raised at this spot much more slowly than near 
the sluice, and any such treasures would not be buried at 
a great depth. 

24. Several broken curry-stones, of gneiss or granite. 
As these are in fragments, their dimensions are somewhat 
uncertain. All stood on four short thick legs, and are well 
made articles, quite superior to those now in use. 
The upper stone was of the same material. All these and 


a 





*“He also supplied them" (the priests) “with another kind of pot 
for drinking water ont of, made of copper.” (Upham, foc. cit., Vol. 
iL, p. 111.) 
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the following articles belong to-the oldest stratum of 

25. A smaller pair of stones, of exactly similar shape to 
the above, were probably used for preparing medicines. 
Stones of this kind, but without the legs, are still employed 
for this purpose. 

26. A knife of iron, in fragments, for cutting up vege- 
tables, &c. Articles of this shape are now in use in some 
villages, I am told, fixed by the thick end in a sloping 
position in a piece of board. The blade slopes away from 
the person using it, who holds the board steady with his 
feet. The knife is about 1°4 inch broad. The blade is 
straight, and bevelled off straight at the point from the 
edge to the back. 

27. Part of a curved knife, in pieces, may also belong 
to this class. The cutting edge is the ifner one, and the 
breadth of the blade is 1-1 inch. This knife was also used 
for cutting vegetables, &c. 

28. A small earthenware weight and part of another, 
used for twisting thread. In shape they are elliptic spin- 
dies, with a deep broad groove round their middle at the 
minor axis. The thread being attached to this groove, the 
weight is made to revolve rapidly, so as to twist the strands 
of the thread. Another weight used for the same purpose 
is made of a slightly different pattern. 

Tools. 

Excluding hammers, of which none have been seen, a 
good series of tools and implements has been obtained ; 
and nearly all, with the exception of the carpenters’ chisels, 
closely resemble those now in use, Even carpenters’ 
chisels, like those discovered, are still employed in a few of 
the less-advanced jungle districts. Some of these tools 
were feund scattered singly in the soil," but others were 
procured, two or three together, near the houses, I dis- 
covered a ‘ Jumper,’ or chisel for boring wedge-holes in stone, 
about 14 feet below the eurface of the ground, buried under 
an overturned plate, where its owner had apparently hidden 
it. The plate was partly exposed in the side of the cutting, 
and I first bared it in order to find if it was uobroken, 
which was not the case, though all the fragments were in 
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su. On the following day, it struck me as strange that 
this plate should be ‘ upside down,’ and I therefore returned 
to the spot, and, on examining the soil immediately under 
it, found the jumper lying just as it had been deposited 
2,000 years ago. Of course it has long been known that 
in boring the cylindrical wedge-holes commonly preferred 
by the ancient Simhalese for splitting building stones, a 
small jam per—a strong cylindrical chisel with a broad edge— 
was employed ; and it is interesting to see one of the tools 
which has actually been used for the purpose. The wedge- 
holes were of two types, cylindrical ones from 1} inch to 
1} inch in diameter, and from 2 to 3 inches deep, generally 
bored from 44 to 6 inches apart, and rectangular ones, 
having a section of 2 inches by 14 inch, and also from 
2 to 3 inches deep, and, as a rule, the same distance apart 
as the others. For cutting the latter, the ordinary cylin- 
drical chisels or pointed ‘ punches’ employed in stone-cutting 
were needed. Two of these have also been discovered. 
Some of the carpenters’ chisels were found at a higher level 
than the most ancient remains, and are doubtless of more 
recent date; but as they are of exactly similar shape to 
the rest, I include them with the others in this report. 
The tools found are as follows :— 
1, The jumper above referred to, 6 inches long, made 
Masons’ and ©! three-quarter inch iron or steel, with an 
Stone-cutters’ edge 1-3 inch long. The head is splayed out 
baci. by much hammering, (See illustration at 
end.) 

2, The heads and points of two stone-cutting chisels, 
exactly like those now made, apparently composed of -7-inch 
iron. Their heads are hammered down by use, and they 
have points of the ordinary shape. (See illustration. ) 

3. Part of an iron wedge, with a side somewhat rounded. 
This was made of 5 or 6 thin plates of iron welded together, 
and was about 2 inches broad. 

4. An article which may possibly be a small broken 
trowel of iron or steel. The edges of the blade were slight- 
ly curved upwards, after the style of a common gardener’ 8 


_ trowel, but in a much less degree, The spike or pin which 


fitted into the wooden handle is rivetted through the blade. 
I must say, however, that I feel very much doubt as to this 
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identification. It is not known that any trowels were used 
_ in Ceylon (B.C.), and [ think that this may have been a 
piece of iron which was attached to some woodwork. 

5. Two pieces of a long bar of round iron, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, may have formed part of a chisel 
used for cutting stone. The bar appears to have been 
pointed at one end, and if so, there seems to be no other 
use to which it could be put. 

6. Along chisel, probably belongs to this class, in which 

case it must have been used for large carvings. It was 1°] 
inch broad, and 1 inch thick, rectangular in section and 
straight, with & length of perhaps 10 inches or a foot. The 
end is broken off. Possibly, however, this tool may have 
been used by the smiths along with a smaller similar 
chisel. 

More of these tools than of any implements have been 

Carpenters’ found. Although all are broken across, it can 
Tools. be seen that they were of great length (except 
in the case of the smallest ones), and that they had not 
wooden handles, I have seen very similar tools used by 
village carpenters in the North-Central Province, but I 
imagine that they are now becoming uncommon in this 
country. Considering the great value which must have 
been attached to such articles of steel or iron in the early 
years of Simhalese history, it may be presumed that many 
_ houses were in course of erection at the times when these 
tools were being lost in such quantity compared with the 
area explored. They cannot but have belonged to many 
different men. The chisels are nearly all such strong 
heavy tools that they could hardly be used for anything 
but working large pieces of timber, and doubtless their 
owners were chiefly employed in roofing-work. Most of 
these certainly belong to the oldest series of remains, but 
a few are of considerably later date. There is, however, no 
difference in their general shape, and those found at the 
greatest height are exact counterparts of those met with 
immediately over the gravel. All these tools were obtained 
in the high-level cutting at the sluice near the houses, or, 
in some instances, in them. 

7. The broken iron heads of two axes. One of them is 
now almost 84 inches long, and 3 inches broad at its 
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widest part; the other was 2°6 inches wide. Both were 
fully three-quarters of an inch thick in the middle, It is 
easy to be seen that these were made by welding together 
flat plates of iron of various thicknesses. The larger axe 
appears to be made of only two plates, the smaller one of 
about seven very thin plates. These axes had no socket for 
the handle—(at any rate, there is no sign of one in the 
pieces which have been found)—and they may perhaps 
have been fixed to the handle in the same manner as the 
ancient celts. The edge of the blade of the larger axe is 2°8 
inches long. (See illustration.) 

8. Three long iron chisels, and part of three others. The 
largest found measures 7 inches in length, 14 inch in 
breadth, and has a cutting edge 1} inch long. Another, 
which now measures 54 inches in length, may have been 
nearly as long asthe above. Its breadth at its widest part is 
14 inch, at the head less than 1 inch; the edge is also 14 
inch long. At about a quarter of ita length from the 
edge, its thickness is ‘7 inch, Another chisel is rather 
lighter in make. All of these chisels have an upper and 
under face, the former being straight, the latter bevelled, 
as is usual at present in the case of broad chisels. (See 
illustration.) 

9, A-shorter but otherwise similar chisel of iron, now 
measuring 4-4 inches long, but formerly probably 5} inches. 
Tt has a length of edge of 13 inch, and a maximum thick- 
ness of about three-quarters of an inch. It has distinct 
upper and under face, like the others. 

10, Two small-thin chisels, the longer of which is 3-9 
inches in length, the shorter probably not measuring more 
than 24 inches. They have a length of cutting edge of 
1‘l inch and are only ‘20 inch and -15 inch thick in the 
middle, respectively. Of course both sides arealike. These 
‘must have been used for delicate work. (See illustration.) 

11. Alarge number of nails and rivets, and plates of 
iron, which apparently held together substantial frame- 
work of wood,—perhaps one of the war-chariots of the time. 
These have already been referred to as being concealed 
at the back of one of the houses. (See “ House,” &c.) 
Some of them have fragments of wood (now converted into 
a yellowish-red, earthy substance) attached to them still. 
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12. Three stones of different sorts used by the carpenters 
for sharpening their tools, 

13. Of these, only one has been discovered—the round 

om. Stone—quite similar to those now in use, 

Soeagihon which was employed in moulding the 
interior of chatties and pots. From an examination of 
the pottery, it is certain, however, that numerous stamps 
or dies were used for stamping patterns on the ware. 
A careful search was made for these, but without any 
success. Presumably, they were made of wood, which has 
rotted away. 

14. Although it is quite clear that one or more forges 

pares were at work at this spot, only one article 
roca fe has been discovered which can be assigned 
to these artificers, viz., a short, thick, rectangular chisel, 
which may have been used as a cold chisel for cutting iron. 
Part ofit is broken off at the head, so that it is impossible to 
be quite sure of the identification, and, as above stated 
(“Tools,” No. 5), this chisel may have been used for stone- 
cutting. I may note that these rectangular chisels are made 
in a peculiar way. Round the piece or pieces of iron 
forming the heart is wrapped thin plate-iron, and the whole 
is then welded together. The thickest piece of iron found 
in any of the tools measures -4 inch. In order to make a 
chisel more than 1 inch in diameter, it was evidently 
necessary to increase the thickness in some way which would 
not permit the component parts to split off under repeated 
blows ; and this device was hit upon. 

15. Of these, we have found a stone on which the gold- 

Goldsmiths’ Tools, “2th was accustomed to sharpen his 

tools. It has several narrow grooves 

in its upper surface, which have been worn in it in 
this way. 

16. Tinclude, also, a piece of deer-horn (* elk’), which 
evidently formed half of a handle for some tool, which ap- 
parently was too thin for any but a goldsmith to use. 

There still remain two or three fragments of iron for 
which I am unable to suggest the use. 


Weapons. 
{twas not to be anticipated that among the dwellings 
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and working-places of artificers and potters any arms 
would be met with ; yet a small but very interesting series 
has come to light. These were all found in or near the 
houses. In one case, a spear-head, of a peculiar shape, was 
lying close to two carpenters’ chisels. Hence I conclude 
that it belonged to their owner. I have already referred 
to these chisels as being of a later date than the others 
obtained, and this spear-head must also be of a similar age. 
From the number of bones of wild animals, specially deer, 
scattered throughout the excavations, it may be presumed 
that these weapons were kept chiefly for use in hunting. 
They are as follows :— 

1. Two narrow, heavy, unbarbed, spear-heads of iron. 
The most recent of these has a deep socket of a peculiar 
shape, resembling a deep longitudinal groove at the head. 
It is broken across at this point, otherwise the flanges of 
the socket would probably be found to meet further away 
from the blade, and thus obtain a firmer hold of the handle. 
The other spear-head is broken off shorter at the head, 
otherwise it appears to have hada similar socket. Three 
other iron articles which have been found seem to be parts 
of spear-heads resembling these two in shape, (See illas- 
tration. ) 

2, A much lighter unbarbed spear-head of iron, broken 
off at the stem. It is broader in the blade than those above- 
mentioned, and evidently had two cutting edges. (See 
illustration. ) 

3. An iron javelin-head of the conventional type. (See 
illustration. ) 

4. I include next, but very doubtfully, two pieces of 
iron which seem to have been parts of two daggers or 
dagger-like knives, The fragments are too small and 
worn to enable me to feel any sort of confidence in this 
identification, and I merely include these articles here 
because I cannot see what other use could be made of 
them. 

5. An iron kris, broken across near the handle, has 
already been mentioned as having been procured with other 
iron articles in one of the houses. The blade is now 5} 
inches long and one inch wide at the top. It has the 
bends peculiar to this weapon. | 
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6. Nosword hasbeen discovered ; but, judging by what 
is manifestly a careful drawing of one on a piece of pottery, 
I may mention that the straight cross-hilt stood out at a 
right-angle from the hilt, and that the blade was somewhat 
narrow near it, but much broader at about two-thirds of its 


length from the hilt, tapering again towards the point. The - 


blade has a very slight upward or backward curve, like a 
scimitar, but the back is bevelled off straight towards the 
edge at the point. According to the illustration, the 
weapon appears to have been a heavy one, capable of deal- 
ing a severe stroke. The hilt appears to be quite long 
enough for the sword to be a two-handed one ; but the 
general proportions rather give the effect of asingle-handed 
aword. In general shape it reminds one forcibly of the 
short but effective Roman sword. (See illustration.) 
Food, 

By an examination of the numerous bones distributed 
through the cuttings, it has been ascertained that the people 
lived largely upon Sambar deer, or “elk,” Cereus aristo- 
felis: and as these bones are usually blackened and burnt, 
it may be presumed that the meat was often roasted. Other 
animals eaten were the axis, or spotted deer, Cereus axis; 
buffaloes, which, from the large size of the teeth, seem to 
have been wild ones; more rarely wild pigs ; and the large 
monkey (wandurd), Semnopithecus priamus, Blyth, of which 


last a skull split in two, as though to extract the brain, has 


been found. ‘The curry-stones and numerous plates show 
that rice was a staple article of food, as at present ; but 
even these artificers were evidently to some extent hunters 
who subsisted partly on the spoils of the chase. Of 
domestic animals no bones but those of cattle and dogs 
have been observed. 
Playthings and Toys. 

It seems strange that any of these should be forthcom- 

ing after a lapse of 2,000 years, and it may prove a surprise 


to many to learn that the familiar game of “ marbles” was 


not unknown to the early inhabitants of Ceylon. Yet there 
is indisputable evidence that they were accustomed to 
amuse themselves with this and with another game 
described below. 
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1. Marbles. These were made of both stone and 
earthenware, and were about the same size as those of the 
present day. Those made of stone, of which three have 
been obtained, are well polished and spherical. They have 
a segment cut off so as to leave a flat base on which they 
might rest, while others forming complete spheres were 
projected from the fore-finger to strike them. One which 
is made of earthenware is quite superior in make to those 
which children have in England. 

9, Many thin earthenware disks, of varying sizes, 
have been unearthed. These were used in a well-known 
game, now called wala-salli, “hole-money.” In this game 
a straight line about three feet long is drawn on the ground, 
and opposite the middle of it,and a few inches beyond it, 
small cup-shaped holeis made. The players, two or more in 
number, take their stand ata mark 10 or 12 feet away, and 
each in turn pitches a disk atthe hole. The player whose aim 
is best now takes in his hand all the disks which have been 
thrown, and tosses all of them together at the hole. Then, 
with a larger and heavier disk, he must next, while standing 
at the mark, hit one of the pieces which the other players 
select for the purpose among those lying round the hole and 
beyond the line. Should he do so, he again tosses all the 
disks together at the hole, and those which fall in it become 
his property. The next player then proceeds with the play 
in a similar manner, making use of the disks which have not 
been won by his predecessor. This is still a very common 
and well-known gambling game; it is now usually played 
with money, as its modern name indicates. In ancient 
times it must have been immensely popular, for these disks 
have been found in all our cuttings, and some of them are 
well worn, They have also been met with in the stratum 
near the surface of the ground. The disks are usually a 
little more than an inch in diameter, but some are much 
larger. 

3. Arough representation of some quadruped moulded 
in clay but not burnt, and considerably mutilated, was 
evidently intended as a child's toy. 

4. Anarticle of earthenware on four very short legs, 
having a flat top decorated with diagonal and parallel lines, 
may have been made as a child's toy couch. 


me 
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5. Asmall cowry, with a design engraved on its upper 
surface, may perhaps have been used as a toy, unless it 
was a medium of exchange. 

6. A solid earthen disk or wheel 2°85 inches in diameter, 
with a cylindrical hole in the centre, has apparently be- 
longed to a small toy cart. The mark of the axle is to be 
seen on one side of the disk, 


Personal Ornaments. 

These consist chiefly of beads of various kinds, to which 
reference is again made below, and parts of necklaces : but 
one or two other articles have been procured. Nearly all 
these articles were found among the houses, and, with one 
exception, they certainly belong to the oldest remains. The 
exception is a broken glass bangle found with other things 
in cutting a channel in the paddy field. (See “ Household 
Utensils,” No. 19.) 

1. Two small copper bells." Similar ones of silver are 
now worn by small children. 

2. Three plain straight copper hair-pins, =$ inches long 
and about “14 inch in diameter at the middle, nearly cylin- 
drical, but thicker at one end than the other. These were 


__ used for passing through the knot at the back of the head. 


3. One hair-pin of ivory, 2-9 inches long and *30 inch 
thick in the middle. This is notched on opposite sides to 
prevent it from slipping out. 

4. Many circular, bright red, well-polished disks, both 
whole and in pieces, which formed part of necklaces. They 
have a circular hole in the centre for stringing them on the 
necklace, and they average about 34 inch in diameter, but 
vary from -52 inch to'13 inch. Mr, A, C. Dixon, B.Se., 
of Colombo, has been kind enough to examine some 
of these, and he reports them to consist of silicate of 
alumina, 

®. Beads of several kinds. Of course the majority are 

* In the procession st the dedication of the sacred ground at Auu- 
ridbapura, it is stated that “gorgeous flags tinkling with the bells 
attached to them” were carried. (Mah., p. 99.) 

Also, in the deseription of Dutthagamini's throne in the Lohapdésida, 
itis said that “at the points of the canopy were suspended a row of 
silver bells." (Mah,, p. 164.) 
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corals ;* but a red carnelian with flat sides, a tourmaline 
(identified by Mr. Dixon) of clear amber-like colour, and of 
oval section longitudinally ; an admirably cut and polished 
spherical carnelian, and three small blue glass beads of a 
cylindrical shape, have been obtained, in addition to a large 
spherical bead of jade, and a cylindrical bead of the silicate 
of alumina. All are pierced for stringing. 

6. A well-made but thick finger-ring of jade, which 
unfortunately crumbled away on being taken up, appeared 
from its size to have been worn by a woman. 

7. Several other small pieces of jade have been found, 
but as they are only in fragments their uses cannot be 
ascertained. Mr, Dixon has examined some of these, and 
confirmed the identification. 

8. Part ofa black glass bangle, flat inside, «18 inch broad, 
‘12 inch thick, and having an internal diameter of 1-94 inch, 
was met with in the distributing channel in the paddy field, 
to which previous reference has been made, (‘ Household 
_ Utensils,” No. 19.) Glass bangles, like this one, are now 
worn in South India, I am told. 


Money. 

The discovery of nine different copper coins is among the 
most interesting facts connected with these researches. Five 
of them at least are new to collectors ; and their value and 
rarity may be surmised when it is stated that the oldest 
apecimen goes back to a date quite 1,300 years beyond the 
earliest coins previously identified in the Island, namely, 
those of Parakrama Bahu L (1153 to 1186 A.D.) ‘Three, 
if not four, of the other coins are of not very much later 
date. There can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the 
oldest coin met with. I myself was present when it was 


* When Dutthagamini was about to build the Kuwanwieli digaba, 
the architect, in order to provide the king with a graphic illustration 
of the shape in which he intended to build it, is described as cansing a 
bubble to rise in a golden basin of water—“ a great globule, in the form 
of a coral bead.” (Afoh., p. 175.) 

The story is most improbable, the Thipdrima being already in exist- 
ence near the site, as a model for the new digaba, but it is interesting 
as showing the early use of coral beads in Ceylon. 

At Mak,, p. 164, there are also mentioned a pair of Dutthagimini’s 
slippers ornamented with beads. 
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found in the low-level cutting near the sluice in the lowest 
part of the bottom (or pottery) stratum, fully 18 feet under- 
ground. Another coin, No. 2, was afterwards picked up in 
the high-level cutting from the same stratum, but not from 
the bottom of it, 

The description of the coins is as follows :-— 

1. Anoblong copper coin, 1+14 inch long, -46 inch broad, 
and weighing 521 grains. 

Obverse. A fall-length standing figure of a man, looking 
to the front. The left hand rests on something represented 
by three upright lines. Around and over the head runs a 
wavy line, which may perhaps indicate the royal umbrella. 
The right forearm seems to be turned upwards. The legs 
are slightly apart, and the feet turned outwards. There 
appears to be a tunic, which extends to the upper part of 
the thighs. The whole figure is well-proportioned and 
somewhat praceful. 

Heverse. More indistinct than the obverse, but it con- 
tains a symbol in relief which appears to resemble that on 
the other coins found. This consists of two lines in the 
upper part of the coin, one vertical and the other horizontal, 
crossing each other at a right-augle. The ends of these 
lines are bent ata right-angle to the right (beginning from 
the top, and following the hands of a watch). This first 
part of the symbol has been found engraved on two pieces 
of pottery also." The rest of the symbol is as follows :-— 
The vertical line is produced downwards for a distance equal 
to about half its length, when it meets another line running 
horizontally across the lower part of the coin, From this 
latter line, on each side of the central produced line, spring 
two upright lines which rise to about one-third of the height 
of the central line. The whole figure is thus symmetrical. 
Below the horizontal base line there usually rons one wavy 
line. The symbol cannot be properly distinguished on this 
special coin, but part of it can be made out, and as it is 
found on all the other ancient coins, it was probably similar 
on this one. 











ee 


* This is the © Syag tka” ormonogram of the word Stdsi. ( Heport of 
ean Sa Surecey of India, Vol. V., p. 177, illustrated in plate 
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On the left half of the coin there are some indistinct 
marks or Jetters in relief, which may be presumed to be the 
name of the sovereign, but Iam unable to decipher them. 
The lowest letter seems to be the anusrdra dot or bead. 

2, An oblong copper coin, 1*18 inch long, -46 inch broad, 
and weighing 44 grains. 

Obverse. A standing full-length figure of a man, look- 
ing to the front. The figure is in fictitious relief by the 
background’s being sunk, as though stamped ; no part of 
the coin, however, rises above the general level of the edges. 
Round, and over the head, is a circlet, as in the last coin. 
The arms hang down on each side, and the legs are slightly ~ 
apart, with the feet turn outwards. The two triangular 
spaces at each side of the head—between that and the arms 
and the side of the coin—are filled with an ornamental 
winding design. Filling up the space between the feet is 
a small triangular relief. A horizontal bar runs below-the 
feet. Thereis something which I am unable to distinguish 
on each side of thelegs. The figureis not quite so graceful 
ag.the former, and the arms are less natural in appearance ; 
the shoulders are also narrow, but in other respects the 
figure is well proportioned. 

Reverse: The same symbol as on the last coin. In the 
spaces to left and right of it, between the horizontal arms 
and the verticle side-bars, there are four (or perhaps five) 
letters in relief, which appear to form the name of the king. 
Two are on each side of the central vertical bar, those on 
the left being written vertically, and those on the right 


‘horizontally, The characters are clearly those of the Asoka 


inscriptions, and they seem to have been well made, and 


very distinct ; but, owing to the wearing away of the coin, 


and to its bending near them, it is difficult to decipher 
them. I doubtfully identified those on the left as Aaja, 
and those on the right as Ada. If so, the left ones read 
from the bottom upwards, and the others from left to 
right. We know that the lettering was very irregular on 
the most ancient coins. On the inscribed coins found at 
Eran by General Cunningham, the letters read in one case 
from right to left, and in two others from left to right. 
3. An oblong copper coin, 122 inch long, *50 inch 
wide, and weighing at present 41 grains. A small flake, 
28—85 D 
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which has been broken off the reverse face, would bring up 
the total weight to about 43 grains. 

Obverse.—A standing full-length figure of a man, facing 
_ to the front, but looking towards his right. The usual 
circlet or raised bar passes round and over the head, and it 
has four outward equidistant bosses or projections, A 
horizontal bar passes acrosa over the head, and the upper 
corners of the coins, at each side of the head, are filled with 
a raised design. The arms hang down at the sides, and the 
legs are slightly apart, the fest being turned half- outwards. 
Iwo upright bars stand at each side, as high as the middle 
ofthe thighs. The figure is moderately well-proportioned. 

Reverse.—The same symbol as on the other coins, with 
two horizontal raised bars below it instead of one. There 
are no letters on this coin, 

This coin was found at a slightly higher level than the 
preceding one, and above the pottery stratum. Unfortu- 
nately it is broken in two. 

4. An oblong copper coin, 1:20 inch long, °55 inch. 
wide, and weighing 35 grains. This coin is much corroded, 
but is otherwise in fair condition. 

Obverse.—The full-length figure of a man looking to the 
front, with the arms hanging down near the sides, and the 
feet somewhat apart, the toes being turned half-outwards, 
The figure is slender, and very narrow-waisted; but as 
regards longitudinal dimensions, it is not badly propor- 
tioned, Round and over the head is the usual circlet-— 
about two-thirds of a circle—springing from the shoulders. 
Over this is a horizontal bar, separated from the border 
rim by a sunk channel of similar width. This border runs 
round three sides of the coin, being absent at the feet, and 
is flat and rather broad for a coin of this siza. The spaces 
between the figure and the border, and between the legs as 
high as the calves, are partly filled up with simple winding 
tracery. 

Reverse.—The symbol found on the other coins, but 
made in a slightly different manner, the bends at the ends 
of the cross-bars being turned in the opposite direction— 
that is, the top one turns to the left, and the rest are 
similarly reversed. Below the horizontal base line of this 
symbol there are two waving parallel lines, instead of one. 


. 
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On each side of the vertical bar, and above the short 
upright side-bars, there appear to be letters ; but they are 
ao indistinct that Ihave been unable to decipher any of 
them. ‘The first one, the upper letter on the left side, 
seems to resemble the first letter on coin No. 2. 

This coin was met with in widening a high-level channel 
from the west sluice near the ruins of a small digaba_ 
marked on the plan. I have already mentioned that there 
were some better-class dwellings along this channel. Their 
floora were cut through at depths varying from two to five 
feet below the present ground-level, and it was among the 
deeper ones that this coin was found. Several fragments 
of pottery discovered at the site are quite similar to those 
_ unearthed at the potters’ establishment on the opposite 
side of the Tissa tank ; and, so far as one can judge from 
the general nature of the remains, their depth below the 
surface, the character of the pottery, and especially the sizes 
of the bricks (which are almost exactly the same as those 
of the Mahdrdma, and might have been made with the 
same moulds), these rains are at least as old as those found 
in cutting out the site fur the new sluice. 

5. A roughly circular copper coin, having @ mean dia- 
meter of about 1:27 inch, and a weight of 220 grains. 
This coin has, unfortunately, been badly stamped, so that 
part of the design is omitted on both faces. Aaa result of 
this, however, it can clearly be seen that two dies have not 
been exactly opposite, from which it is probable that the 
copper disk was laid on a die, and impressed by blows on 
another die held by the hand. The design on the reverse 
face seems to have been afterwards cut out more deeply by 
hand. The designs on both faces are brought into relief by 
sinking the back-ground. | 

Obrerse.—The design is surrounded by two parallel 
circular lines, -10 inch apart, having between them an 
‘ntermediate line, broken, in one part, by a series of dots, 
and perhaps similarly broken on the opposite side, which is 
missing in this specimen. About three-quarters only of 
the design on this face can be seen, the rest, owing to the 
irregularity of the stamping, having missed the disk. 

In the right-hand lower corner is the side-view of a well- 
shaped elephant in relief, facing to the left, with extended 

"Da 
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tail. Above the elephant, to the left, is what I take to be 
a representation of the sacred bé branch, growing out of a * 
rectangular frame, or surrounded by a fence which has bars 
crossing from the middle of each side. On each of the 
upper corners of this frame is a dot or bead, which may be 
intended to represent a fruit, with two leaflets springing 
from it. (The eight minor bé trees each bore two fruits, 
Mak., p. 120.) The tree consists of a substantial upright 
stem, from the sides of which diverge two lateral alternate 
branches (instead of five, ag stated at Mah., p: 113). The 
stem and branches each bear three leaves at their extremi- 
ties —one being at the end, and opposite ones at each side.” 
_ Tothe right of this branch; at the top of the design, 
under the rim, is the symbol which I have already described 
on coin No. 1, Between this and the branch are three 
circular dots, while another dot is found at its right lower 
corner near the rim. Between the “Svastika’’ symbol and 
the elephant's back, there are two peculiar symbols—that 
on the left much like a sextant, an isosceles triangle lying 
on its side, with a vertical cross-bar at the apex, which is 
towards the left; that on the right like a double eye-glass 
more than anything else, resting on a line which cuts off 
the bottoms of the two circles. | 
Keverse.—The design is surrounded by a single flat rim. 
About three-quarters of this design, also, can alone be 
clearly seen. The design has evidently been improved by 
cutting out a shallow trench round the outlines. An 
imaginary horizontal diameter will divide the symbols on 
this face into two groups—three above it, and one below it. 
In the middle of the upper half is a very clear represen- 
tation of the peculiar “Svdstika’’ symbol found on the 
other old coins, in broad high relief, at the right upper 
corner of which are three circular dots. ‘The design at the 
left is very indistinct, but three similar dots were probably 
symmetrically arranged there also, under which was a 
symbol that I have failed to distinguish. To the right of 
the symbol first described, below the three dots, and. 
ee ate eae ie eee ie 


* Compare Report on Archeological Survey of India, Vol. Xp. 79, 
and plate XXIV., where very ancient: punch-marked and die-struck 
coms are described and figured, having a facsimile of this bé tree on 
them, the seedlings alone being perhaps absent. 
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extending to the rim, is an outline like a second or third 
century M, from which, however, it differs slightly, so that 
it cannot, with certainty, be stated to be that letter. It 
consists of two inclined straight bars crossing each other 
a little above their middle, and having their tops and 
bottoms joined by horizontal lines, which are about half 
the length of the bars. At the crossing-place is a similar 
horizontal longer bar, while another short horizontal one, 
like the earliest form of attached u, is found on the right 
side. As the secondor third century « is written below the 
consonant, this symbol is perhaps not intended to represent 


* a letter. It may, however, be the “Aum” monogram of the 


time. ‘ 

In the middle of the lower half of this face, below the 
imaginary diameter, is the same double-eye-glass symbol 
as on the other face, but much larger, on each side of which 
are three circular dots in relief. 

6. Avcircular (7) copper coin with a raised rim on both 
faces, °65 inch in diameter and weighing 26 grains. 

Oleerse. The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, 
looking towards the left. The whole is in high relief. 
At the back of the head, under the rim, there are several 
letters in relief, which are either Greek or Roman, but they 
are too indistinct to be deciphered. 

Reverse. An exceedingly graceful, well- proportioned, 
full-length, small, standing figure of a man, looking to 
the front, and resting his weight on the right ler. In his 
right hand, which is extended outwards from the elbow, 
he holds a wreath, probably. The other arm is partly 
extended, and the hand apparently reste on & Spear. 
Under the rim, to the left of the figure, are several letters, 
which I am unable to decipher. | 

So far as I am aware, the only coins which closely 
resemble this are the Macedonian coins issued during the 
reigna of the Emperors Nero (54-68), Vespasian (69-79), 
and Domitian (81-96). But all those at the British . 
Museum are considerably larger than this one. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat., Coins of Macedonia, pp. 27,28.) The coin was found 
at the sluice-cutting, about three feet above the pottery 
stratum, together with the following coin No. 7, and it 
was nearly at the same level as No. 3, but slichtly higher. 
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9. -A cirenlar copper coin without rim, “50 inch in 
diameter, and weighing 22 grains. 
Obcerse. The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, 


- looking towards the right. The whole is in high relief. 


On his head isa helmet or cap, which does not cover the 
ear. There is something in relief in front of the face, 
which may possibly be some letters; but, if so, I am 
unable to distinguish them. 

Reverse. Three foll-leagth standing figares of nymphs 
in a row, in very low relief. The middle one is shorter 


than the others. All appear to be facing to the fronte 


The three nymphs are characteristic of the Greek coins 
of Apollonia. Coins of this type were issued during the 
first century B.C., and in the time of the Emperor 
Commodus, the latter ones, however, being twice the size of 
this coin. (Arit. Mus. Cat., Coins of Thessaly to Aetolia, 
pp: 61, 63.) 

8 <Acircular copper coin, *60 inch in diameter, and 
weighing 31 grains, This coin is very much defaced, and 
little can be made out with certainty regarding it. On the 
obverse, there is the head and bust of a man, half turned to 
the right, with the face in profile. He wears a tunic which 
is openedat the throat. There appears to be an undecipher- 
able legend under the rim. 

On the reverse there is an indistinct design in relief, and 
a lerend under the rim. 

0. A copper coin, intended to be circular, having a 
mean diameter of about *53 inch and a weight of 134 grains. 
This is a very puzzling coin, and Iam unable to suggest 
even its nationality. It has been badly stamped, so that 
the designs on the two faces are not opposite each other. 

Obverse. The coin has a low flat rim in fictitious relief. 
The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, facing the 
right, having a.circlet above his forehead confining his 
hair, which is very long. The execution is very rough, and 


, the distinguishing characteristic of the features is the 


enormous nose. - In front of the face are four nearly 
equidistant dots arranged parallel to and near the rim. 
Reverse. Much defaced. This face is occupied by symbols 
which appear to be two letters, one of them bearing a 
close resemblauce to a Kanarese attached letter (b/c). 


tl ” 
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The other letter has the form of the Asoka m ; but there are .. 
two small circles in relief at the sides of the vertical line 
of the letter. — 

From the roughness of the design and execution, and the 
long hair of the king, as well as from the letters on the 
reverse, I conclude that this coin is a south-Indian one. 
As it was found near the last described coin, in the cutting 
for the new sluice, its date is probably not later than the 
firat or second century A.D. Both of these coins were just 
over the gravel, but not at the spot where the pottery 
stratum was cut through. 

The coins numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4 evidently represent the 
- game value ; but they are of different reigns. It seems to 
me exceedingly probable that in these we have at last, if 
not the often-mentioned Sithhalese copper Aahdépana (haha- 
wana, Sith.) of the Pali works, at any rate one of its subdivi- 
sions. For an exhaustive discussion regarding the kah&pana, 
reference should be made to Prof, Rhys Davids’ work on the 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, 1877 (p. 3-and ff.). 
Compare also Aeport on Archelogical Sureey of India, 
Vol. X., pp. 79 to 81. 

I extract, however, two notes from the former work 
regarding thé kahapana : — 

“ Tis size and shape are uncertain ; but this at least can be said, 
that the sculptor of the bas-reliefs at Barah4t (who cannot have 
lived more than a century later than the compiler of the Dham- 
mapada), makes them square.” (P. 4). 

« We have, therefore, no evidence in Buddhist literature that in 
Magadha before the time of Asoka, or in Ceylon before the fifth 
century A.D., there were any coins proper, that is, pieces. of 
inscribed money struck by authority. (nthe other hand, we 
have no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage, 
and we have sufficient evidence that pieces of motal of certain 
weights, and probably marked or stamped by the persons who 
made them, were used as 3 medium of exchange, and that some 
eommon forms of this money had acquired recognized names.” 
(P. 13.). a 

Up to the time of Mahdndma, I have met with only-two 
references in the ancient histories to money employed in 
Ceylon, which was clearly said to be of gold or silver. One, 
quoted by Prof. Rhys Davids, states that Duatthagamint 
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deposited 8 lacs of /irafifias at each of the four gates of the 


 Lohaptsida (Mas. p. 163) ; and the other mentions the gift 


of 200,000 silver pieces (ri#piyd) to the priesthood, by 
Abhaya, son of Sirindga, 231—239 A.D. (Dip., xxii. 37). 

In all other cases previous to Mahdndma’s time, in which 
allusion is made to money in Ceylon, there is not only 
nothing to show that kahdpanas of copper were not referred 
to, but there is often good reason for thinking that copper 
alone was intended to be understood. Gold and silver were 
doubtless used much more freely in Indiathan in Ceylon, both 
as mediumsof exchange and for decorative purposes. This 
is evident when it is remembered that gold does not now 
exist in any but small quantities in Ceylon, and that - 
silver is still more rare. We cannot assume that the 
greater part of these metals has been washed out of the 
quartz before our time. It seems to be very unlikely, too, 
that gold was really made use of in the instance above 
referred to. The money was to be given to the labourers 
employed in building the Lohaphsdda, and it can hardly be 
supposed that they would be paid in gold.” In this case, 
hiraiifia may very possibly be an interpolation of Mahdnd- 
ma’s. Excluding this one instance, then; there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that upto the third century A.D. any 
but copper money was in large circulation in this country, 
When it is named, this money is always called kahipana. 
Seeing, therefore, that two of the oblong coins certainly date 
from before Christ, and that another (No. 4) most probably 
does, that nocopper coins but kah4panas or parts of kahépanas 
are known to have existed in Ceylon at that time, and that 
the Indian kahdpana has been represented by a pre-Christian 
sculptor as a rectangular coin, I conclude that we have at 
last obtained specimens of one of the subdivisions of the 
Simhalese kahdpana, 





* Ishould note, however, that in. one of the Mihintale inscriptions, 
which Dr, Miller attributes to Kassapa V. (937 to 954 A.D.) it is 
ordained that the workmen at the Ambasthala Wikdra were to be paid 
in“ kalandas” of gold. This may merely refer to the amount of their 
pay ; it does not necessarily indicate that gold was actually paid to the 
aaa In any case, it would of course be their yearly wages, and not 
pay given to them for short periods of service, as would he the casa at 
the Lohapisida (Ancient Inscriptions, No. 114.) See Appendix, Note 4. 
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The three oblong’ coins first described were found in the 
potters’ working-place, and not at the houses occupied by . 
the other work-people. From this it may be inferred that 
they belonged to the potters, or, at any rate, that the two 
oldest of them did. Proof that these potters possessed such 
money has been obtained by the discovery of two accurate 
' drawings of the symbol on the reverse side of the coins, 
scratched on two fragments of pottery taken out of the 
lowest stratum. I think that there cannot be much chance of 
error in assuming this symbol to be a representation of the 
royal seal or mark (/akuna) of the time ; but what it really 
meant originally will probably never be known. Is it 
possible that the central vertical line, with its cross-bar, the 
sedsti monogram, can be intended to represent the symbol 
on the royal standard, while the four lateral verticals sym- 
bolise the four descriptions of troops surrounding it— 
elephants, chariots, cavalry, and foot-soldiers? This seems 
far-fetched, but 1 am unable to suggest any better expla- 
nation. I may mention here, as an interesting fact in 
connection with these coins, that two accurate copies of 
the symbol are to be found on the rocks at Gal-lena Wihdra, 
in the North-Western Province. There are five inscriptions 
on the rocks, all purporting to be cut by Tissa, son of the 
Mahdrdja Gémani Abhaya, The symbol is cut at the end 
of two of these, together with another unexplained mark. For 
purposes of comparison I give sketches of all of these seals 
or diagrams :— 





Qn coins Nos 1, On coin No. 4. On pottery. On rotk at 

2, 3, 5. Gal-lena. 
Dr. Miiller has stated that the Gal-lena inscriptions at 
the end of which the marks are cut, are of considerably 
Jater date than another one of the five, which he has trans- 
cribed and translated (Ancient Inseripiions in Ceylon, text, 
p. 25), and which apparently belongs to Mahdciila Tissa, 
son of Wattagimini. Without entering into this (although 
the existence of this mark after them renders it unlikely 
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that they should be forgeries, and the inscription from which 
this seal is copied contains the aspirated 64), I may point 
ont that even if they belong to the second century A.D., 
their age will not affect the date of the coins on which the 
same symbol is found. The design was repeated on these 
coins for a long period after Christ. 

The fact of this symbol’s being thus cut on the Gal-lena 
rocks appears to me to be decisive as to the country to 

which the coins bearing it belong. A design borrowed from 

a foreign coin would be quite meaningless at the end of an 
inscription in Ceylon, purporting to record a royal gift ; 
and it seems probable that the mark or symbol was either 
copied from a Simbhalese coin, or was well-known as the 
royal seal. The great numbers of the kahdpanas mentioned 
in the Mahdvamsa also prove (if the statements are to be 
believed), that coining was carried:on io the Island. We 
ean hardly assume that coins of Indian origin were in such 
profusion in Ceylon. " 

It needs merely a glance at these ancient coins and the 
later Sirhhalese coins (or the beautiful photographs of them 
in Professor Rhys Davids’ volume), to convince any one of 
the immense falling off—both in drawing and engraving the 
design on the money—which had taken place by the 
middle of the 12th century. While the figure of the 

sh monarch on the recent coins is almost more like a quadruped 
than a biped—not to mention a king—the representation 

of the sovereign on all these old coins is well-proportioned, 

and, to a considerable extent, graceful. This difference in 

the appreciation of the proportions of the human figure, and 

‘in the ability to transfer this appreciation to the design on 

. the coins, indicates the lapse of a very long interval of time 
_ - between the latest specimen of the oblong money (No. 3) 
aml the earliest specimen of more modern money, the 

*Lamkeswara’ coin of Parikrama Bahu. The difference in 

the two coins is too great to be bridged over by a less period 
than many centuries ; and this is confirmed by the relative 
position in which the ancient coin was discovered. 

On a review of the whole available evidence, and especially 
remembering the position of one coin in the very bottom of 
the lowest stratum of the remains, it seems to me that, in the 

_present state of our knowledge of Simhalese numismatics, 
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the nearest approach which can be made to the ages of 
the money will be to consider the oldest oblong coin to date 
from at any rate not later than the early partof the second 
century B.C. Possibly it dates from the time of Mahdndiga 
himself. The other oblong coins, Nos. 2 and 4, are probably 
of bat slightly later date than No. 1; and they cannot be 
assumed to be Inter than the end of the second century B.C." 
The last oblong coin, No. 3, may perhaps belong to the early 
part of the first century A.D., or otherwise to the latter 
part of the preceding century. Its age cannot be assumed 
to be less than this, if a Greek coin, No. 6, found above it, 
was deposited during the first century after Christ. 

With regard to the large circular coin, No. 5, it must 
(until more is known of these ancient coins) be presumed to ~ 
be Sirhhalese. ‘The presence on it of the Bo-branch and the 
elephant might not alone justify this belief; but the addition 
of the symbol found on the other four ancient coins, on the 
Magama pottery, and on the Gal-lena rocks, affords what 
seems to me to be conclusive proof ofitsaccuracy. This coin 
was met with by my menin cutting a channel at Ellagala, at 
a point three miles in a direct line from the site of the other 
remains, so that its relative position affords no clue to its 
age, The representation of the Bo-branch indicates a time 
when Buddhism had not begun to languish in Ceylon ; and 
while the presence of the seal appears to show that the con 
is not very far removed in age from the oldest money yet . 
found, the marked difference in shape, design, and execu- 
tion between the oblong and round coins must be taken to . 
prove the lapse of a considerable period between the two 
styles. In this case, the date of this circular coin may 
perhaps be the second or third century A.D., but this can . 
only be a matter of conjecture. Itis quite possible that this 
and the latest oblong coin are nearly contempbraneous. 

It is interesting to note that the weight of the heaviest 
of the older coins is very nearly equal to one-fourth of the . 
weight of this one, the former being 524 grains, while a 
quarter of the weight of the latter is 59 grains. Ii can 
hardly be supposed. that this agreement is accidental, 








* In this case the coin No. 2 may possibly belong to Dutthagimini. 
He is termed simply Abhaya, at Mah., p. 97; Dip. 18, 53. 7 
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and if not, it is just possible that this round coin is the 
kah&pana; in which case the oblong coins are quarter 
kahipanas. It seems likely that in earlier times both the 


- kah&pans and its subdivisions were all oblong in Ceylon— 


the shape being perhaps borrowed from the Far East—and 
that in later years the more convenient round form was 
adopted for them, copied perhaps, from the Greek money 
which was already in circulation here, or from Greek money 
introduced into India. 

With so great a difference as 174 grains between the 
weights of two specimens out of four of the presumed 
quarter kahipana—one coin weighing only two-thirds of 
the other—it may be imagined that the difference was still 
more striking in other instances. The surprise which the 
Simhalese King expressed to the freedman of Annius 


' Plocamus at the accuracy of the weights of the Roman 


money can therefore be easily understood. Such an incident 
is scarcely one that would be invented, and proof is now 
atforded of the truthfulness of the statement made by the 
ancient traveller.* 


Industries and Commerce. | 

Pottery, This appears to have beenin an advanced state 
in Ceylon 2,000 years ago, and many of the pieces of 
earthenware which, have been procured are of excellent, 
quality. The black and red varnish, with which most of the 
plates and many of the smaller chatties were coated, has 
already been referred to. One smal] fragment of a deep 
red colour, taking a beautiful polish, may be specially 
mentioned. Various kinds of ornamentation on the out- 
sides of the ware are of common occurrence, especially on 
the chatties,such as parallel and horizontal sunk lines, cross-' 
hatched lines, and diamond and other patterns of different 
sizes and designs stamped in relief. Other fragments are 


_ Stamped in more elaborate designs, consisting, in the most 


decorated pieces, of a complicated tracery in relief, set off 
by something closely resembling gilding, which is now to 

*“Stupuisse scilicet regom pectiiiam que cum ipso capta fuerat, 
quo tametsi signata disparibus foret vultibns, parem tamen haberat 
modum ponderis,” (Polyhistor, of Solinus, cap. LVL, De Tuprobane 
Insult, ed. Hl. Stephanus, 1577, p. 100.) 
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be seen only on the ground-work or unelevated portion of 
the design. Jt was hoped that some example of painting — 
on pottery might come to light (Maé., p. 99); but, with the 
exception of the common black varnish, all search proved - 
unsuccessful. 

Jron.—From the large number of nodules of kidney iron 
met with throughout the sluice excavations, it is to be 
presumed that the iron used for making the axes and other 
tools was smelted on the spot, probably by the smiths them- 
selves. The iron isso nearly pure that this would present 
no difficulty, and the nodules could be picked out of the 
underlying decomposed gneiss or gravel, which is extremely 
ferruginous. 

Copper.— W orking in copper had arrived at considerable 
perfection. This is shown by the oblong coins, and also by 
the small bells and the copper drinking cup already de- 
scribed. It is clear that coining must have been practised 
for a long period before it could reach such an advanced 
stage. The earliest coins found are removed by centuries 
from the rode forms of money which must primarily have 
been adopted," and it seems to be likely that some kind of 
royal mint had long been established in Ceylon. It cannot | 
be supposed that any but skilled workmen could produce 
such money, or that any one who wished to do so would be 
permitted to stamp the royal seal on it, even if he were able 
to engrave the stamps or dies for the two faces of the coin. 

Gems, Corals, Glass, f'¢.—The tourmaline and carnelian 
beads met with in our excavations, and the amethysts found 
both there and in the copper-vessel, prove that gemming 
was regularly practised, and that the art of cutting, drilling, 
and polishing such stones inthe form of beads was far from 
its infancy, and was as well understood as at present.t 
(Aah. p- 51.) The presence of these beads among the 
remains shows that there is nothing ie env in the 


* The execution of these coins is far in advance of the early coins 
found by General Cunningham at Eran, (Report, Arch. Survey of 
India, Vol. X., p. 77.) 

{ The beautiful form of the carnelian bead can have been obtained 
only by means of a lathe, It is as perfect a sphere as could be 
turned out of a modern workshop, and probably it was polished with 
pumice, 
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“account of DuttharAmini’s decorations at the Lohapdsida : 
— All these apartments were highly embellished ; they 
had festoons of beads, resplendent gems. The flower orna- . 
ments appertaining thereto were also set with gems, and 
the tinkling festoons were of gold.” (Mad. p, 163 ; compare 
Dip, xi., 20; see also Appendix.) 

_ Besides these beads, a large, inferior, uncut amethyst, and 
pieces of chalcedony, carnelian, and rock-crystal in the 
rough state, have been discovered in the cutting’ near the 
sluice. I believe that none of these stones are found in the 
néithbourhood of Tissawewa. 

It may be of interest, for the sake of camparison, to 
enumerate the stones now worked in Ceylon; and Mr. 
Hayward, of Colombo, the representative of Mr. Streeter, 
the well-known dealer in precious stones, has been kind 
enough to furnish me with a list of those met with by him, 
as follows :— 


Sapphire Spinel | Garnet 
Ruby * Tourmaline | dacinth 
* Amethyst _ Aquamarine | Jargon 
Cat’s-eye * Rock-crystal | * Solenite. 
Alexandrite * Chaleedony (rare) | 
* Chrysoberyl | Star-stone | 


(Of these, six marked (*) have been discovered at Tissa- 
mahdrdma. 

The coral from which the beads are made may have been - 
obtained round the southern coast. Without doubt great 
numbers of these small beads were overlooked in our exca- 
vations ; and it is certain that when so many were in the 
possession of men of the lower castes, the collection of the 
coral and its cutting and boring must have been an industry 
of some importance. (Mah. p. 168; Dip. xx., 13.) 

Of the flat disks composed of silicate of alumina, and 
belonging to necklaces, we have found no less than 70, 
either whole or broken, That so many were lost by these 
people is a proof of their abundance, and almost a proof that 
they were a local production. This manufacture shows, 
almost more plainly than anything else, the great attention 
paid in early times to the making of articles for personal 
adornment. 
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No pearls were found in the excavations ;-but part of one 
. of the valves of a pearl-oyster shell has been obtained near 
the Tissa sluice, and there were several small pearls in the 
copper vessel already mentioned. One of these pearls was 
split in two for setting—a practice still in vogue, although 
ita antiquity may not have been previously known. These 
pearls were perhaps procured not very far from Migama. I 
have picked up a complete shell of a young mussel (the 
valves not separated) at Hambantota. 

One smal] piece of gold-leaf, perhaps from a necklace 
or ornament" of very delicate workmanship, is the sole 
representative of this metal. 

Glass —The discovery, among the oldest remains, of three 
small blue glass beads—perforated longitudinally for string- 
ing on a necklace—as well as a small fragment of broken 
lass, is another of the interesting experiences of these 
researches. There is, of course, nothing to show that these 
were made in the Island ; but glass is mentioned as forming 
part of the decorations in Dewdinam-piya Tissa’s dedication 
procession at Anurddhapura (Ma. p. 99) ; and Saddhitissa 
is reported to have made “‘a lump of glass.” (Dip. xx., 5). 
Considering the beautiful colour of two of these beads, and 
the good shape of all, I am inclined to believe that they 
were imported ; otherwise it is clear that the manufacture 
had reached such a state of excellence that more evidences 
of it ought to be forthcoming, either among these early 
remains, or, at any rate, in the early histories. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how an art which had made such decided 
progress could be lost, more particularly when it is remem- 
bered how the knowledge of such arts is transmitted here 
from father to son, in special families, for centuries. These 
beads might easily have come from Phoonicia, vid Assyria. 
The broken piece of glass is, however, of inferior quality, 
and full of minute air-bubbles. It is of a dull blue colour. 
It could scarcely be worth while to transport soch a speci- 
men as this from Pheenicia, and possibly it may have been 
come from India. 





* Since writing this, I have seen two pieces of gold which covered 
the relics deposited in a receptacle at the Yutth4la digaba, and [ find 
that the fragment which we have obtained is similar to them, and was 
probably intended for a similar purpose. 
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Besides the bangle already described (“Personal Orna- 
ments,” No. §),a larger piece of glasa of a good quality, 
and of as late adate, has been procured in the high-level 
channel cutting which passed through part of the city. (See 
“ Honsehold Utensils,” No. 19.) This must have been made 
some centuries after the other pieces of glass, bringing the 
‘manufacture down to perhaps the 4th or 5th century A.D., 
if not later.* It is of a-rich green colour, and apparently 
without flaw. The discovery of this latter piece makes it 
still more likely that all the glass is imported from India. 

I now come to three substances which are certainly 

importations.. 

ithinoceros Horn.—Among the houses of the artificers, at 
the site of the Tissa sluice, a piece of black horn, which ap- 
pears to form the spiral root end of the horn of a young 
rhinoceros, probably 2. sondiacus, the lesser Indian rhino- 

ceros, was met with. This was used medicinally, and it 

_ is still numbered among the native nostrums of the present 
day as an effective antidote for snake-bite. It is taken 
internally, mixed with human milk, some of the horn being 
rubbed down or scraped off in a powder for the purpose. It 
will be observed that the end of this piece of horn has been 
rubbed down in this manner. It is very highly valued for 
its medicinal properties, and this piece is said to be locally 
worth several pounds sterling. 

Dr. Jerdon says that Riinoceros sondiacus “ is found at 
present in the Bengal Sunderbuns, and a very few indivi- | 
duals are stated to occur in the forest tract along the 
Mahanuddy river, and extending northwards towards Mid- 
napore ; and also on the edge of the Rajmahal hills near the 
Ganges. It occurs also more abundantly in Burmah, and 
thence through the Malayan Peninsula to Java and Borneo.” 
(Mammals of India, reprint 1874, p. 234.) 

Jade.—The presence of jade among the remains of the 
oldest date is perhaps, on some accounts, more interesting 
than the discovery of glass. The pieces, including the bead 














* Sarhghatisea I, (2429 —v4g A.D.) is said to have placed “ » glass pin- 


nacle” on the spire of the Ruwanwali digaba ; but this is not unlikely to 
have been a crystal. (See Mah, p- 229.) There is a crystal, now on 
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and ear-ring, were all found among or near the honses of 
the artificers. 

Pumice.—A small piece of material identified by Mr. A. 
C. Dixon as pumice was also found in one of the same 
houses. Possibly this was used medicinally, but more 
en it was employed in polishing precious stones. 

Foreign Trade. 

The two last articles appear to be small things on which 
to found a big hypothesis; but if I am correct (in the 
absence of suitable works of reference) in supposing that 
the jade has come from the east of the Bay of Bengal,” 
and that the pumice cannot have been procured nearer than 
Sumatra, we have here proof of a direct ancient trade 
between North-Eastern Indiaand the Far East, if not directly 
between Ceylon itself andthe East. Nor is there anything 
in such a theory which is inconsistent with probabilities. 
It is known that centuries before these remains were covered 
up many vessels sailed from the Ganges to Ceylon; and, if 
so, there is every likelihood that others carried their trading 
operations eastward along the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
If Buddhist missionaries were despatched from India to 
Burma in the reign of Asoka, that country must have been 
long previously known to the inhabitants of North-Eastern 
India. f The earliest travellers must have been traders, 
and they must also have gone by sea, the land journey being 
impossible. And with a trade route once established between 
India and Burma and round the coasts of India, some of the 
desirable produce of the Far East would certainly find its way 





* Since this was written Mr. Hayward has informed me that he 
has been shown jade which was said to be procured and ent in Northern 
India; but, if so, he remarks that it must be found in very limited 
quantity, and he considers that China and Japan are the true sources 
of it, He states, however, that the specimens of jade which have been 
found at Tissamahirima are moch coarser than Chinese samples, so 
that I conelnde they may perhaps have come from Northern India- 
The carnelian is also probably imported from India. 

1 The first Bnddhist missionaries, 18 in number, visited China in 
B.C. 216, but they made the’ journey overland, As foreigners and 
“strange characters,’ they were all thrown into prison, but eventually 
released. Still, it seems probable that a trade with China existed 
before they ventured to make the journey. ( China, by Proff. Douglas, 
p- 318). 
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to Ceylon, a country in close mercantile and political connec- 
tion with Mégadha, and capable of offering in return many 
highly-valned articles not found in the Far East. If this 
trade be admitted—as the discovery of pumice (if not the 


~ jade) in Ceylon almost compels it to be"—the voyage of 
- Wijaya and his companions is no longer a matter for surprise 


or doubt ; they simply took a well-known route in search of 
« pastures new andfields Arcadian,” tempted probably by sto- 
ries of the gem and pearl-producing capabilities of this Island. 
In support of this theory I annex an extract from Prof. 
Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity (translated by Abbott, 
1879), the italics being mine. 
Regarding the Pheenicians it is said: —“ The south-west 
coast of Arabia was no longer a place for producing and 
exporting frankincense and spices; it became the trading 
place of the Somali coast, and before the year 1000 B.C. 
was also the trading place for the products of India, which 
shins of the Indians carried to the shore of the Sabeans and 
Chatramites.........--....by the foundation and success of the 
trade to Ophir and.the most remote places of the East which 
they reached, their commerce obtained its widest extent and 
brought in the richest returns. With incense and balsam 


there came to Tyre cinnamon and cassia, sandalwood and 


ivory, gold and pearls, from India, and the silk tissues of the 
Distant East.” (Vol. IL, pp. 297—298.) 

De. Dancker further points out that from his inscriptions 
it is learnt that “Asoka is not only in connection with 
Antiyaka—i.e. with is neighbour Antiochus, who sat on the 
throne from 262 to 247 B.C., and with Turamaya, i.e. with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (285-246 B.C.),—but also 
with Antigonus Gonnatas of Macedonia (272-258 B.C.), 
with Alissanda,—i.e. Alexander of Epirus (272-258 B.C.), 
and even with Magas, King of Cyrene..........2--Not merely 
were these lands of the Distant West known, Asoka was in 
connection with them. Ambassadors were sent to their 
princes, and are said to have received the assurance that no 
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Krakatoa eruption in the Sunda Straita has been washed ashore both on 


the coast of India and near Jaffna. (See Ceylon Observer, April 10th 
and March 25rd, 1885.) 
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hindrance would be placed in the way of the preaching of 
- the doctrine of Buddha.” ( Loe. cit., Vol., IV., p. 529.) 


| Education. 

Although an examination of the inscriptions of the 
Island has led Dr. Miiller to deem that the art of writing 
was not known in Ceylon as early as in India, which, in 
any case, would be an « priori inference, the evidence 
afforded by the inscribed fragments of pottery appears to 
prove the introduction of the art ata period at any rate 
not very much later than the reign of Asoks. When the 
small area included in onr excavations at the sluice, and 
the quantity of inscribed pieces still lying undisturbed in 
the soil, are considered, and when it is remembered that 
these represent only a part of the defective pottery rejected 
at the manufactory after being burnt, it is a fair deduction 
that a far greater number, probably hundreds at least, 
of inscribed and perfect specimens have been made and 


sold. Yet this writing, done by ordinary potters, is, as a ie: 


rule, as well executed as that of the best of the most 
ancient inscriptions. There are few of the ill-formed 
uncouth letters, such as illiterate people might be expected 
to make.* If the form of the letters is any guide (and 
among several examples, which plainly are not all the work 
of one writer, it must be), there is only one published . 
inscription in South Ceylon, that of [laniga, which gomes 
within 100 years of the age of the most recent of these. 
The letters cannot, therefore, have been engraved by persons 
who were specially imported for the purpose of cutting 
inscriptions, and who might, in such a case, have amused 
themselves by decorating the hardened but unbaked 
earthenware, and Iam forced to conclude that the whole 
work is due to the potters themselves, When the inferior 
position of this caste is taken into consideration,t such a 
fact must be admitted to afford evidence of a state of 
education in the country which is unexpected. There are 
not many potters inthe Island at the present day who could 

* Even in the present day what « small percentage of English labour- 
ing men would print a large S or N correctly ! 

t Intwo lists in Upham’s Buddhist Tracts they are placed respectively 
> th and 9th of the lower castes, excluding the Wellalas (pp. 341 and 345), 
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write sentences on their productions. If potters possessed — 
_ the knowledge of writing, we may be sure that the higher 
tastes, too, would not be ignorant of it. It seems to me 
that such negative evidence as the absence of rock inscrip- 
tions of a very early date proves little. It is one thing to 
_ -write a few sentences on a leaf, but quite another—and a 
__ thousand times more difficult and tedions—to cut them on a 
Tock. But it was easy to scratch the letters on the partly- 
hardened clay, and these workmen appear to have amused 
themselves by doing so. Not only can this be deduced, 
but an examination of these letters leaves no doubt that 
many, if not all, were engraved with some sharp-pointed 
instrument similar to the style now in use. Considering 
‘this fact, and the indubitable age of the inscriptions, my 
______ Gonelusion is that the art of writing had been introduced 
into Ceylon ata period long antecedent to the cutting of 
¢ 
. 





the first rock inscriptions in the Island ; and I not only see 
nothing anworthy of credit in the earliest references to it 
contained in the Mahdvathsa (p. 53, 54, 60, and 131), but 
every likelihood of their being a strict. adherence to fact. 
: The art must necessarily have been in existence in India 
~ for centuries before the first Indian rock inscriptions were 
cnt, and it is unlikely that none of the early settlers, 
_ - specially those from the courts of the Indian Kings, should 

__ be acguainted with it. At any rate, It is certain that the 

art of writing must have been brought to Ceylon long before 
the knowledge could spread to people of the lower castes. 

‘ It is much to be regretted that no fall sentence has been 
.  diseovered on the pottery, and only two or three complete 
ie words. In nearly all cases there is only a letter or two. 

= The two longest inscriptions read :— 
‘a No.1. ....he Dayapu saha Aba....... 
~S No.2. Gapati sicasa, 

The letters discovered are :— 

: A, Ei, ka, aa, da, fa, na, pa, ba, mea, Ya, Pa, Od, St, 
5a Aa, and all the short attached vowels. The sa is 
ie of the angular form, like the Greek digamma. 

Mode of Burial. 
Nothing to illustrate the earliest form of burial in Oeylon 
ie: a2 has come to light, but an interesting é¢xample of a much 
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Jater date was discovered in excavating the high-level 
channel from the sluice, Four and a-half feet from the 
surface, exactly under a medium-sized tree, andabout six feet 
above the lowest stratum of remains, a large wide-mouthed 
chatty was encountered. This, although broken, was taken 
garefally out, and was found to contain a number of cal-. 
cined pieces of bone. Inverted on these was a small 
earthenware lamp, already described. (“ Household Uten- 
sils,"’ No. 22.) As the groove for the wick is blackened by fire, 
the lamp has evidently been in use, and we may assume 
that it belonged to the buried person. The Buddhist 
priests at the Mahdrdma and Yatthéla digabas (re presenting 
the Siamese and Amarapura sects) are both strongly of 
opinion that these are not the remains of a priest—a belief 
which is the more justified from the fact of there being no 
wihdra in the immediate neighbourhood. It is uncertain 
how long Tissawawa has been breached and deserted, but 
it has undoubtedly been so for a long period, Hundreds 
_of years must have elapsed after the embankment gave 
way, before the bed of the tank and the paddy field could 
be overgrown with dense jungle and forest, as was the case 
before the recent restoration. It is almost certain that the 
tank was in order when Tamils were settled at it in the 
time of Mizha, in the early part of the 13th century, 
but [have met with nothing of later date regarding the 
place. The shape of many bits of pottery found in a layer 
immediately below the vegetable mould at the surface of 
the ground resembles that of fragments in the lowest - 
stratum, and is, in many cases, unlike that of earthenware 
of modern manufacture, some of the articles, such as plates, 
being no longer made in Ceylon. These must have been 
deposited before the tank burst, and the form of burial 
above described may belong to the same period. ‘There is 
nothing to indicate its exact date, and all that can be said 
with accuracy is that itis apparently some centuries old, 
and that it may possibly date from the 14th century." 

In conclusion, I beg to state that, being in a remote 
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“Compare the account in the Corpus Jnscriptionum Sndicorum 
Vol..L, p. 23, of the discovery of four similar cinerary urns at Bairat, | 
the lamp, however, being wanting. 
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station, and having left many of my books in Colombo, I 
~ have been unable to consult an adequate number of works 
of reference, and this report has therefore been written 
under special disadvantares. 

I must not omit to acknowledge, however, the ready 
assistance which Mr. D. W. Ferguson, of the Ceylon 
Odserver, has given mein this matter, by kindly lending to 
me several valuable works which I did not possess. I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. A. OC, Dixon, B.Sc., for kindly 
_ €xamining and identifying several stones, and for ascertain- 
ing the composition of the silicate of alumina ornaments ; 
and to Mr. J. Hayward for valuable information regarding 
_ the precious stones reported on. 


— __ — —E ————— 





Since drawing up this report, and recording my conclu- 
_ sions regarding the introduction of the art of writing “at a 


3 period at any rate not very much later than the reign of 





Asoka,” I have discovered a large series of inscribed bricks 
at the Yatthdla digaba. These bricks formed part of the 
body of the dagaba, and having fallen down in a talus have 
been removed to make way for the restoration now being 
carried out. Many of the bricks of the Mahdréma are, I 
have since been informed by the resident priest and others, 
similarly inscribed ; but the letters (not being known to 
any one here) were supposed to be merely fanciful meéeaning- 
less marks drawn on the bricks, and no particular attention 
was paid to them. This is very unfortunate, as both the 
late Dr. Goldschmidt and Dr. E. Miller, the Archmwologi- 
cal Commissioners, visited the digaba while the repairs 
were In progress. As Mahdndga, the constructor of this 
digaba, was the contemporary of Asoka, we should, had 
their attention been drawn to these marks, have obtained a 
Sibhalese alphabet known to be of the same age as Asoka’s, 
and we should thus have had the best possible local starting 
point for Simhalese paleography. These bricks are now 

relaid in the dagaba, and the letters are lost to Archeology. 
I have, however, found one or two letters similar to those 
- at the Yatthdla digaba on some of the fragments of brick — 

not yet built into the Mahdrdma. 
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At the Yatthila digaba the restoration has just been 
begun, and [ have thus been able to preserve a good series 
of bricks from oblivion, Their paleographical value de- 
pends largely on the date of the structure, regarding which 
the ancient histories are quite silent, the only guide being 
the statement in the Mahdvarhsa that Mahdndga’ sson Tissa,: 
who succeeded him, was born atthe Yatthdla wihira, and, 
as Turnour has added, “ during the flight” of his father. If 
the Yatthila wihdra, to which reference is made, is the 
wihdra which now goes by the name, at the Yatthdla 
digaba in the ancient Magama, this statement, as I have 
already mentioned, cannot be correct. It is improbable, on 
the face of it, and it becomes impossible, when we consider 
(1) that the palace was most likely not more than a mile dis- 
-tant; (2) that Mahéinaca was apparently 53 years old at the 
time’; and (3) that in this case Tissa’s grandson was born 18 
years afterwards. Even if my revised chronology is quite 
wrong—(although it rests on too secure a foundation to be 
more than a few years wrong)—it cannot be supposed that 
the prince was born at a wihdra when the palace was in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Besides, the Mahivamea says, 
“proceeding thence to Rohana,” an expression which would 
not have been used if the Yatthila wihdra was at Magama. 
Magama had long before been the residence of a prince, at 
least—even if Wijaya never lived at it; and Mahdndga 
came as the tributary king or viceroy of the southern king- 
dom, and not merely as a fngitive who would be glad of 
any shelter for his family. Jinaratana Terunnanse, of the 
Yatthala wihira, informs me, also, that it is stated in the 
Dh&tuvathsa that Mahdnéga erected this wihéra, If so, 
this should be decisive evidence against his son’s birth at 
it during the journey of the father to the southern capital. 
I hope to give the extract relating to it before closing my 
report. (See Appendix, Note 6.) Whether this was the 
case or not, I conclude, from the other evidence above given, 
that if Prince Tissa was born at a Yatthdéla wihdra it must 
have been some other than this one.* At any rate, he 
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* There is ao Yatahalena wibira on the road from Colombo to 
Kandy, connected by tradition with Yatthdlaka Tissa. (Ancient Inscrip- 
tions, No. 86.) _ 
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bore the name of Yatthdlaka Tissa, and succeeded his 
father in the sovereignty. I have already shown that 
Mahdntiga may have been born about 296 B.C. ; andif we 
suppose him to have died at the age of 70, his son Tissa 
would succeed to the throne about 226 B.C. This is pro- 
bably not more than afew years wrong; Mahaniga must 
have been on the throne at least 14 or 15 years in order to 
complete the great works which he undertook at Magama 
and elsewhere—(the Dhdtuvarhsa says that he erected 100 
wihdras) ; and toallow time for the interpolation of his 
son and grandson before Kikawanna Tissa, he cannot be 
assigned a much longer life. -Nothing is more likely or 
natural than that the son of the constructor of the Maha- 
rama (and perhaps the Sandagiri digaba also), should 
emulate his father in the erection of a large digaba ; and 
when we find one at Migama named after his birthplace, 
it ean be assigned to him with greater prospect of accuracy 
than to any other monarch. As he bore his uncle’s name, 
Tissa, it can be understood that he might prefer to call this 
digaba after the place where he waa born, rather than after 
a name which might be confounded, in after years, with 
that of his relative. It may be assumed, then, that the 
Yatthaéla dicaba was built by Yatthilaka Tissa; and in 
that case the date of its construction must, until more is 
known of early Simbalese chronology, be put down to the 
period between 210 B.C. and 226 B.C.—say, about 220 
B.C. 

So faras probabilities are a guide, therefore, this date, 
220 B.C., is the date of the inscriptions found on the bricks 
at the Yatthala digaba; and the forme of the letters them- 
selves afford valuable confirmatory evidence that the writing 
was done not very long after that of the Asoka inscriptions. 
I annex drawings of the letters met with, and if this report 
should be published, I hope that it may be possible to re- 
produce them accurately by lithography. This will be much 
better than a lengthy comparison of the letters with those 
of Asoka, and ofthe oldest inscriptions in Ceylon, at Toni- 
gala and Gal-lena. (Ancient Inseriptions, Nos. 1 and 2.) 
Attention may however be drawn to the fact that some of 
these letters are now, I believe, for the first time found in 
Ceylon in the most ancient character. These are J, E, 0, 
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fla, pha, and the trifid sa ; while jha, of which many copies 
have been found, has been rarely met with in rock inscrip-— 
tions in the Island. 

In nearly all cases only one letter is written ona brick, 
(often with an attached long or short vowel”) ; but in a few 
instances two have been discovered, apparently forming the 
names of men, such as Kaja, Taka, Jhata (or Jhara). 
Of most of the letters many copies have been procured, and 
the letters A, Ai, ga (with vowels), ca (with vowels), and 
na (with vowels), are particularly numerous. I suppose 
that they are the initials of the brickmakers, written or 
stamped while the clay was soft and plastic. Mr. Goone- 
ratne, Atapattu Mudaliyar of Galle, has suggested to me 
that they may indicate the part of the structure in which the 
bricks were to be placed; but this seems to me to be very 
improbable. The brickmakers could know nothing about 
the building work; and as all the bricks are of only two 
dimensions, which are mixed up indiscriminately in the 
structure, there could not be any necessity for such a proce- 
dure; it would be quite impossible for any one to determine 
before the bricks were burnt in what part of the diégaba they 
were to be placed. The only other hypotheses are that the 
brickmakers wrote the letters to record the number of bricks 
made, or that they wrote them for amusement, or that they 
wrote them as their initials or marks. The first hypothesis 
is negatived by the fact of the great preponderance of cer- 
tain letters, the rarity of others, and the absence of some 
few ; the second is disproved by the fact that several of the 
lettera are impressed by well-cut dies ; and I see no reason 
to doubt that the last theory is the true explanation of the 
presence of the letters on the bricks, especially after the 
evidence afforded by the inscribed pottery of the state of 
education of other members of this caste at a very early 
date. 

Evidently, almost all the letters have been written with 
the finger end, but a few have been traced with pointed 
sticks or twigs, and several others have been deeply and 
beautifully stamped in intaglio with well-cut dies, apparently 














* ‘This is the first time that the long vowels, except 4, as they ore 
found in Asuka's inscriptions, have been met with in Ceylon. 
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made of hard wood. On two or three stamped bricks there 


| a is the impress of part of the edge of the die, the size of - 


which almost proves that it was made of this material. The 
written letters vary in length from about three inches to 
five and a-half inches, but the stamped ones are usually 
somewhat smaller. The written ones are made in a free, 
bold manner, which only men who were well accustomed to 
writing could acquire. One or two letters appear to be 
purposely wrongly made, the curve in the ca, for instance, 
being on several bricks traced on the wrong side of the 
vertical line; and I have met with one of this shape 
impressed by a well-cut stamp. A man with this initial 
may have adopted this mode of distinguishing his signature 
from that of another person having the initial, Only four 
kinds of marks, which are not letters, have been discovered ; 
these consist of one, two, four, and five dots or punctures, 
the idea being evidently taken from the three dots of the 
letter J. This appears to show that nearly all the brick- 
makers could write, or more of -these marks would have 
been found. 

If the hypothesis that these letters are the initials of the 
brickmakers is correct, and if it is further allowable to sepa- 
rate stamped from written letters as the initials of different 
persons, the specimens obtained must be the work of about 
80 different men. How many more different initials might 
be procured, were the whole of the bricks used in the 
dagaba to be carefully examined, cannot be guessed ; but 
the number might certainly be muchincreased, The bricks 
which I have been able to examine were merely a few of the 
bricks forming the upper half of the dome or cupola. 

That any such letters should have been written onthe bricks 
forming the body of the Yatthdla diigaba and the Mahtiréma, — 
affords conclusive proof that the art of writing was intro- 
duced into Ceylon not later than the time of Asoka ; but 
when we find that nearly all these brickmakers were capa- 
ble of writing their initials (or any kind of letters) on 
bricks, it must be also admitted that the knowledge of 
writing had by that period spread generally throughout the 
country. As I previously remarked, if men of low caste 
knew how to write, the higher castes must certainly have 
been aware of it. When we thus find the people renerally, 
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alt ritkieacly: Wha-we'tind OM lower castes able to-wehe 
so early as 240 B.C. (about which time the building of the 
Mahdréma was probably begun), it may be accepted as 
almost beyond doubt that the knowledge of writing was 
bronght to Ceylon fully 170 years previously, by the first 
settlers, Ifthe art had been introduced only at the time of 
Mahinda’s mission, there would have been no time for so 
many of the builders of the Mahdrima to learn to write ; 
and there is no ground for assuming that these men were 
specially imported from Magadha for the purpose of burn- 
ing bricks. Prof. Max Miiller ( Hist. of Sanscrit Literature, 
quoted by Duncker Joc. cit., Vol. iv., p. 156) has fixed the 
date of the first written work in India, Panini’s Grammar, 
at about 356 B.C. ; but he considers that the art was known 
in India before 600 B.C. Dr. Duncker would remove this 
date to 800 B.C, (loc. cit., p. 157). It would be strange, then, 
if the first Magadhese settlers were quite ignorant of it. 

Writing must have been long practised, too, before the 
idea of cutting dies with which to print the letters was 
originated. This may possibly have been adopted originally 
in India, from the Babylonians, who, as is well-known, had 
from a very early period (2,400 B.C.) been accustomed to 
use dies for stamping their bricks ; but if so, it is rather 
strange that no earlier examples of it have been discovered 
in India.” It cannot, however, be assumed that these 
inscriptions at two dagabas in the extreme south-east of 
Ceylon are the first instances among the Aryans of writing 
or imprinting letters on plastic clay. : 

The Magama Palace. 

I take advantage of the delay in publishing this report 
to furnish some particulars anda plan of the ruins of the 
presumed palace of the Magama princes. This ruin is ~ 
about half a mile north-west of the Menik digaba. While 
my men were removing some broken bricks lying at the 
aite, some flat stones were met with, about 2} or 3 feet 
underground ; ; and on tracing the line of these, it was found 
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* Compare Ree of arch: Survey of India, Vol. 1, p. 326, whare 
General Cunningham mentions that he found a stamped brick at Aju- 
dhya, but ofa later date than Asoka. 
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to enclose an almost rectangular space, the sides being 289 
and 287 feet long, and 238 and 234 feet wide, measuring 
from the centre of the walls. It was evident that these flat 
stones formed the foundations of the boundary-wall of the 
court-yard, On each side of them there was usually an 
upright slab set on edge, the whole foundation having a 
general width of four feet, The stonés were from eight 
totwelve inches thick, and were uncut, being merely split 
to the shape required by means of wedges. 

Inside this enclosure were the foundations of other walls, 
which, when traced out and examined, were found to have — 
supported the roof of a tiled building carried round an 
inner court-yard, The total length of this structure was 
114 feet, and its breadth was 105 feet. The width of the 
roofed building was 17 feet, the enclosed court-yard being 
thas 80 feet long and 69 feet wide. Stone pillars stood 
- in the walls at distances apart varying from eight to fourteen 
feet; they were merely wedged rough stones about nine 
inches square. _In the middle of this inner court-yard was 
another rectangular tiled structure, 34 feet long and 22 feet 
wide, which appears to have been the royal residence. 
There was a verandah, four feet wide, round the building, 
_ which is included in the above measurements, so that it is 
evident that the apartments were of small dimensions, 
I should presume that this structure had at least one upper 
storey. 

A few small tiled buildings existed in the outer court- 
yard, two of them perhaps being guard-houses, 24 feet 
square, immediately inside the western entrance ; and there 
is also a deep stone-lined well of rectangular cross-section, 
meastiring eight feet by seven feet. Extending for a length 
of 100 feet on the inside of the north wall, and having 
its roof resting on it, was a tiled shed or building, six or 
eight feet wide, which once had a stone floor, This, with 
probably a verandah, may perhaps have formed the royal 
stables. A building, which I take to be the guest-honse. 
46 feet long and 20 feet wide, stood near the. south-east 
corner of the enclosure. In front of it, to the south, and 
only two feet from its wall, was a platform of stone slabs 
dressed smooth on the upper surface, about 12 feet long 
and § feet wide, on which the guests washed their feet 
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before entering the house. A similar arrangement, of 
tore elaborate construction, is found at the entrances to 
three of the palaces at Anuriidhapura, but in those cases 
the lavatory is built with a raised edging of stone, capable 
of holding up about six inches of water. 

Close to the north side of the enclosure there are two 
small excavated pools, probably first dug as clay-pits, and 
afterwards utilized for bathing purposes when they contained 
water. A doorway through the outer wall appears to have 
led to one of these, the path passing through a detached - 
porch, on each side of which was. room ten feet square. 
These may have been either guard-rooms or the royal 
dressing-rooms, most likely the latter. . 

The principal entrance to the outer yard may have 
been on the south side, but I have not been able to trace it. 
There was an entrance, also, near the middle of the east and 
west walls ; that at the former wall having a peculiar porch _ 
built ont from the general line of the wall, and a very small 
guard-room on the inner side. 

The superstructure of the walls of the palace is, of course, 
of a later date than the remains previously described in this 
report. This is amply proved by the sizes of the few bricks 
found, which are smaller than those of the digabas, and 
by the shape of the roofing-tiles, which are entirely different 
from those met with in our excavations near the sluice, and 
resemble those used at the more recent buildings at the 
digabas—none of which, however, can be assigned toa later 
date than the 12th or 18th centuries. But in the absence 
of any other ruin suitable for a palace, it is probable that 
the general outlines, and the foundations of the walls,and 
the rough uncut pillars inserted in the walls, date from a— 
period not very much more recent than the time of the 
first princes of Migama. The palace is .at the site where 
we should naturally expect to find it if it were built ata 
very early date—that is, on the high ridge overlooking the 
river, from which water for drinking and cooking purposes 
could easily be brought before the well was dug, and to- 
wards which one of the main entrances leads. Again, on 
referring to the account given in the Mahévamsa of “the 
festival held on the day on which the King (Kikawanna) 
conferred a name on his son” ( p- 145), 1t 1s quite clear that 
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the compilers of the Atthakathd understood the palace to 
havea spacious court-yard, capable of holding 8,000 priests. 
One might naturally consider this the exaggeration of an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dutthagdmini ; but it is a fact that, 
making all deductions for the detached buildings, the 
court-yard of this palace is quite capable of holding more 
than that number of persons. The open space in it must 
have been considerably over 9,000 square yards. | 

From the story of the engagement of Stiranimila, Duttha- 
gamini’s second hero, as contained at Mahavamsaa, p. 130, it 
is evident that the attendants at the court were accustomed 
to bathe in the river, and not in the tank, as they would 
have done were the palace nearer the tank. I have just 
stated that one of the gateways faces the Kirinde- 
sang4. 

This palace thus agrees so well in these two respects 
(the only points regarding which there are data for insti- 
tuting a comparison) with that of King Kikawannatissa, 
that [think we must conclude that it occupies nearly the 
same space as his, and that the more permanent features, 
already referred to, perhaps date from his reien. Before 
his time all is conjecture ; we know that the earlier princes 
must have had a palace at Mégama, and it is allowable to 
presume that this is the building ; but there is not a line 
which enables us to confirm the identification. In all 
probability, however, the palace as it existed at the time 
of Kikawannatissa was constructed by King Mahindga. 
Wijaya must have had his residence somewhere near, if he 
really lived at Magama; but that would bee much less 
pretentious building, and it would he quite useless to 
attempt to identify any part of this palace with the edifice 
in which the first king of Ceylon “ Jiyag and governed his 
kingdom.” 

A point of interest regarding its construction is the 
fact that two of the outer walls Tun—I may say exactiy— 
north and south, the other two very nearly forming ri cht- 
angles with them. As nearly as I have been able to 
ascertain, the lines of the foundations of the two former 
vary from the meridian only — 5 minutes and 4.24 
minutes respectively. It is quite possible that the super- 
structure ran more exactly north and south, In the case 
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of the east and west walls, the variation from a right-angle 
is less than halfa degree. 

These facts open up a considerable field for a conjecture. 
The only way in which it seems to me possible for the 
builders to have fixed the meridian with such accuracy is 
by means of the Pole-star. I have asked a local “ Nwka- 
-trala,” or astrologer, for his opinion on it, and he says that 
he should first proceed to set out the east and west lines by 
observing the point of sunrise at about the vernal or 
autumnal equinox, and afterwards set off the others per- 
pendicular tothem. He has no knowledge of the Pole-star. 
It seems to me very improbable that the north and sonth 
lines could be as accurately determined in this manner as 
are those at the palace. | : 


APPENDIX. 

THE excavations recently made at the Yatthila dagaba have. 
brought to light some very interesting articles, which I take this 
opportunity of describing. They were all found in removing the 
talus of brick and soil which surrounded the lower portion of the 
digaba, and they undoubtedly once formed part of the articles 
deposited in the relic-chamber at the top of the dagaba, which 
tradition states to have been rifled by the Tamils—i.c. in the 
thirteenth century. 

Four beautiful relic-receptacles or “ karanduwas” have been 
found,* one of them containing the original stopper which confined 
the relics, and the two flakes of gold in which they were wrapped. 
There can be no doubt that some, if not all, of these date from the 
time of the construction of the digaba—that is, from 220 B.C. 
IT have found no record of any restoration of this digaba, and even 
if it has been restored or partially rebuilt at any time, it is quite 
certain that the greatest possible care would be taken of the relies 
and their cages, and that they would be replaced in the reliec- 
chamber in their original state. But during Sinhalese supremacy 
the dfigaba would never be allowed to fall into such a state of dis- 

repair as its rebuilding from the level of the relic-chamber would 
indicate. These aceicien, then, may be assumed to pone to the 


* See tetow, for illustrations of the karapduwas. 
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third century before Christ ; and, as the earliest remains yet 
found in the Island, they have a preat archeological interest, 
The following is a list of the things found :— 

(1) A barrel-shaped keranduwa of amethyst. The diameter of 
the base is -94 in. the height 1-06in., and the diameter of the top 
“30 in. The colour of the stone, though very rich, extends over 
only part of the karanduwa. Two parallel grooves pasa round 
the amethyst in the lower half just below the minor axis. The 
relic-cavity is bored to about half the depth of the stone. The 
stone has considerable polish, 

(2) A beantifull y-polished, clear, brownish, rock-erystal karan- 
duwa, of nearly the same shape a the preceding, but broader and 
flatter, It has a base of 1-29 in., and a height of 1-00 in. ‘The 
upper half is nearly hemispherical. Just below the minor axis 
twoadmirably-cut parallel grooves or flutings pass round the stone; 
but they are broader and shallower thanthose on the amethyst. The 
eylindrieal relie-eavity is bored rather less than.half the depth of 
the stone A stopper of nearly cylindrien] form, but really the 
fruatrum ofa very tall cone, has been found also; and asit exactly 
fits the cavity it is supposed to belong to this koranduwa. It ia 
composed of the same description of Stone, but is merely turned, 
and not polished. This karandowa is a highly-finished piece of 
work, | 

(3) A digaba-shaped kiranduwa of chrysoberyl, having a base 
1-20 in. in diameter, a height of 1+28 in., and a top "54 in, square, 
The top of the basal platform is not horizontal, but slopes con- 
siderably downward from iis junction with the digaba. The 
whole cupola is approximately about three-quarters of a sphere. 
From the platform it rises outwards, increasing in diameter until 
half the total height of the stone is reached. The square cap or 
plinth on the top of the dome is relatively larger than is usual in 
digabas, The work is of a rougher type than the others, sothat 
these differences may not imply a corresponding difference in the 
earliest formaofdagaha. ‘The en largement of the diameter of the 
dome above the platform is characteristic of some early Indian 
digabas, but not of those found in Ceylon. The relie-cavity is 


Its length is about two-thirds of the whole lonsth of the stone. 
(4) A pretty little korandawa, with its stopper, of clear 
polished rock-crystal. Its shape is between the barrel and digaba, 
It has a base -68 in, in diameter, a height of *78 in., and a top °37 in, 
aqjuare; but when the stopper is inserted the height is 1-10 in. 
A broad horizontal Groove passes round the stone, at about one- 
quarter of its height from the bottom, forming the lower part _ 
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almost into anarrow basal platform, There is also a small square — 
plinth on the top of the dome, into which the cupola gradually 
runs. The relic-cavity is bored to about half the depth of the 
stone. The stopper is of a solid umbrella-shape, or, more 
accurately, mushroom-shape, with the under side of the mush- 
room convex like the top, instead of concave. It fits easily but 
firmly into the cavity. Inside the cavity there were two small 
flakes of thin gold, which presumably enveloped the relics ; bat 
no relica were found inside them. 

All these karanduwas must certainly have been turned on a 
lathe. ‘The grooves which run round them could not be cut truly 
without its assistance. | 

(5) Two small flat pieces of silver, which I omitted to 
measure. One of these is nearly square in plan, and is compara- 
tively thick, It resembles in shape the early Indian money found 
at Eran, but it has no marks of any kind on it. The other piece 
has about the same thickness, but it is more irregular in shape, 
and of slightly larger size. Itis possible that these may be an 
early form of money introduced into the Island from India. Silver 
is found in Ceylon rocks in very small quantity, and there is 
nothing to show thatit waa ever extracted by the ancient Simha- 
lese. It is said that similar-shaped punch-marked plaques of 
copper were found at the Maharima, but were replaced in the 
new relic chamber. 

(6) <A beautifully-engraved, thin, elliptical disk of red car- 
nelian, ‘78 inch broad, apparently forming the stone of a signet- 
ring. ‘The rapacity of the men who broke into the digaba seems 
to have led them to fracture this gem in two, in order to take 
away the material (gold, doubtless) in which it was set, but the 
heat piece has been saved. Owing to the courtesy and generosity 
of the committee who superintend the restoration of the Yatthala 
and Manik digabas—and who, I may add, have afforded me 
every facility for an examination of the attiolen found by them, 
and have assisted me in collecting the rarer inscribed bricks— 
this stone is now in my possession. 

It will be seen, from the impression sent to the Museum, that 
on the face of the stone there is cut, in intaglio, a figure of a king 
sitting on a chair-like throne. Excepting the left hand and leg, 
the former of which is too large, and the latter too thin, the whole 
figure is as well proportioned as most works of the present day. 
The person is sitting upright on the throne, facing the right, in 
a remarkably natural, free-and-easy position, His right foot 
hangs down in the usual manner, but his left is set on the chair, 
and the knee is sharply bent, in the position taken when a man 
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squats down in the Oriental way. ‘The right arm hangs loosely 
at the side ; the left is supported on the bent knee just above the 
elbow, the fore-arm being turned upward, the hand open and 
displayed, and the fore-finger and thumb holding a flower, pre- 
sumably « lotus, before the fuce, The face is in profile, and the 
hair is freely thrown back from the forehead, and is treated 
artistically, hanging just on to the neck in bold profusion, and 
covering the ears. Round the base of the neck is a necklet, such 
as small ‘Tamil children wear ; and on each arm, a short distance | 
above the elbow, is a rounded armlet, or single bangle. It is 
quite evident that the body is nude from the waist upward ; the 
anatomical details are delicately carved. The artist has €X peri- 
enced small difficulty in depicting the robe, which is transparent. 
Its upper part can be seen passing round the waist; the edge 
hangs down from the left knee, and the folds on the right thigh 
are very distinct, A cord-like line, held in the right hand pear 
the waist, passes over the right shoulder, and back round the 
front of the waist, above the edge of the robe. Its ends pass 
outwards through the open back of the chair, and end in graceful 
upward curves, This may perhaps represent a gold chain 
thrown negligently round the figure, or otherwise a Brahmanical 
cord. 

Only one side of the chair or throne is shown. It is of pecu- 
liar shape, and rests on several feet, a pair being visible at each 
corner, The side ia deep, extending almost to the ground, and 
is made of open basket-work, which is admirably engraved. The 
back rises ne high as the man’s shoulders, and curves backward in 
aluxurious fashion, At the upper corner, the upright bar passes 
through the horizontal bar (there is only one crogs bar, which is 
at thetop of the chair}, and curls over towards it, ending in a 
carved knob. From the junction of the two bars there hang two 
long tassels. ‘The whole upright bar is decorated outside with 
curled and winding ornamentation. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. E, A. W. Budge, of the British 
Museum, I am able to append the following report on this fom, 
which is presumed to be of Indian origin :— 

“TI have shown your gem to Mr, Franks, and also to Dr. Birch, 
They have also read your account of the finding of the gem, 
Mr. Franks does not think that the gem is so old as the time of 
Asoka ; onthe other hand, be thinks it much later ; but there are 
so very few gems of this class, and of those so very little is 
known, that it is impossible to fix any e€Xact date for them.” 

Without entering into a detailed discussion, | Inmay add the 
following rough notes regarding the gem :— 
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The carnelian has not been met with in Ceylon by Mr. Hay- 
ward, and the stone itself is probably Indian. . Carnelian is found 
at the estuary of the Narbada, and is cut and burnt there, accord- 
ing to Mr, Streeter (Precious Stones and Gems, 3rd ed., pt. IL., 
p. 45.) A representation of a chair-like throne of a different 
pattern, without the basket-work side, is not unusual in coins of 
several countries and ages ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the seat shown on the gem is the king's throne, Ag regards 
the basket-work, the last remains of it can still be seen under the 
sitting figure of the king on most Sithalese coins. Compare, 
especially, No. 3 in the illustrations to Professor Rhys Davids’ 
work. In some later coins, however, this basket-work has de- 
generated into a single line! In the earliest identified Sithalese 
coins the position of the sitting king is, in fact, exactly that 
shown on this gem—the right arm hangs loosely down, and the 
left hand holds up in front of the face a flower (a lotus) as in the 
gem. It seems clear, therefore, that the man represented on the 
gem is a king of India or Ceylon on his throne. 

As to the age of the gem, no definite conclusion can be reached 
until something is known of coins of the Island prior to Pari- 
krama Bahu I, The close similarity between the position of the 
figure on the gem and the sitting king on the coins is indicative 
of the lapse of no very extended period between the execution of 
the two engravings—not more, one could suppose, than two or 
three centuries. Mr. Franks also considers the gem to belong to 
about the 9th century. But this accords ill with the position in 
which it was found ; that is, in company with karapdauwas from 
the relic-chamber of the Yatthala digaba. This association with 
articles which, for the present, must be assumed to have been 
deposited in the chamber when the digaba was erected in 
220 B.C., can hardly be held to be accidental, especially when 
the great value of such a gem is taken into consideration. 
I observed no trace of any re-building of the digaba; the 
inseribed bricks are distributed through it from top to bottom, 
and the whole work, inside and outside, is of the same quality 
and style. The strongest evidence of all is the absence of bricks 
of later types than those already described. The depth of cutting 
made through the superstructure, in order to reach. the relic- 
chamber, shows conclusively that this chamber could never be 
accidentally opened, by even the damage due to continued neglect 
of the digaba extending over many centuries. Each side of the 
cutting or heading stands up vertically, apparently just as it was 
left when first opened. Up to the time of Migha, A.D, 1214— 
1235, none but Sitbalese are known to have held possession of 
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Miagama ; and it seems most unlikely that either they or others 
would venture—(or be permitted, even if they were inclined to 
venture)—to break into the, relic-chamber of a highly venerated 
digaba in the middle of the southern capital, If, however, taking 
advantage of some period of anarchy or revolt (of which there 
was no lack), some persons did break into it, the subsequent 
restoration would give some Prince of Rohana an opportunity of 
placing the gam in the chamber. Although this view is without 


further support, the evidence in its favour—that afforded by the 


engraving itself—js an strong that I adopt it provisionally, as 
being, in the present state of our knowledge, the only rational 
mode of accounting for the presence of the gem beside the ~ 
karanduwas, two of which, at least, appear to be as old as the 
digaba, 

NOTES. 

Nore 1. 

Whatever credence is to be given to the account in the Mahi- 
Vathsa of the Buddha’s three visits to Ceylon, it is generally 
and reasonably held that the description of the inhabitants of the 
period rests on « sub-stratum of fact. It will be found ( Ma&,, p. 7, 
Inst line) that three distinct classes of beings are mentioned as 
then living in Ceylon—the so-called Devas, Nagas, and Yak- 
Khas. In Mahiyangana, that is, in Eastern Ceylon, are found 
the Yakkhas, with the Devas in the adjoining mountains of the 
Central Provinee (Mah., p. 7); in Nagadipa, that ia, in Northern 
Ceylon, we have only Nigas, whence the name } in Kalydni, that 
is, in Western Ceylon, we have only Nagas ; while at Anuradha- 
pura both Devas and Nagas are mentioned (pp. 7,96). The 
Yakkhas, however, greatly predominated ; * Lanka was filled with 
Yakkbas.’ The Nigas lived on both land and water (p. 6), angl, 
being the nearest race to India, were naturally people who kept 
up communication with the coutinent ; the Naga King of Kalya- 
ni is represented as proceeding to the Jetawandrima, in North- 
ern India, to invite the Buddha to pay his third visit to Ceylon. 
It is extremely probable, too, that as the Nagas inhabited 
Northern Ceylon, possessed vessels, and were acquainted with 
the adjoining continent, they were allied to the southern races of 
India; that is, that they were Drividians, It is reasonable to 
prestime that parts of Northern Ceylon were occupied by settlers 
from South India. Indian Nigas are, in fact, represented as 
similar beings, who also possessed the meang of passing over the 
aes. Why should tradition give these people this power 
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. When it is specially denied to the Yakkhas? On the Buddha's 
first visit, when the latter were being scorched by the flames 
(p. 3), they merely ‘ stood on the shores,’ unable to escape by sea, 
The only reason to be assigned is that sub-stratum of fact on 
which the whole story rests, These ‘fierce Yakkhas'’ were evi- 
dently quite another race. As we find them only in Eastern 
(and probably Southern) Ceylon, it seems likely that they were 
either the aborigines, allied perhaps to some of the wild 
mountain tribes of South India, or possibly, as there is more ren- 
son to believe, Aryan settlers, long prior to the Magadhese under 
Wijaya, whu came, like the latter, from the North, It is toler- 
ably certain that they were either peopla whom the advent of the 
Dravidian Nagas had driven from the Northern and Western 
coasts, or settlers who, finding the coasts of Northern Ceylon 
already claimed by a strong race, had been compelled to travel 
further south in search of unoccupied lands. In this latter case 
"the so-called Devas, who lived in the central forests and moun- 
tains, may perhaps have been the aborigines. I think the word 
cannot be taken in its literal sense ; the Devas are spoken of as 
human beings (p. 7), who behave like the other natives, but are 
more peaceably disposed—a disposition which would soon lead to 
their absorption or extinction by their conquerors. 


However this may be, Wijaya, according to the narrative, 


arrived in the country inhabited by the Yakkhas, and not the 
country of the Nigas, Leaving everything else out of considera- 
tion, the abovementioned particulars of the distribution of the 
races show that this fact alone affords some evidence that he did 
not land in Northern or Western Ceylon. But when it is added 
to the explicit statement of the Dipavathsa, that his capital (mada 
near his landing-place, to which he returned after capturing 
the Southern Yakkha settlement of Siriwatthapura) was in the 
south, and to the equally explicit statement of the Mahiavaitnsa, 
that his successor and his suecessor’s queen landed at Gonagdma 
(which is certainly at the mouth of the Kirinde-ganga), this being 
confirmed by the despatch of the King’s ministers 50 or GO miles 
southward from Upatissa (that is, 30 or 40 miles south from 
Anuridhapura) to meet the princess,—it seems to me that my 
argument cannot easily be controverted. 

As to the identity of Magama with Tambapanni Nuwara, I have 
found some further evidence. At Mahiivathsa, p-. 50, the names 
of the principal settlements of Wijaya’s followers are men tioned — 
Anuradhagama, Upatissagama, Uruwelagama, and Wijitagama, 
The. sites of three of these are known, and that of the fourth, 
Uruwela, is approximately known. Only a few years after the 
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death of Wijaya, the brothers of his successor’s queen came to 
Ceylon, and settled down at certain enumerated towns, selected 
by them for the purpose, over which Wijaya and his chiefs had 
previously ruled, This list of towns, as given at Mahivathsa, p. 56, 
which, it will be observed, runs from north to south, is Ramagona, 
Uruwela, Anuridha, Wijita, Dighdyu, and Rohana. In all pro- 
bability one of these is the former capital, Tambapanni. A town 
in the former list, Upatisen, is omitted, for the good reason that 
the King, Panduwdsa Déwa, himself lived at it at that time 
(Mak., pp. 54,55); and three not in that list are included— 
Ramagona, Dighdyu, and Rohansa. If the ancient capital is 
included among the six towns, it mast evidently be one of these 
three ; and it may further be said that if the capital is not one of 
these three, then the list is most probably inaccurate. 

As the list reads from north to south in the case of five of the 
six towns, it may be presumed that the sixth one is taken in the 
same order. Ramagona was therefore further north than Uruwela, 
which is equivalent to saying thatit was in the Northern Province, 
Wijaya’s city being in the South, Ramagona is plainly not that 
town. 

Dighdyu is in Eastern Ceylon, in the Battiealoa District ; it is 
not near the coast, and it is, Moreover, ovidently named after its 
founder, who must have been another of Wijaya's chiefs, 

Rohana (or Mégama), therefore, alone remains to be identified 
with Tambapanni. (See, also, Note 2.) 


Note 2. 

The inseriptions on the two octagonal pillars near the east 
end of the embankment at Tissawawa, are as follows, each in 
one line :— 

[. A’satisaha rajakaya gime micAditi bindke. 
At the royal village of A’satissa the heresy 
was broken up. 
Il. Siddham. Yage Dhamasabaye n&ma Saihga ca 
Tamane nima micaditika jana acataye no heki 
FOr cscs 

Hail! The Assembly named Dhammasabhé 
and the Community named Tamana, having 

ent off heretical persona, cannot......:.. 
“No hekiye” may possibly be intended for “ no 

pakiye,” ‘ not siding with them.’ | 

These inseriptions are apparently of the same date as the 
Kirinde inscription (Ancient Inscriptions, No. 57), and com- 
memorate the suppression of the schism also referred to in that. 
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We can sea, now, why the tank is called “ Tissawewa,” Lissa, 
or A’satissa, being the name of the village or town on its eastern 
and south-eastern side, in which the artificers and other work- 
people lived, and in which these pillars were set up. One is 
tempted to identify the title of the “community” with the 
original name of the city of Magama, as given in Sithalese 
works, but actual proof of the connection is slight, It is certainly 
an interesting coincidence that this name should occur in an 
early inscription (which, on account of its lengthened vowels, 
appears to belong to the first century A.D.), at the very site of 
the ancient capital. Alteration in the class of some consonants 
i¢ not unknown in early inscriptions. Compare tabiya (Situlpa, 
No. 16), and puta (Mibintale, No.20). Taking the two inserip- 
tions together, one would suppose that the above named 
community lived at the “ Royal village of A‘satissa,” that is, 
at Migama. If not, and if they had not been the most im- — 
portant fraternity represented, they would have been included 
with those who came from a distance to the Convocation, pro- 
bably gathered in from all the various monasteries of the 
Province, and would not have been honoured by special mention, 
The natural presumption is that this community contained all the 

igama and A’satissa priesthood. Such a numerous and influ- 
ential body might, without impropriety, be separately noted in 
an inscription ent under itsown supervision. I see no other way 
of accounting for the special mention of this Fraternity, If this 
hypothesis is correct, Tamana is the equivalent of Migama + 
Tissa, 

IL.—Inseription on the “ mal-péruwa,” the great stone slab for 

flower-offerings, at the Mabdrima dagaba, in one line :— 
Siddha. Nadigama ca sike vulisi maha gaba pataye dine 
do kali hadi. 
Hail! The Nadigama spire is raised, and the slab 
for the great chamber is given; two skilful 
(deeds) accomplished. 

The great chamber mentioned is probably the pilima-gé, or 
house for the statues. Judging by the shape of the letters, and 
by the first word, which shows the inscription to be cut by royal 
command, it is possible that reference is here made to the improve- 
ments carried out by Wohiraka Tisea, A.D. 209-231. (.MaA.,, p. 
226.) 

1V.—Inseription on the pavement to west of the Maharaéma 
digaba :— 

(1) Hé wasaga harasa (2) ra tama ty. puda na (3) 
ki hunu yasata Ia (4) ddha kotu dwanda no 
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(5) pata eyi wada bho (6) ga wasaga Iabha 
(7) takai s.00c0000) na BR ondiscess pam. | 
The monks of the Congregation, having thoroughly 
acquired (the qualities of) kindness, hamility, 
affection, tranquillity of mind, absence of desires, 
reverence ; not seeking strife,in which are vain 
sinful thoughts; having gained and esteemed 
homility |....ssesssaeerseders seid cees waeeatuee aa 

This inseription is of the 12th century, and the style of lan- 
guage is not unlike that of Pardkrama Bahu I., A.D. 1153-1186, 
who restored the buildings at Migama. He had rather a pre- 
dilection for teaching the monks their duties. 

V.—Ingcription on the AtGbeoduwa (Ancient Inscriptions, 
No. 109), I have devoted some time to this stone, but without 
| Suecess. So far as I can make out, its chief contents is the usual 
record of gifts. Part of it on the second and third faces runs :-— 


(6) a.-+.+.. dina thitaté cata ca. 
(7) .......+. dina data pata kéra ca. 
(8) bate ......... dina thitata pata kira ca. 


(9) re (? te) me tabana dana dats pata kara ca. 
(10) maha ratana nama déna data sinisvdeees 
Having permanently established and given over the 
alms for ........., having given and caused to be 
appointed the alms for ........:.0, having per- 
manently established and caused to be appointed 
the alms for .........20., having given and caused 
to be appointed these (7) continual alms, having 
given the alms called Maha Ratana seseennsnens 
It will be convenient to include with these inscriptions two 
others referring to the district, from Rambhara wihira, on the 
Wallawe-ganga, about ten miles north of Ambalantots, A tran- 
Script of part of one of these has already been published by Dr. K. 


come to light, I think it will be alvisable to repeat it here, on 
account of its connection with the other, 
Vi.—lInseription on three faces of a prostrate octagonal pillar, 
hear the wihdra ;— 
A—(1) Maha (2) radi (3) Maha (4) [Sirisa) (5) tiga 
[bo] (6) Rambha (7)ra ce [te] (8) me wa (9) se 
sa (10) sua mi (11) df we (12) talé (13) sik (14) 
ele (15) meni (16) k ai (17) ta bami (18) me 
B.—(1) ...... Mi (2) sesers pu (3) «20s: ga (4) -.... deren nan 
(5) p&ga (6) ..... + Ba eee (7) eee kee (8) [t] « 
(9) ya di (10) me gan (11) ga ma (12) ha me 
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C.—(1) lida (2) tira (3) rama (4) talana (5) eyi (6) o ni 
(7) ka das (8) kata (9) ge no (10) bidé ta (11) 
rakni (12) is4 (13) gamwe (14) siya (15) gere 
(16) saka mi (17) yan (15) rewe no (19) wadna 
(20) isa. : 

Ling Maha Siri Sangabo, in this dwelling at the Rambbara 

- ¢aitya, has bestowed a grant :—The royal taxes on 
the (?) tanks, pools, main channels, precious stones, 
occupied land ..,.........are given. When this river, 
during heavy raing, is beating against the betel-garden 
on the bank, the slaves who go away from it shall 
protect the property, and not break into the houses on 
the high ground. And enemies shall not seize the 
villagers’ cattle or cart buffaloes. 

The king mentioned may perhaps be Kassapa V., A.D, 937- 
954; but as no other inscription by him has been found in this 
district, and aa he has not prefixed “* Maha” in other inscriptions, 
there is considerable doubt on this point. Some expressions, 
which are not the same as those on other inscriptions, seem to 
point to a different king from the others who call themselves 
“Satigabo.” Thus we have gere for gon, vy. midenawa for v. 
depawa, rewe for weriyan, sake for gel, and saana for pwerehmr. 

I take rewe — rupu ; between them we perhaps have :— 

(?) Newanw pl. (for rewanm) at ZEtawiragollewa, 

(*) Rawane pl. at Mahdkalattewa._ 

Ruwa pl. (for rawanm) on a pillar at Padawiya, newly 
discovered, 

V1II.—Inecription on a large broken slab, near the wihara :-— 

(1) Sri Lahkiwa manushyiwisa kala Wijaya rija param- 
parayen (2) Lathkiwa himi Sri Wira raja Nissanka 
Malla Kalipga Parikra (3) ma Bahu Cakkrawartt{ 
swimin wahanse Lakdiwa e (4) k sat kote perm raja 
daruwan no bada aya genm (5) dug bita kala Lak- 
diwe Rugu rajayehi gam niyam ga (6) m wewu 
ela awupu rijadhini prasiddha sthina wiha (7) ra 
me teow me liyeyi hwki nigara no haeki pa (5) 
ridden nasa pi wie e tanhi ee rijadhini mahéra 
(9) 4diwG@ daé karawd sat hawuruddakata aya here 
di (10) wel wahal sarak pamupu parapurun ma tana- 
tur ran (11) ridi wajan mutu menik wastrabhara 
nidi no ek was (12) tudi hawurudu pata pas tulé- 
bhérayak begin di Lanka (13) wa samuddha kote 
boho Tewa]a liyawi di tun naka sa (14) maga iddire 
(f ni-dure) tabi lo weda sasun weda kote pere 
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ra (15) ja daruwan boho kal sidha [was] tu no 
honu ugla (16) ddiwi no ek durgga [ten dekw wal 
we} ssan pael wae (17) sean nimmiila kota ......--..+. 
koe semebi (18) tabi Dambadiwu we [dw] ......... 
eevee daruwan kari dwa (19) nda yuddha il [wa] ... 
ececseeee GWUN Hhayapat ..0cccccecee (BL) seccccceneccess 
Lakdiwa wm (22) dm no ek warn ............ Sama- 
nola adi [wi] (23) giridurgga paka jdurgga wana- 
durgga) ss... tettha wi ten at (24) [a] mbalu 
[pa] kak se [balé wadéra Anuradha) purayata 


The Lord of Laika, of the royal race of His Majesty King 
Wijaya, who made Ceylon habitable by men; His 
Majesty Wiraraja Nisgathka Malla, Kalinga Paraik- 
rama Biihu, Supreme King, who brought Ceylon 
under ons umbrella ; who put on end to the distress 
brought about by the unbounded taxation of former 
princes ; who, in the Kingdom of Ruhuya in Ceylon, 
(saw) the villages, fortified villages, tanks, channels, 
dams, royal cities, celebrated places, this place, this 
city—as it may be written, it cannot otherwise be like 
a ruined town,—and caused (7?) high roads and other 
things to be made at those places, those royal cities ; 
who, giving up the taxes for seven years, giving lands, 
slaves, cattle, pamunu, even inheritances, offices, gold 
and silver ornaments, pearls, jowels, clothing, and 
many things; giving yearly in due order five tuldbh4ras 
(his own weight in valuables, coin, &e.), made pros- 
perity in Ceylon; who caused many Tripitakas to 
be written, and presented them ; who established the 
three Nikayas together, not apart ; doing work for the 
land and work for the religion, not (f) eradicating 
things that former princes a long time ago effected ; 
who saw several other places difficult (of access) ; 
who established security, wp-rooting (evil-doers among) 
dwellers in the jungle and dwellers in huts ; who 
visited Dambadiwa, and having appointed princes, 
and longing for it, having caused battle to be offered 
erreseessss-, having made then afraid, ....ese.s. returned 
to Ceylon; who, on several occasions, looked at 
Adam's Peak, and other mountain fastnesses, marsh 
fastnesses, forest fastnesses, .........<<. fear-inspiring 
places, like a ripe neli fruit in the hand ; who visited 
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‘These two inscriptions approximately fix the date of the aban- 
donument of the extensive irrigation channels which are cut 
from the Wallawe-ganga, near Rambhara Wihara. In the time of 
Maha Siri Satigabo, that is,in the 10th century, it is clear that 
they were in working order ; while in the time of Nisgamka Malla, 
LIS7-1196, the place had become, as he says, “like a rained 
town.” It may be affirmed, almost with certainty, that the de- 
struction and loss of life due to the severe fighting and its accom- 
panying cruelties, in Rohana, during the time of Parikrama Bahu 
I., both before and after he ascended the throne, were the cause of 
the abandonment of these important and remunerative works ; 
which, I am glad to add, have now a prospect of taking a place 
among the most suecessful restorations in the Island. In other 
respects this inscription of Nissamka Malla’s is not of much 
interest, being a repetition of others by the same king. 

Nore 4. 

In various countries the lengths of the earliest bricks have, 
with good reason, been supposed to give the measurement of 
the early cubit, or length of the forearm and fingers. It will be 
obvious that by ascertaining the proportions between the cubit 
and the height we obtain a means of roughly measuring the 
height of the early brickmakers. In the case of ten villagers of 
the Hambantota District, the ratio was 1 to $622, while their 
mean height was 5 feet 44 inches. Multiplying the mean length 
of the most ancient bricks found at Magama by this ratio, we ob- 
tain 5 feet 3 inches as a rough approximation to the height of the 
ancient workmen. 

Nore 4. 

King Dutthagémini deposited at each of the four gates of 
the Rawanweeli dagaba 16 lacs of kahipanas, only (.Mah., p. 175) ; 
and the cost of the whole work, including decorations, &c., 
was 1,000 kotis (p. 195). The cost of the Lohapésida was leas 
than one-thirtieth of this, viz., 30 kotis (p.195); yet we are to 
believe that at this smaller work 32 lacs of gold coins were 
deposited as a guarantee that the labourers would receive payment 
in return for their work ! 7 

Note 4. 

After proceeding from Tissa, as it may now be correctly 
termed, to the Northern Province, I have been greatly interested 
to learn from Mr, Massie, Assistant Government Agent at Vilan- 
kulam, that nine copper plaques, similar to those unearthed in 
our cuttings, were met with at Mulleittivu at a great depth 
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below the surface of the ground, while a well was in course 
ofexcavation. With Mr. Massie’s permission, I am able to add ‘ 
descriptions of five of these coins, aa I suppose them to be, two of 
which he has been good enough to give me. Four others were 
sent by him to the Museum last year ; but owing to Mr. Haly's 
absence from the Island, it is not known where they are deposited, 
and I have thus been unable to sea them, Ialso add a deseription 
of two fragments of similar plaques obtained by me in the Southern 
Province, and said to have been found at Sittréwila, a village 
two miles from ‘Tissa, at the presumed Duratissa tank, at which a 
doubtful tradition states that Dutthagamini settled some of the 
work-people employed in erecting buildings at Migama. 


Mulleittivu Coins, 

(1) Oblong copper coin, 1°17 inch long, “65 inch wide, weigh- 
ing 56 grains, 

Obverse, Full-length standing figure of aman, facing front, 
the legs apart for more than the thickness of one, feet turned half- 
outwards. Over the head runs the usual semicircular line (? the 
royal umbrella), which #ppears to rest on javelin-like weapons, 
standing upright at the margin, That on the right can be seen to 
have a head with two points, like the head of a trident with 
middle prong omitted ; on the left, the upright shaft can alone be 
distinguished. This last one is apparently grasped near the 
middle by the right hand, and perhaps the left hand grasps the 
other, There is something below the arms, near the legs, which 
cannot be clearly distinguished, - ‘The king appears to be clothed 
to mid-thighs in a tunic ; and he wears bangles on his wrists and 
anklets above hia feet. On eaeh side of the neck, above the 
Shoulilers, isa raised bead. There is uo border. The design is 
stamped and not ent; it is not in true relief, the background 
being merely sunk, 

Reverse—In opposite direction to obverse. The royal mono- 
€ram, as usual, designed with broad, well-raised lines. The up- 
right lines at the base are all of the same height, and shorter than 
in Magama coins, In the Space to left, under the swastika, there 
34 narrow-mouthed vase, with a base on which to rest, and a 
nearly flat top to the body. Out of the mouth grows a Bo-tree, 
consisting of an upright stem and two alternate horizontal 
branches, each terminated by a leaf. In the space to right, 
arranged vertically, the sitting humped bull, facing the swistika. 
No border. In coll., H. Parker. 

(2) Oblong copper coin (fragment: ; average length 1-02 in, 
width 64, weight 31 See ie é sae 
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Obverse,—Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front. 
Each hand grasps, near the middle, an upright javelin at the 
margin of the coin, from the top of which there passes a flattened 
are over his head. There appears to be a bangle on the left wrist; 
the other wrist and the legs are indistinct, No border. 

Heverse.—In opposite direction to obverse. The royal mono- 
gram, as usual, In space to left, the vase, with Bo-tree, indis- 
tinct ; toright, the sitting humped bull facing the swistika, No 
border. In eoll.. H. Parker. 

(3) Short oblong copper coin (fragment); length ‘97 in., mean 
width ‘76 in., weight 19} grains. 

Obverse.—Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front, 
apparently clothed from waist to mid-thighs. His hands hang 
down as though to hold javelins; but the plaque is too much 
defaced and worn for more to be distinguished. No border. 

Aeverse.—n this face all that can be made ont is the humped 
sitting bull, which has been re-punched from the obverse by some 
one. KE. Massie, Esq., O.C.S. 

(4) Irregular oblong copper coin (fragment) ; length ‘92 in., 
width *56 in. to *64 in., weight 42 grains. : 

Obverse.—Full-length standing figure of a man, facing half- 
left. The design is very roughly stamped. Apparently, the 
king has bangles and anklets ; he holds the upright javelins, the 
head and point of one of which can be clearly seen at the level of 
his shoulder. His clothing cannot be defined. There is a bead 
in relief at each side of the neck. In this coin the figure of the 
king is in true relief. No border. 

everse.—Opposed to obverse. The royal monogram, as 
usual, In space to left, a beautifully executed, full-bodied vase 
in good relief, with a small mouth and distinct lip. Ontof it 
grows the Bé-tree, consisting of three separate shoots each ter- 
minated by a leaf. Design on right cannot be distinguished. RK. 
Massie, Esq., C.0.8. 

(5) Oblong copper coin (? fragment) ; 1°10 in, long, ‘69 to'79 
in. wide, weight 474 grains. 

Obverse.—Full-length standing figure of a very vigorous man, 
facing front, legs apart, feet turned half-outwards, He grasps an 
upright javelin in each hand, near the margin, that on the right 
having a gquare knob at its base. He appeara to be clothed from 
the waist to the upper part of the thighs, and he wears bangles 
and anklets. His shoulders are very broad and equare, and waist 
narrow. ‘There is a raised bead on each gide of the neck ; and the 
royal umbrella passes overhead, seeming to spring from the jave- 
ling, The king ia not in true relief. No border, 
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Reverse.—Indistinet, but part of the monogram is visible. In 
apace to left, the vase with Bd-tree, apparently consisting of two 
shoots, each branching into two. In right space, the humped 
bull, sitting facing swastika. No border. R. Massie, Ksq., C.C.S. 


Fragments from Sittrdwila. 

(6) About half the coin only; 54 inch long, -49 inch wide. 
The king is evidently standing, on the obverse, and he appears to 
be holding something in his right hand, which may perhaps be a 
javelin. His legs are well apart. On the other face there is the 
swastika portion of the royal monogram, or seal, ‘The design 
was opposed to that on the obverse. 

(7) Rather more than half the coin; ‘76 inch long, “50 inch 
wide. On the obverse the upright figure of a man, grasping in 
his left hand a staff, which may be the shaft of a javelin. No 
clothing discernable. Feet and right arm cannot be defined. On 
the reverse nothing can be distinguished. 

Some doubts have been expressed as to whether the copper 
plaques are really coins. I am content to base my identification 
of them as coins, firstly, on the invariable presence of the swistika 
on the reverse, formed into a symbol which accompanies an in- 

‘Seription purporting to be cut by royal authority (whether jt 
really is so or not is of no consequence in this argument) ; 
secondly, on the presence of the four letters on one of the 
Miagama coins, forming, as I believe, the name of the king under 
whose authority the plaque was issued ; thirdly, on the presence 
of the religious emblems on these northern coins, emblems which 
are commonly found on Indian coins, The Bo-tree (without the 
vase, which of course is a distinctive mark of the Ceylon origin 
of these coins) is stamped on coins of Eran, and the bull is char- 
acteristic of South Indian coins, Even in our own country, no 
one is permitted to make use of the royal arms without express 
authorisation; and there is no warrant for assuming that the 
autocratic early rulers of Ceylon ever allowed their subjects this 
privilege, 

The Mulleittivn coins are particularly interesting on account of 
the presence, at the same time, of the Buddhist and Hindu sacred 
symbols. When we read over the particulars contained in the 
Mabavathsa regarding all the early Buddhist kings of Ceylon, there 
appears to be no one who so favoured Hinduism as to be likely to 
impress a representation of the animal sacred to Vishnu beside 
the sacred Bo-tree. The only man, in early times, who can be 
selected as possessing a character in strict accordance with the 
design on these coins is Elira, the great Tamil King (205-161 
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B.C.). The Mahivathea says of him (p. 125) that he administered 
justice with impartiality ; and that ‘although this king was ignor- 
ant of the ‘‘ ratanattaya,” a3 well as of its inestimable importance 
- and immutable virtues, protecting the institutions of the land, he 
repaired to the Cetiya mountain, and offered his protection to the 
priesthood.” The aneedote which then follows shows that he paid 
the highest possible respect to Buddhism. Such ao monarch, in his 
desire to conciliate the Sithhalese, would be not unlikely to place 
their sacred symbol on an equality with the symbol of his own 
religion ; but no valid reason can be assigned for an early Sithha- 
lese king’s acting thus. The javelins grasped by the king indi- 
cate that he was a warrior, but there are many others who might 
elnim this character. On the whole, probability points to Elara 
as the king who issued these plaques, whether coins or not ; but 
of course we cannot go beyond mere conjecture at present. 


Nore 6. 

The following is the extract from the Dhituvamsa regard- 
ing Mahdniga’s constructions in Migama, from the manuseript 
at the Hambantota pansala (leaf 21) :— 

E' Mohiniga nam raja dhitinwahaneéta pijé keremin Magam 
DUWarAMa wisuycya, 

E’ rajahu wisin karawn wihira mesé datayutu :— Yatthala 
wibiraya Sandagiri wihiraya Kodorapawu wihaéraya Nuwaragunu 
wihiraya Sénanala wihiraya Welipiti wihdraya. Yanidiwi 
wihdra siyayak karawi Tripitaka Mahdi Arishta nam terun- 
wahanséta hastédaka kota piliganwi mesé é raja jivitintaya 
dakwa dhitu pariharanaya kota antima kalayehi marana mafi- 
eakayehi otté tamangé putanuwan Yatthdla Tissa kumdrayan 
lapgata kendaw& “puta Tissa kumarayeni api paribaranaya 
karana dhitinwahanséta pujaé karawa” yi dhatu piliwela kiya 
putanuwanda anuzésani kota kala kriyd wagé kelawara dewlowa 
npannéya. 

“That king Mahdndga, continuing to pay homage to the relics, 
resided in the city of Magama. 

“The wibdras constructed by that king are as follows :— 
Yatthala wihara, Sandagiri wihira, Kodorapawu wihdra, Nuwa- 
raguou wibdra, Sénanala wibfra, Welipiti (now Welipatanwila) 
wibira. Having caused io be built one hundred other similar 
wihiiras, and poured the water of donation, he caused the Thera 
Maha Arishia, learned in the Tripitaka, to accept them. 

“Thus that king, having afforded protection to the relica up 
to the end of his life, having in his last moments, on his death- 
bed, summoned to his side his only son, prince Yatthala Tissa, 
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and said ‘Tissa,my son, beloved prince, canse reverence to be 
paid to the relics which we preserve,’ having related the history 
of the relics, and exhorted his son—after death was born in the 
final heaven.” 

The Maha Arishta who is mentioned is the celebrated general, 
the King’s nephew, whom Dewf&nampiya Tissa sent to Asoka 
for the bo-branch, and who was afterwards ordained by Ma- 
hinda, 

If this authority is to be relied upon, the question of Yatthdla 
Tissa’s birth at the Yatthdla wihdéra of Magama is definitively 
settled in the negative. He could not be born at a wihira which 
his father only built subsequently, I also draw attention to the fact 
recorded in some detail in the Mah&vathsa, that Queen Anulé, the 
wife of Mahdndga, entered the Order of nuns, under Sanghamitta, 
und, apparently, never afterwards left Anuridhapura. Her son 
must have been born before she was ordained. 

As regards the Yatihdla dgaba, I consider that the difference 
in the sizes of the bricks employed ut it and at the Maharima isa 
proof that the two were not built at the same time. Muahiniga 
might erect a wihdra only, which would not be termed the 
“Yatthdla” wihara until the adjoining digaba had been built. In 
a similar manner, Dewdnampiya Tissa built the “ Lohapisida 
hall” (Mah. p.101) ; but the Lohapdsida, from which it derived 
its Dame, was constructed eighty years afterwards. Numerous 
references might be given where “ wihéra ” means simply 
“wihira,” and certainly not a “ digaba” also, 


Norte 7, 

While an excavation was being made in the lands newly 
brought under cultivation below the Tissa tank, two interesting 
tones, carved with reliefs, were met with ; but were unfortu- 
ontely broken up. As the “ motive” of the sculptures does 
not seem to be of Ceylon origin, the carvings are of impor- 
fance in connection with early Sithhalese art. They had evidently 
been fixed at the entrance to a dwelling, on each side of the steps 
leading up to it ; and one wasa replica of the other. The leading 
figure was a full-length cow turned to the left, but looking back 
to the right (her own left), At her side, turned to the right, 
stood a calf, seratching its ear with its right hind leg, Beyond the 
cow, and above her back, appeared the head and neck of a bull, 
half-turned to the right. The whole was well cut in good relief, 
in limestone ; but was of adecidedly archaic type. The cow was 
represented without any hump, nor had the calf one, 

Without at present discussing the manner in which this 
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“motive” found its way to Migama, I annex the following 
extract regarding it, by Mr, Gardner:— 

The group of cow-and-calf is of great antiquity and Oriental 
origin. Itis found on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments as 
well as those of Persia, Lycia,and Phenicia, It was undoubtedly 
connected with the worship of the Asiatic goddess who passed — 
under many names in various parts of the Levant, Mylitta, 
Anaitis, or Cybele. This deity was introduced in the course of 
commerce into various Greek cities, and identified with local 
divinities, usually Hera or Artemis. In Eubea we find many 
traces of ihe cultus of this Asiatic goddess ; and it was probably 
in connection with her that the type of cow-and-ealf was intro- 
duced into Euboa, and adopted by the pcople of Carystua aS 
their civic emblem, (Sri. Mus, Cat., Coins of Thessaly to 
ZEtolia, Introduction, p. xlvii.) 

Note §, 

Since the description of the earthenware article No, 20 was 
written, I have ascertained that ita shape (with the exception of 
the hole in the bottom) is almost exactly that of the peculiar 
glass bottles or alabastrons made by the Phesnicians from a very 
early date down to the first centuries after Christ. (fltst, of Are 
in Phoenicia, Vol, IL, p. 326 & ff.) 
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PREF ACE.* 





THe papers on the subject of “ The First Fifty Jétakas,” 
which were read last year before the Society, were placed 
by the Committee in my hands to be edited, with liberty to. 
omit, abridge, or re-arrange, as I thought best. Such 
liberty was necessary, because several papers traversed in 
many parts the same ground, some were merely introductory, 
and some were in disorder; but this liberty made my task 
a complicated and delicate one, IL have kept in view two 
objecta,—the one, to record the information and the opinions 
elicited in the Society’s meetings; the other, to present in 
doing so a readable sketch of the whole subject. With this 
view, while [ have presented each author's contributions as 
far as possible in his own words, I have not hesitated to 
sacrifice his individuality when I could secure brevity or 
distinctness by grouping, in my own language, the results 
of several writers. I owe, perhaps, a special apology to 
Professor Kiinte, whose kind co-operation was so highly 
valued by the Society, for treating his learned papers with 
the same freedom. 

The duty of reading the introductory papers in our meet- 
ings fell to my share, and hence Iam obliged reluctantly to 
put some of my own work at the beginning. aSe: 


*1 have not thought it necessary, in a compilation of thia kind, to 
insist on perfect accuracy or consistency in spelling and transliteration. 
Pali words of frequent occurrence have been often written withont 
diacritical marks: o and ow are nsed indiscriminately, or as cach writer 
had used them in his manuscript; the mark of quantity has been left 
on ¢and o in many cases, thongh it is of course unnecessary, when 
these are always long. 
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THE MATTER. 


Mr. [Rhys Davils’ valuable work.—The tiret paper® was 
called “A Review of Mr. Rhys Davids’ Introduction,” and 
began as follows : 

Mr. Rhys Davids, in the introduction to his first volume 
of “ Buddhist Birth-stories,” published in 1880, seems to 
have designed to give the English reader a thorough insight 
into the character of the Jitaka stories as a whole, and a 
definite acquaintance with the contents of some typical — 
specimens of them ; and at the same time to describe the 
place which the book holds in general literature, and to 
show how largely, in his opinion, European literature has 
been indebted to this Buddhist work and to works connected 
with it. In doing this he has brought together a consider- 
able amount of curious and interesting information, and has 
made his introduction a very readable, though at the same 
time a fairly accurate and scholarly piece of work. 

In the rest of the volume he has given a translation of 
the Pali Preface to the Jiétaka Book, and of nearly forty of 
the tales. Thus, although for the present he has stopped 
there, he may fairly be said to have supplied all that the 
general reader need know, and to have enabled those who’ 
wish to make a particular study of this book, to do so with 
a good start, and on the right lines. This Society, then, 
having applied itself, in some sense, to such a study, some 
aoquaintance with Mr. Davids’ work is, I venture to say, 
an indispensable part of our equipment. 

Meaning of Birth-story.—According to the Buddhist belief, 
every man living has entered on his present life in succession 
to a vast number of previous lives, in any one of which he 
may have been a man—king, monk, or goatherd—an animal, 
a. goblin, or deity, as the case might be. For the masa of 
men, these previous lives have left no trace on memory, but 
a Buddha remembers them all, and not his own only, but 
the previous births also of other men. And Gotama, so the 
tradition runs, was in the habit of explaining the facts of 
the present in the lives of those about him, by what they 
had been or done in other births, and of illustrating his own 
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teaching by what he had done himself in earlier births, Of 
the stories which he has thus told of his- own previous 
existences, 550 are supposed to have been collected imme- 
diately after his decease. And the Commentary, in which 
we have them now emboilied, professes to state the circum- 
stances in Gotama’s life as Baddha, or in the lives of hig 
contemporaries, which led him to narrate these stories of the 
past. Every story, then, (with exceptions which need not 
here be noticed,) in the collection we are dealing with, 
contains both a narrative of the past, and also a narrative of 
the present which explains the occasion of it. Thirdly, 
besides these two members, there is embodied in each story 
atleast one stanza or gathi, which either holds the place 
of moral or sums up the salient points ofthe story. And it 
is from the stanza, theoretically, that each story or chapter 
of the Commentary takes its rise. The whole is an answer to 
the question, On what occasion and in what connection did 
the Buddha utter such and such astanza? Indeed, accord- 
ing to tradition, the original Jitaka Pook consisted of the 
verses only. 

The Stanza the nucleua of the story. Connection with 
Diammapada.—In this connection it may be worth while 
to mention that a large number of the Jdtakas are 
especially associated with the Dhammapada—that valuable 
collection of stanzas on topics of Buddhist doctrine and 
morality. Many of these Dhammapada verses are the 
central stanzas of Jitakas: in Burmah a book called 
Dhammapada-Vatthu (‘ Stories on Dhammapada’) has been 
translated into English by Captain Rogers, and in China 
Mr. Beal has collected a number of similar stories in 
illustration of verses from the same source. All this goes 
to show that the verses are the central element in the stories, 

Such is the shape and the traditional theory of our 
preseat book. The Buddha is supposed to have uttered— 
to have made his own if not to have invented—the witty 
or moral stanzas under consideration: he is said to have 
uttered them in the course of unfolding a narrative about 
one of his own previous lives, and to have been led to 
unfold that narrative by some event which occurred to one 
of his monks or lay disciples, or which they brought to 
his notice. 





Az 
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The traditional theory erroneous. “A collection of Folk- 
lore”’—Thia theory, as an explanation of the book as a 
whole, will not hold water for a moment, chiefly for the 
following reasons. Of the stanzas in question, while some 
are as likely to be the Buddha’s own words as any words 
that are attributed to him, many are obviously mere popu- 
lar sayings, proverbs, or snatches of popular songs. Of the 
tales of the past, many are fables, fairy-talea, “ Joe Millers,” 
and records of every-day experience, such as are in no way 
peculiar to Buddhism, but are the common property of the 
world. The tales of the present—that is, the narratives of 
the occasions on which Gotama is supposed to have told 
the story of the past—are in most cases the weakest and the 
most artificial and, evidently, the latest part of the work. 
In the case of many Jadtakas, the true account is probably 
something like the exact reverse of the theory. The fairy- 
tale or “ Joe Miller” had to be got into the collection: a 
moral, gathered from any source, was roughly tacked on to — 
it; and an appropriate occasion was invented on which 
Gotama might—had there been such an occasion—haye 
told it. But while this is the case with perhaps the 
majority, there are some which answer to the theoretical 
description, where the stanzas and the central stories are 
evidently Buddhistic, and where the narrative of the occasion 
is a genuine fraement of the life of Gotama as we have it, 

3 In view of these facts, and of other considerations which 

seem to me of less importance, Mr. Rhys Davids throws 
over the traditional analysis of the book, and proceeds to 
treat it as being primarily a collection of ancient tales and 
fables, ‘the oldest, most complete, and most important 
collection of folk-lore extant.” 

How far is thia description correct ?— Many of these tales 
are found in European collections, and without saying that 
in all such cases the Western has borrowed from the East- 
ero, Mr. Davids traces the steps by which, in many 
instances, this seems to have occurred. He translates for 
us No. 189, “The Ass in the Lion’s Skin”—a fable which 
was known to the Greeks in Plato’s time, and is found jp 
every part of the modern world; and thenof “ The Talkative 
Tortoise,” who, being carried along (at his own request) 


by two swans, could not keep his mouth shut, and go lost 
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his hold of the stick by which they were carrying him ; this 
also a widely-known fable. Neither of these, it will be seen 
ut once, has in itself any connection with Buddhism, but is 
only connected with it by the pretence that the Buddha had 
professed to have witnessed the event in one of his own 
previous lives. And so, Mr. Davids goes on to give us “ The 
Jackal and Crow,” two mutual flatterers ; “ The Wise Judge,” 
(ag Mr, Davids names an extract from the Ummaga Jitaka), 
in which he who was afterwards to be the Buddha decided 
a question by a method very like the judgment of Solomon ; . 
aud then a curious story of a magical hatchet, drum, and 
bowl. These five tales are all, so far as any moral or 
doctrine goes, oidix xpic Adiveoor, Quite irrelevant to Bud- 
dhism ; and the sixth, called “A Lesson for Kings,” is the 
only one of those selected as specimens, which we could by 
any means suppose to have been invented by Gotama., 

In regard, however, to those specimens which Mr. Davids 
has given of fables or tales known to the Western world, 
he has shown reason to think in some instances that the 
Jitaka form of the story is the older. Thus, in the Jitaka 
story of the “ Lion’s Skin” there is no impossible or super- 
natural element ; a natural explanation is given of the ass 
having got into the skin; namely, that its owner, a pedlar, 
put the lion’s skin upon it in order that the villagers, as 
he travelled about, might be afraid to approach it, and so 
it might feed cheaply on their standing corn. Hence this 
form of the story is held to be more primitive. And so on. 
Gut inthe case of what hecalls “The Wise Judge,” Mr. Davids’ 
critical faculty has deserted him.. He rambles about the 
possibilities of intercourse with Jews, and whether Solo- 
mon’s ships carried the fame of his judgment to Ophir ; but 
he has failed to observe that the Jataka tale is beyond all 
question not an original, if only for these two reasons, — 
that it occurs in a long list of methods for detecting 
tricks, as evident a collection of existing stories as could 
be ; and, secondly, that the judge is not said to have him- 
self discovered the falae mother by this method, but only 
to have thereby exposed to bystanders what he had already 
perceived by other means, having known at the first 
rlance, by her red eyes and other symptome, that she was 
not a woman but a demon, 
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_ Contents and classification of the stories. — A careful 
estimate, however, of the contents of this section of the 
Jaétaka book will lead the reader probably to qualify a 
little the theory he may have formed of it as a collection 
of those fables, fairy-tales, and comic stories which belong 
to the general household store of the human family. For 
it is only a portion of the contents which can be described 
as stories of universal interest or application, found or fit 
to be found in every part of the world. There is an equal 
portion, I think, which is distinctly Buddhistic, and another 
considerable portion which is Indian and local, and has its 
origin and application within a limited range of social, 
commercial, and woodland experience. 

There are indeed a certain number of those ‘pointed 
allegorical lessons of general morality and good sense, 
which are called fables in the most significant use of the 
word, and which are, or well might be, the common pro- 
_ perty of mankind. But a good many, if called fables at 
all, must be called fables of Baddhism. They inculeate, 
not morality and good sense in general, but specific points 
of Buddhist teaching. These cannot, as such, be parts of 
universal folk-lore. Finally, there are but few, in this 
section, which can be classed as comic stories, and only one 
fairy-tale. 

We are led, therefore, somewhat to qualify the language 
which would describe the book as primarily a collection 
of materials which are’ common property, and we are pre- 
pared to find much—perhaps the most important part— 
to be distinctly Indian, local, and Buddhistic. 

To establish this point I will now give details. 

There are, as I reckon, ten stories which may claim to 
be called fables. Five of these, “The Impudent Peacock" 
($2), “The Quarrel of the Quails’’ (33), “The Crow and the 
Crab” (33), “ The Pride of Possession” (39), “ The Mon key, 
the Elephant,and the Parr ot” (37), have the pointed and 
universal character which belongs to the fables of wide 
circulation, Of the other five, “The Brahmin and his 
Goat” (18), “The Ox and the Pig” (30), “The Uxorious 
Fish” (34), “ Nursing a Viper” (43), and “ The Crow and 
the Pigeon” (42), the first three have more or less of the 
special character of Buddhist teaching, and the other two 
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have hardly point pogten to be placed in the first rank of 
fables, 

The number of comic stories, more or less amusing, is 
five or six. The lion maintained that the dark half of the 
month was the cold half, the tiger that it was cold in the 
moonlight half; neither seeing, till the Bodhisat told them, 
that the cold depends on the wind and not on the moon 
(17); the boy took a hatchet to kill a mosquito on his 
father’s head (44 repeated in 45); a simpleton watered the 
young trees in proportion to their length of roots, and 
pulled them up to see (46); another put salt in- wine 
because he saw people eat salt with it (47); another simple- 
ton lost his bride by his attention to the stars (49); and I 
count with these the story of the King’s Valuer, who first — 
appraised a drove of horses at the value of a measure of 
rice, and then, when bribed by the horse-dealer, explained 
the value of a measure of rice to be the price of the whole 
realm of Benares. 

Asin part a fairy-tale, [ reckon the story of Lésaka or 
Mittavindaka. 

Thus we have about seventeen in all, out of -the fifty, 
which can be classed as fables, comic tales, and fairy-tales. 
It remains to classify the remainder. 

There are some seventeen, besides some of those already 
mentioned, of which the main interest lies in the habits 
of animals and their tricks, and the devices of their hunters 
and keepers. About deer, dogs, elephants, horses, oxen ; 
about fish; about birds, the crow, the parrot, the pigeon, 
the quail, the peacock,—there are facts noted witha good 
deal of sagacious observation. The crow feeds on meat, 
the pigeon on seeds, the parrot flies far for food, the peacock: 
struts to attract his mate, the quails lie close in a covey ; 
the slyness of deer, and hate tricks ; the points in which 
the appearance of their death consists ; hunters entrapping 
them by scattering sweet things on the grass, scaring 
them by a line of leaves (the “ pavidos formidine cervos 
_ terret” of Ovid); the dog eating leather when it is wet; the 

attachment of animals to each other; the fastidionsness of 
the high-bred horse, and his superiority in strength and 
eundurance—wheno it comes to a pinch—to the low-bred 
animal; the effect of kindness on oxen and the like,— are 
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- specimens of the most interesting part of the contents of 
' this class of stories. 

Then there are some six, which are primarily tales of 
travel and commercial life. From these the reader may 
learn how to detect the approach of rain (1), or the neigh- 
bourhood of water (2) ; how to fit out and guide and bivouac 
a caravan in a tropical desert (land 2), the comparative 
advantages of being the first to travel a road, and of coming 
after other traders (1); the tricks of pedlars and their 
rules of trade (3); how to detect gold (3), how to light fires, 
and to escape jungle fires ; all sorts of petty roadside trades 
(4); the dangers of bad water (10) and poisonous fruit 
(12), and how to detect each. All the stories in which these 
occir are made to bear more or less directly on some point 
of general or of Buddhistic morals, but their intrinsic interest 
and probable origin, as it seems to meé, are In the connection 
I have shown. 

The one story which may be called in part a fairy-tale 
is Lisaka Jataka (41), about which I have something 
farther tosay. It is thoroughly Buddhistic in application. 
For defrauding a brother monk of his meal, through envy, 
the unhappy hero is born a great number of times jn 
various infra-human conditions of misery aud starvation. 
This ill-lack or gainlessness pursies him even in a human 
condition ; but in the midst of it a plece of merit, acquired 
ages before, suddenly bears fruit, and secures him the 
society of a series of goddesses in a series of sea-palaces, 

I have touched on some 38 stories, and though the classes 
in which I have grouped them run, of course, into one 
another, while some tales contain nothing at all, still it 
may be said roughly that there remain 12 which appear to 
be primarily Buddhistie, 

Putting aside such of these as are trifling, or repetitions 
of others, the Makhddéva Jataka (9) stands in a peculiar 
position. lt is a short and very simple, but curiously dig- 
nified account of the retirement of King Makhddéva from 
the pomp of royalty to a religious life on the appearance of 
his first white hair. There is nothing in this that is incon. 
sistent with Buddhism, but it belongs to that part of Bud- 
dhism which it received and retained uochang 


ed from 
Brahmanism. There are traces in the story of the 


division 
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of life into periods. Makhddéva had been prince for 84,000 
years, sub-king for the same, he had reigned a long time 
when the grey hairs appeared, and he lived $4,000 years after- 
wards as a hermit. Here is clearly a trace of the three 
periods of Brahmin life—as student, honseholder, and 
ascetic. And this Brahmanical character of this tale is 
illustrative of the position which Brahmanism holds in the 
Jitaka Book throughout ; for while many strictly Brah- 
manical customs, especially sacrifice of life, are condemned 
in what concerns retirement and hermit-life, there is no, 
clear distinction between the Brahman and the Buddhist 
monk. And I suspect the less distinctly these two terms 
are distinguished in any Buddhist writing, the older it will 
be found to be, 

When he beheld the white hair, it seemed to him as 
though he saw the king of death come and stand before 
him, and as if he himself had entered into a house on fire 
Agitation seized him. “Foolish Makhddéva,” he said to 
himself, “even till grey hairs have come hast thou been still 
unable to put away these desires?" As he reflected and 
reflected on his grey-headedness, a fire was kindled within 
him; sweat flowed from his body ; he tore off his robes— 
(so Batuwautudiwa; Rhys Davids has, “ his robes oppressed 
him’)—and they seemed as if they must be cast away. To- 
day I must make renunciation, and enter on seclusion. He 
gave the barber a rich village revenue, and, sending for his 
eldest son, said : “Son, a white hair has appeared on my 
head. Iam grown old; I have done with human desires, 
now I will seek after divine; my time of renunciation is 
come: take thou this kingdom, and I will enter seclusion 
and live a monk's life in the Makhidéva grove.” Finding 
him thus bent on seclusion, his ministers came and said : 
“Sire, why shouldst thou enter on seclusion?” The king 
held up the white hair and uttered these lines :— 

On the topmost part of my frame are sprung these robbers 
of remaining life ; 
Messengers from the gods appearing: it ismy retiring time, 

Thave come across no other passage worthy, as I think, in 
a literary sense to be placed beside this, except in the Intro- 
duction tothe Nigrédha Jiitaka (12), where the innocent nun 
who has been selfishly condemned by Déwadatta appeals to 
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the Buddha. “ Ladies,” she said, “ Déwadatta is not the 
Buddha, nor his the order wherein I made my profession, 
but under the one true perfect Buddha and Chief of Men 
was my profession made,—and what I gained so painfully, 


that I pray you annul not ; come, take me to Jétawana to 


the presence of the teacher.” 

This is in every way a noble story; and it isan interesting 
fact that it is one of those (if I am not mistaken) whose 
antiquity is vouched for by the Bharhut sculptures. The 


_verse, which is its centre— 


Follow Nigrédha, resort not to Sakkha, 
Better death with Nigrédha than life with Sakkha— 

is one of those which implies the existence of the story, for 
the names Nigrédha and Saékkhé would have no meaning 
in this connection, except as the names of rival stags. - And 
the occasion, as the Commentary tells us, of Gétama’s 
uttering the verse, was briefly this. The daughter of a 
Benares noble had shown from childhood a singular con- 
tempt for this life and its pleasures ; and though she was 
given in marriage, she still was so bent onthe monastic 
life, and made herself—it must be admitted—so little 
agreeable in the other, that her husband consented to her 
becoming a nun; and she, in her simplicity, attached 
herself to the schism of Déwadatta. This was very shortly 
after her marriage; so she was already a nun, when the 
time came for her child to be born. Innocent as she was, 
Déwadatta thought nothing of justice, but only of the repu- 
tation of his sect and his own interests, and without inquiry 
ordered her to be expelled. But the Buddha, when the 
matter was brought to him, although he clearly saw the 
triumph which the schismatics would claim if one whom they 
had expelled were received by him, caused inquiry to be 
made, and vindicated her innocence. “And this is not the 
first time,” he added, “that the Buddha has been & support 
and a refuge to this woman and her child.” 

For long ago in Brahmadatta’s days, he who was to he 
Buddha was born a deer—prince of a herd—and called 
Nigrédha ; and in the same park with them ranged another 
herd, whose chief was Sakkhd. From these herds a victim 
was daily taken by the king’s purveyor ; and at last it was 


agreed between the two leaders, that instead of the whole 
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of both herds being exposed to constant terror and wounds, 
lots should be cast, one day in Nigrédha’s and the next in 
Sdkkhd’s herd, and the deer thus chosen should give himself 
up to the slaughterer, and the rest live in peace. This went 
on, till one day in Sékkhé’s herd the lot fell on a doe big with 
young. She went to Sakkhd and begged for respite or 
exchange, but he insisted that the lot must have its course. 

So she went over to the other herd, to Nigrédha, the 
princely stag. And Nigrédha, seeing no other course con- 
sistent with both justice and compassion—so high has 
Buddhism been able to rise, in imagination—took her lot 
upon himself, and went to the place of the victims and 
stretched himself upon the block. The king was soon told 
of this wonder, that the prince of all the deer was lying on 
the block, and, coming to see him, and learning from him 
how it was, granted him his life. ‘This was not enough ; 
nor was the life of all the deer in that park enough. Nig- 
rodha pleaded eloquently and importunately, and would not 
cease till the king had granted to every living being 
throughout his realms freedom from hurt and from fear—an 
anticipation of the edict of Asika (or should we, perhaps, 
say a reference toit?). “He who was then Sakkha,” said 
Gétama, “is now Déwadatta, and Nigrédha is I myself.” 

The excellence of this fiction, which, from the nature of 
the case, cannot possibly have any foundation whatever in 
fact, leads me to think, I confess, that those who invented 
it could invent anything ; else I should have said that the 
simple pathos and interest of the story of the nun were 
probable marks of trath. 

The Suthaviheari Jataka (10) is a simple and completely 
Buddhistic statement of the happiness of the life of con- 
templation ; its burden is, “The monk is happier than 
the king; it has no particular value asa story. No. 15, 
the story already reckoned under fables (“The Brahmin 
and his Goat’) is the vehicle of a vigorous denunciation of 
sacrifices, eapecially of sacrifices to the dead. ‘The verse 
has no particular connection with the tale, and it may well 
bea borrowed story in substance; but as told it is charac- 
teristically Buddhistic, and, like others of that class, has a 
dignity of its own. But the story which, out of these 50), 
can best stand with Makhadéwa and Nigrédha, is the 
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Khadirangara Jitaka (40) which Mr. Davids—like so many 
Pili scholars who seem to think things are made clearer by 
giving them aname already identified with something else— 
calls the “Fiery Furoace.” Its design is to recommend 
liberality, especially giving to monks, by the example of 
‘a rich man who would not allow any terrors of the powers 
of evil to deter him for giving, but stepped boldly forward 
to fill the mendicant’s bowl, although a pit of burning acacia 
charcoal eighty fathoms deep, supernatually produced by 
Mara, to deter him from liberality, was burning and raging 
between them. A gigantic lotus in this case reared itself 
throuch the flames, and, standing on its petals, he filled 
the bowl in safety. 

Thus, those which have the most directly Buddhist 
connection, Makhddéva, Nigrédhamiga, Katthahdri, and 
Khadirangiéra—to which may be added the important Kuld- 
waka—are the best as well as, in all probability, the oldest. 
It is around these, and such as these, that the fables proper 
and tales of merely general application have been gathered. 

Professor Kiinte’s Classification.— Professor Kiinte pro- 
_ poses a classification of the central stanzas or gathis 
which will be given below. (P. 121.) . 

The Nidana Katha.—'the stories which have been thus 
described or classified may be read at length in Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ book, and inour appendices. But the reader must 
be made aware that in our Jataka Book the stories them- 
selves are prefaced by a most important historical (or 
mythical) introduction, the Nidéna Katha, which contains 
the received account of the preparation, many ages back,for _ 
the coming of the Buddha Gétama, the previous lives of him 
who was to be that Gédtama, and to become Buddha, and, 
thirdly—most important of all—the birth and lifeofGdétama, 
—his early history, renunciation of his home, search after 
wisdom, his attainment of Buddhahood, and the commence- 
ment of his teaching. This has nothing further to do with 
the Jitakas than that it was in the course of his teaching 
that he toldthem ; but it isa mostimportant part of Buddhist 
literature,and reckons as part ofthe “Jataka Commentary.” 
It will be often alluded to in the critical papers. 

Moral calue.—1 will pass on now to a remark or two on 
the moral value of our book. What is to be said on its 
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witness to ancient customs and traditions, I must leave for 
the present to others. — 

Even from the passages [ have quoted above some 
estimate may be formed of the moral value of the teaching 
of this section. In regard to that cardinal point of 
Buddhism, the sin of taking life, and that other ruling 
maxim, that liberality is best shown in giving to monks,— 
opinions will, of course, differ in this Society as to the sin or 
the virtue in itself: that I do not discuss. But assuming 
the prominence of these in the scale of duties, the criticism 
which the moralist, of whatever school, must make, is this. 
A very high standard of self-sacrifice, of perseverance, 
‘and of justice, and justideas of the relative value of pleasure 
and of wisdom, are set before us. The theory is good. 
Further, the virtues are illustrated with feeling, with genuine 
admiration for them, with a fine taste in virtue, so to speak. 
The theory is understood. But here, for a large part, it 
ends. The most striking examples are derived from fiction. 
It is a stag, which sacrificed its life for others; a horse, 
which excelled in zeal ; or it is a mythical king who des- 
pised the world. There are genuine cases, which, to the 
believer in Buddhist history, are historical, of which this 
cannot be said, but in which the Buddha in actual life 
displayed justice, patience, and insight. But the most 
striking and high-pitched examples of virtue are fictitious. 

It is of course useless to point to the doings of a talking 
stag as example or proof of virtue. To all but a few—I 
suppose—even among Buddhists, no serious stlmudus to 
action or proof of what man can do and be, is to be derived 
from narratives of supposed previous births. It is by the 
narratives of what Gdétama in his historical existence 
actually did that the value of his example, for all practical 
purposes, must be judged. 

Now, there is nothing, 1 believe—unless it be the fictions 
by which the record is accompanied—to prevent our believ- 
ing that Gotama showed, for instance, the justice and 
generosity recorded of him in his dealing with the nun, or 
the tender patience with which he taught the monk who 
had despaired of ever learning, or the endurance and zeal 
with which he went his rounds, teaching in the village of 
Migadha or of the Vajjians, These are the examples and 
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proofs of virtue which, regarded as historical, do credit to 
Buddhism,—infinitely more credit than fictitious accounts 
of exaggerated and unnatural applications of the rules of 
virtue on the part of stags or of hares, or of human beings 
in some other stare of the world. 

The propriety of the conduct of the hero of the stories is 
not, I think, to be questioned within the limits of this 
section ; but | can lay no stress on that, for if we extended 
the inquiry to the next 50, we should find cases where 
the conduct of the h ero is very questionable indeed. This, 
as well as some other points of interest, can hardly be use- 
fully dealt with till we have taken more Jitakas within 
our scope. P 

It remains to say a few words about the moral and 
doctrinal disquisitions which the compiler—as I suppose— 
has interwoven in his glossaries on Text and Githés. They 
consist in great part of quotations, and to verify these 
quotations will be one of the most laborious, but most 
usefal, parts of the task of any one who undertakes fully to edit 
the Jdtaka Book. But they contaig also some subtle moral 
disquisitions, many of which show, not only a hand practised 
in moral distinctions and an extensive store of moral terms, 
but also a good deal of shrewd observation. 

{n illustration of this note of the grammarian on the 
words Airi and otte»pam is translated in the Appendix. 

Migrations of the Tales.—Having given his readers a 
sample of the contents of the collection, Mr. Davids goes 
on to tell us how some at least of the tales found their 
way to Europe. But here the unenlightened reader has 
to complain of Mr. Davids for not making it perfectly clear 
what he is proving, and what not. For the work which he 
learnedly follows into Europe is not the Jétaka—as such— 
but the Pancha Tantra. Now, I should be extremely sorry 
to deny that the Hindu Pancha Tantra is derived from Bud- 
dhist sources ; this is the general opinion of scholars, and in 
particular of Professor Benfey, whom Mr. Davids afterwards 


' quotes at some length. Bat it does not follow that the 


Pancha Tantra is derived from our Jitaka Book, And if it 
should turn out that the Pancha Tantra was not borrowed 
from the Jétaka at all, but was an independent collection of 
similar materials from the same sources, then all that 
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follows—interesting as it might be as a history of Indian 
tales—would be no history of the Jitaka in particular. 

The Hindu collection of tales, called Pancha Tantra, was 
translated—or a book like it was—into Persian, and thence 
_ in the 8th century of our era, into Syriac and into Arabic, 
under the title of “Kalilah and Dimnah.” The Arabs 
carried this into Europe, and so it was translated into 
Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, French, and English. And 
to the Latin version was given tie title « /Esop the Old.” 

Now, the original of what we call isop’s Fables has 
always been obscure. It is not certain that JEsop left any 
works behind him ; if he did, they were very early lost, and 
there is little doubt that part at least of what bear his 
hame were never collected in Europe till the 14th century, 
Doubtless some of these were borrowed from the “ Kalilah 
and Dimnah.” Thus, with some probability, we trace the 
4isop of our childhood to the Pancha Tantra, and (leaping 
easily thence) to the Jétaka. But the part of his intro- 
duction, which has evidently given Mr. Davids most delight, 
is that in which he states (for here again the evidence is 
omitted,—the borrowing, however, is unquestionable) that a 
story called “Barlaam and Joasaph,” written by the 
Christian monk, St, John of Damascus,” about 750 A.D., is 
borrowed from the legend of Buddha, and that the name 
Joasaph is only a corruption of Bédhisat. This would not 
seem more strange than that any other romance should have 
been founded on tales which the author had heard, especially 
as the writer says it isan Indian story ; but what moves Mr. 
Davids to almost childish glee is, that some authorities of 
the Romish Church—and I think he says also of the Eastern 
—iistaking the romance for history, haveincladed in the list 
of canonised saints the hero of thisstory. An absurd parade 
of detail is accumulated about this trumpery fact, that our 
editor may have the delight of concluding “that Gétama 
the Buddha, under the name of St. Josaphat, is now officially 
recognized, and honoured, and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint !" 

But whatever be the value of this, we owe Mr. Davida 
gratitude for the more important and interesting facts, that 
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the fables of Europe, whether the Greek of Babrius (B.C. 
607), the Latin of Phoedras (¢, A.D. 1), or the modern ones 
of Boccaccio, Chaucer, La Fontaine, and Gay, are indebted 
more or less directly to that massa of Eastern stories, of 
which our Jitaka Book is the-most important collection. 
Meanwhile, some at least of the stories have probably 
travelled to India from the West. Postponing to future 


_ papers some further remarks on those which have come 


from Jewish sources, I venture to submit the following, to 
which I hope to add other instances. 

Traces of Greek influence.—1 have mentioned already 
how the hero of Losaka Jiitaka (41), after suffering a long 


course of calamities in consequence of demerit, is suddenly 


transported, in consequence of a long-past act of merit, into 
conditions of happiness. ‘The early part of the tale is 
characteristically Buddhistic. But my suspicion is, that 
the latter part is of quite different origin from the beginning ; 
that it is a wide-famed story, half remembered, and its 
vicissitudes explained by Buddhist theories—a story no less 
famed than that of Ulysses! 

The hero is called by name Mittavindaka, but his de- 
scription is “kalakanni,” ‘the wretched one,’ or ‘the 
sufferer,’ which is the meaning of “ Odussens,” When 
Mittavindaka would put to sea, the ship which carried 
him stuck fast till lots had been drawn, and he had been 
east into the sea. This passage may possibly owe some- 
thing to the history of Jonah, though, I fancy, such a thing 
was often done as this casting of the “ unlucky lot,” but 
there is a corresponding event in the story of Ulysses, 


. when Aolus is said to have refused him the assistance of 


the winds, as being too unlucky to be safely dealt with. 
Mittavindaka had experience of cannibals, who devoured 
his family, as Polyphemus and the Loestrygones did the 
companions of Ulysses; Mittavindaka suffered for catching 
a demon-goat, and Ulysses for attacking the oxen of the 
sun ; Mittavindaka was carried to three successive palaces of 
nymphs, as Ulysses past the Sirens to the palaces of Circe 
and Calypso and the fairy land of Phoacia; Ulysses 
floated on a magic veil and on a mast, Mittavindaka on a 
bundle of bamboos; and both, after all their wanderings, 
Were restored at last. Of the nymphs, it is said that they 
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had an alternate existence of pleasure and suffering —an 
idea which occurs several times in Greek mythology, notably 
in the cases of Hercules and of the Dioscuri. 

I have made the most, I admit, of these points of like- 
ness, but they are too numerous ‘not to arrest attention, 
~At the time when these tales were taking shape in Buddhist 
hands, Greek inflnence was powerful at the Court of 
Magadha. As it unquestionably affected the art which 
still remains to us, so it may well have affected the liter- 
ature; and the farther this study is prosecuted, the more 
clearly, I believe, it will appear that Greek culture had 
something to do with stimulating the wonderful and sudden 
burst of art and invention and writing, which gave shape 
to Buddhism, and culminated in the sculptures of Bharhut 
and Amrivati. A beautiful little statue in the Calcutta 
Museum is typical, I fancy, of much beyond itself. It is 
4 finished work of Greek art—a statue of Hercules. Among 
many carvings and statues in which Greek influence is 
discernible, it stands out as purely Greek ; but Buddhism 
had laid a claim upon it, for while the lion-skin hangs 
over one shoulder, on the other shoulder has been engraved 

a lotus. 

The traditional account of the origin of the collection - 
being put aside (and indeed few, if any, Buddhists accept 
it) and the range of subjects being as wide as it has been 
shown to be, the inquiry follows—How did the collection 
such as we find it come into existence? The question is at 
present of the collection of materials ; not of the language, 
the book, or the edition. 

Grovth of the Collection.— How, itis now to be asked, did 
the Buddhist collection cometogether? It may be answered, 
in the first place, that, according to the theory of Buddha- 
hood, in which it is an essential point that the Buddha 
should have been developed, so to speak, to perfection 
through a long series of lives, some record of previous 
births of Gétama—some Jitaka Book—was inevitable. 
Accordingly, in the history of the series of Buddhas—the 
Buddhavatisa—under the head of each of the previous 
Buddhas who are supposed to have existed since he who 
was to be Gétama Buddha first resolved on Buddhahood, 
some narrative is given of the life which the Bédhisat, 
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_ (or Buddha in course of development) lived under that 
Buddha. Farther, since every Buddha devotes a whole 
series of existences to the acquirement or exercise of 
perfection in certain elements of the Buddha character, 
there is a treatise called Cariyd Pitakam, which narrates 
the lives in which he who was to be Gdétama acquired 
generosity, goodness, and the rest of the ten Péramitd. 
This amount of Jataka material was essential to a com- 
plete history of the Buddha; but there is, besides this, 
scattered here and there in the Pitaka, a considerable 
nomber of narratives, by Gétama himself, of his previous 
births, told-in illustration of what he happened to be 
teaching. This, then, may reasonably be supposed to have 
been the nucleus round which gathered the stories of less 
genuine pretensions. 

It is certain, apart from all tradition, that some of the 
stories which at present form our collection were popular 
under the name of Jitaka in the 3rd century, B.C. In the 
carvings of the great stone railings around the dagabas 
of Barhut are to be seen still very rich -and vivid illustra- 
tions of scenes from our Jitaka stories. And on some of 
them are written, as 1 have myself read in the Calcutta 
Museum, the names of the Jdtakas represented. The 
interesting paper devoted by our President to this subject 
abundantly proves the point. Mr. Rhys Davids thus 
expresses his own opinion :—“ The most probable explana- 
tion is,” he says, “that it was due to the religious faith of 
the Indian Boddhists of the rd or 4th century B.C., who 
not only repeated a number of fables, parables, and stories 
ascribed to the Buddha, but gave them a peculiar sacredness, 
and a special religious signification, by identifying the best 
character in each with the Buddha himself in previons 
births.” By this means, what had been mere tales became 
birth-storiea of Buddha. This must certainly have heen 
some time before the Bharhut rails were carved. And, 
probably, stories thus sacred and popularly accepted were 
brought together into a collection before the Council of 

The plan of prefacing these stories by the introductory 
stories, or stories of the present, may have been justified by 
some genuine traditions as to the occasions when the Buddha 
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told such as were really of his telling ; and the method 
having been adopted, was extended to the rest. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon, about 200 
B.C., these Jatakas were carried thither in Pélj ; and the 
whole was then translated and preserved in Sithhalese, 
(except the verses, which have always remained in Pili,) 
until some one unknown, in the 5th century, re-translated, 
or—and here Mr. Davids’ characteristic uncertainty re- 
appears—compiled the present Jitaka Book ! 

Illustrated from the practice of the Jains and Grakmans. 
—The learned paper of Professor M. M. Kiinte illustrates 
the method and development of the system by the paral- 
lel cases of the Jains, &c. 

The Jétaha an artistie Sermon. Professor Kuinté’s paper 
(occasionally abridged ).—The system of teaching by stories, 
and in particular of illustrating stories of the present epoch 
by stories of the past, seems to be used not~only by the 
Baddhists, but also by the Jains and, in some degree, by the 
Brahmans, For although the relation between these sects 
is one of contrast and ‘rivalry, their philosophic stand- 
points being opposed, yet they have in their life and method 
of teaching much in common. The broad division of 
society into monks and householders is common to them 
all, and it is out of the customs and necessities of a society 
so divided that the method of teaching by “ birth-stories” 
may be supposed to have grown. 

On'the other hand, the attitude of Buddhism to Jainism 
in respect of its philosophic doctrines was one of hostility ; 
and this appears in the language of the first Jataka, in the 
“moral” of which certain characteristic tenets of the Jains 
are condemned, 

_ “ The gath4, or central stanza, of the lst Jdtaka runs 
thus :— : 
Apannakath thinath eke dutiyam dhu takkiki. 
Etad afifiaya medhdvi tath ganhe yad apannakath ti. 

Translated: “ Some hold to trath, the reasoners declare 
otherwise ; a wise man, knowing this, ought to take that 
which is truth.” . 

“And the word-commentary on this stanza identifies the 
first or true doctrine referred to by calling it, amongst 
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other names, efamsitum (containing one proposition )," while 
the second pr heretical is called anekamsitam (manifold). 
This latter term is employed with special reference to the 
Jainas, “who call themselves anekanta vddinad; because 
they hold that truth is never absolutely known, but that 


it is always relative. They ridicule their opponents as ekan- - 


tavddins, The terms ekantarddi and ehamsika express the 
Same thing, anfa and amsa meaning a side, a proposition. 
(Mr. Childers gives efanta for efansa in his Péli Dic- 
“The Jainas attach great importance to the system of 
tionary.) 1 
dialectic reasoning developed by Kanada, whose atomic 
theory about the creation of the world is the foundation 
of Jainism. They are, therefore, the anehamsika reasoners 
already referred to. The Jainas consider both the Bud- 
dhists and the Brahmanas to be ehantarddina. 
“The standpoints of the Brahmanaa, the Bnddhists, and 
the Jainas are these:—The Brahmanas and the Buddhists 
atate that theirsystems are based upon absolute truths, The 
former hold that the Veda is revealed by some mysterious 
impersonal agency; while the latter hold that truth is 
made known to them by persons who attained to omni- 
science. The first declare that the purpose of life is to per- 
form all sacrifices and ceremonies that the Veda enjoins ; 
while the latter declare that the purpose of life ig to 
practise austerities and to attain to spirituality. his is 
significantly expressed in the Pdrvamimansa system as 
kritedrthata, as opposed to purusharthaté. The Jainas differ 
from both the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, characterisin g 
both as ekantarddins—men who adhere to one-sided truth, 
forgetting that nothing can be known absolutely—and 
assume that their position as anehomsibas is unchallenge- 
able.” 
This description applies to the Jains of both classes, 








* Tt should he mentioned that Professor Kiinte's argument here was 
called in question by several -members of the Society, on the ground 
that ekamsikam means simply “certain,” and implies no particular 
philosophy. The words in the text, ef¢ and dutiyam, mean’ only 
“some” and “another,” while in the gloss itself the “two positions” 
(dwisu thinesi) are contrasted as “ certain” and “«mcertain,” not as 
monistic and dnalistic. 
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Svetambara and Digambara alike, but it is the Svetambara 
monks whose manners and way of life are so similar to 
those of the Buddhist monks of Ceylon. They carry hair- 
brushes, however, instead of fans, and they are more 
scrupulous in guarding “against causing even imaginary 
injury to any animal. Hence they put lime in the water 
they keep with them for the purpose of washing their hands 
and feet or cleaning their mouths. They do not bathe at 
all. They seldom move out of theirconvents. They drink 
water once heated and cooled.” The Jain monks, like the 
Buddhist, deliver sermons to the laity, and these bear a 
_ considerable resemblance to Jataka stories. “ The sermon 
of the Jainas consists of two main parts. The first part 
enunciates some doctrine or some ethical or philosophical 
principle, and in the second part a story is narrated. Frre- 
quently, in the first part, a heretic and his doctrines are 
described, criticized, and condemned ; and the second part 
gives a story which describes the ill-luck of those who have 
once behaved in like manner. The preacher formally in- 
troduces the sermon and enlarges upon the subject of his 
dissertation. He next chaunts géthas, and, by way of com- 
menting upon them, goes into grammatical, dialectic, and 
philological questions. And then he narrates a story, in 
which he vehemently and sometimes pathetically describes 
natural scenery and social questions, touching sometimes 
upon what he considers the question of the day. Heisa 
citrakathi dhammakathiko. 

“The Jain scriptures are divided into four parts :—(1) 
Dracyénuyoga, which corresponds to the Adjidhammakatho 
“of the Buddhist ; (2) the Ganitdnuyoga, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Tripitaka ; (3) Carananuyoga, 
which corresponds to Vinaya ; and (4) the Diarmakathanu- 
yoga, which corresponds to the Jdtakahathas. The Dham- 
makathanwyoga is not as yet, I believe, sufficiently 
investigated. Jainism and Buddhism, however, provide a 
large field for a comparative study, and the stories in the 
Dharmakathanwyoga will not fail to elicit much philosophi- 
eal and historical interest, because they throw direct and 
strong light on the condition of the people as affected by 
heresies and religious revivals, and attack Buddhism and 
its propagators. At preseut, it seems to me, that so little 
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is known about Jainism that it is confounded with Bud- 
dhism, of which it is considered to bea sect, though the 
Buddhists, who call themselves ehamsitas, are opposed 
diametrically to the Jainas, who call themselves anekanta- 
vadins. In this place, I cannot do more than point out this 
new field of research likely to lead to important results.” 
Jainism has thus much in common with Buddhism, but 
its “ Anekamsa” logic seems to be its most distinctive and 
its most ancient characteristic. From the reference in 
dain works to “ certain grammatical questions which Pani- 
of in relation to Sétatéyana raises,’ and from the fact that 
“the Sdkatdyana grammar is found in the poseession of the 
Southern Jainas,” it appears that the “Anekamsika” philo- 
sophy was known as early as the 4th century B.C. Onthe 
other hand, it is clear that both Jainism and Buddhism as 
wellas Brahamioism—three opposed systems—existed side 
by side until a comparatively late date, for “ Saukardcharya, 
who led the revival of Brahminiam, and who is character- 
ized as a concealed Buddhist, flourished about 700 A.D. 
“ Before this, flourished Kundakundachirya, a distinguished 
Jain teacher, because a gana established by him is men- 
tioned in Kirtivarma’s inscription dated 584.A.D. Between 
$84 A.D. and 700 A.D. the Jainas energized. Amarsimha, 
a Buddhistic lexicographer, flourished about the same time. 
Hwen-thsang describes Buddhistic convents and their pros- 
perity. Thus the three systems seem to have worked at 
the same time—three systems opposed to each other,” 
Among the Brahmans, as well as among the Jains, there is 
a system of teaching, used by their Sennydgis or ascetics, 
which is thus described :—“ The Sannyasis in their hermi: t-* 
ages preach what they call prarachana, which signifies a 
comment. Some Vedie gatha or text is taken. A Purana 
story, corresponding to an atita-ratthu, follows, and a con- 
clusion is stated.”......The Brahminic Kathds draw upon the 
atories of the Parnas: these stories serving the purpose of 
the afita-caftive. “The Parana stories—the best and the 
most popular of them—have all the ring and the point of 
the afifa-ratthu, as the Brahminical Katha-aystem shows."’ 
.-.-ee A katha consists of two parts, interluded by music, 
The first part is known as xirupana or vedanta, and dwells 
at considerable length upon some religions doctrine or 
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philosophical! principle illustrated by a short story bearing 
on what is enunciated. The second part is the anwsan- 
diana, another story brought in by way of illustration. 
Now, anusendhana is the same as anusandhi; and I 
believe the Jdtaka-phrase anusandhim ghatetea signifies 
that the second story is brought to bear upon the first 
story—the Paccuppanna-vatthu. Thus it will be seen that 
Brahminism throws light upon Buddhism.” 

The above facts are thus summarized :— According to 
Jainas, Brahminism and Baddhism come ander one class, 
the Elamsika, and are, therefore, the opponents of Jainism. 
Bat there is moch common to Buddhism and Jainism. 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahminism act and re-act upon 
each other. The Buddhistic story-system, the Jain story- 
system, and the BGrahmanical story-system have their 
points of comparison, The Jainas were, about the 4th . 
century B.C., mere philosophical sceptics. About the time 
of Kunda-kundacharys, they grew into dogmatic thinkers 
by the combined action of Brahmanism and Baddhism, 
while picture-stories and sculptures on the Sutranjaya 
hills correspond to the picture-stories and sculptures of 
the Buddhists on the stupe of Bharhut.” ; 

\  Thestories not only describe the life of monastery, palace, 
market, and village respectively, but their form has been 
determined by the inflaence of each of these,—of the monks, — 
the princes, the traders, and the villagers. The Paccup- 
panna-vatthu, or story of the present, arose out of the life 
of the monastery, and deals with such points of morality, 
religion, or philosophy, as the inmates of the monastery 
may be supposed to have been familiar with, and turns on 
incidents in the studies and discipline of the monks, their 
errors, and controversies. The Afite-ratthu, or ‘ Story of the 
Past,’ is told to illustrate this, and to make the abstruse 
topic interesting and amusing to the laity. 

“Of the compound story thus arising, a gathd or stanza 
is the central part. These stanzas are tentatively classified 
thos :—(1) Maxim géfida, or gathis which lay down general 
truths and practical rules of life. (2) Ethical gdthés, 
withis which inculeate morality. (3) Disciplinary gathas, 

‘ géthis which condense the Buddhistic feeling and aspira- 
tion. (4) The Story gathds, gaithis on which stories are 
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* built. (5) Explanatory gathds, githds which explain, in 
their own way, patent facts. (6) Descriptive géthds, gathas 
which describe natural scenery. (7) Pastoral géthas, 
gathas which describe the manners of the pastoral people, 
and deal with the life of lower animals, and the life of the 
peasantry. Thus, the gathés havea two-fold origin—the 
monastic gathis and popular githds. Stories, whether 
monastic or popular, were soon crystallised into proverbs ; 
thus, out of the stories the githés grew; these githas, 
therefore, had a two-fold origin,—monastic and popular. 
And this was in accordance with the nature of the story 
told either by a monk, practising his disciplinary lessons, 
or by one ordinary man to another, while journeying or 
reaping his harvest or watching his field.” 
. Proverbial stanzas summarizing well-known stories are 
still common in the Mahrattha country. “ Proverbs like 
‘the following are always in the mouths of the people in 
Maharashtra : ‘Tupagelen telagelen hali dhupéta ne dlen.’ 
The sense of this is: ‘ Clarified butter is gone, oil is gone, 
and an incense-pot remains in the hand." Again, ‘ Bajaranta 
turi 4ni bhata bhatni la mari.’ The sense of this is « « The 


'  tori-puise is in the bazaar, and the Brahmana quarrels 


with his wife as to her turi-soup to be prepared, being 
thick or thin, and beats her.’ The stories for these githds 
are at first mere balanced prose-pieces (in rhythmical 
_ prose?) which are in the course of time versified and 
poetically expressed by well-known poets. The Mahrattha 
poet Tukarima does this.” And the Mahrattha preacher, 
or-Harididsa, still “recites a portion of a githd as in the 
Jataka-stories, and then builds upon it a mirnpana or 
vedanta. Dwelling upon it at considerable length, he 
chaunts the gaétha in full, and explains it at great length, 
introducing into the explanation as much of his learning 
ashecan. And upon this foundation the anusandhana is 
built. Similarly, when the- Mahrattha ladies meet for 
religious ceremonies, it is the custom for them to « narrate 
festive stories, which poetically express their hopes and 
aspirations. The ceremony itself is the paccuppanna veetthan, 
The story told is the atita vattiu, The ladies cal] their story 
kahani, a word which comes from the Sanskrit hathénakg. 
- Some ladies are known for their power of telling a hahani, 
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which more or less begins in the same way as every atita 
vatthu does, by “ Baranasi, prince Brahmadatta,” kc. Gathag 
and comments upon them constitute the higher part of the 
kathds ; and the stories support what the githds inculcate- 

“Tt is plain, then, that the Jitakas, as they exist, are a 
series of sermons, ready to hand, and to be preached to 
mixed audiences. A part of a gathdé is first recited, and 


the attention of an audience is thus called to what is 


coming, A paccuppanna vatthy points out the particular 
topic of the gaithd recited. Faith in Buddha Gétama is 
awakened, and a ground-basis for the chaunt of the gatha 
in full is thus prepared. Then, in explaining the gétha, 


‘the preacher shows his power of scholasticiam. The ordi- — 


nary audience listens on, half-puzzled and half-struck .by 
what the mind considers to be profound and mysterious ; 
and, moved by the incomprehensible, it works it up into 
the marvellous, and obtains from this a passive intellectual 
enjoyment. The preacher proceeds with an energy of his 
own. The strain on the mental power of the audience is 
now at its height, when abstruse comments upon a géthé 
are abstrusely but eloquently explained. This is succeeded 
by the narration of the simple popular atite catthu.. There 
is thus a sudden transition from the abstruse to the simple, 
from the philosophical to the popular element. Such a 
transition produces a contrast. The parallelism, which 
runs between the two stories, and which constitutes the — 
anusandhi between them, is thus combined with a contrast. ~ 
And parallelism and contrast are the foundation upon which 
all esthetic pleasure, whether intellectual or emotional, is 
built, The transition from the comments on a githa affords 
relief to the mind of the audience. 

“ When a Mahrattha preacher, for instance, dwells at 
length on a nirupana, his audience asks him to descend into 
an anusandiana. When he hase short, cursory nirupana, 
and a long tedious anusandhana, he is criticized by his audi- 
ence as they go home, and has a chance of seeing his audience 
diminished. An audience cannot be trifled with. Pleasure 
it must have. The number of lay gentlemen and ladies 
attending a convent gave it importance. Such attendance 
is specially preached in some Jiitakas. There were neces- 
sarily two or more convents in a large town, as Hwen-thsang 
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states. The priests of’ one convent naturally vied with 

those of another in securing large audiences. And large 
audiences always depended on the eloquence of the preacher, 
who became known as citra kathi, All preachers, however, 

could not be learned and eloquent.- The Jaitaka stories are, 

therefore, artistic sermons. 

“Apart of the githd, a paceuppanna vatthu, or something 
in its stead, the fall gathd, the abstruse comments upon it, | 
the atita vatthu, and the conclusion, in which everything 
said by the preacher is referred to Buddha Gétama him- 
self—the great omniscient teacher—all this is not an acci- 
dental arrangement. It isan essential growth wecessitated 
by the tendencies of the times: the chamsikas could 
counteract the activity of the anekamsikasin this way alone; 
because the environment of the opponents and the opposed 
being the same, the same weapons must needs be nsed by 
both. Hence the points of resemblance between a Jain 
sermon and a Baddhistic sermon have already been insisted 
upon. I have heard Jain sermons, and am inclined to 
conclude, on account of the considerations already stated, 
that each Jdtaka is a systematic sermon.” . 

Lhe Compilation is the work of one hand.—That the book 
as we have it is a compilation by a single hand is thus 
inferred: —*“ These sermons are compiled by one individual — 
(1) because in the paccuppanna vatthy references back- 
wards and forwards—to Jitakas already narrated as well 
as to Jatakas to be narrated —are made; (2) because com- 
ments upon gathis are abbreviated, and directions about 
such abbreviations are given ; (3) because directions indj- 
cating the abbreviations to be made in the conclusions of 
the sermons are also, once for all, given; and becanse the 
same system of fitting in all the parts—a part of the githa, 
the paceuppanna vatthu, the catha in full, the comment 
upon the gaéthé, the atita eatthu, and the conclasion —jg 
discernible ; and when any part is Wanting, an attempt to 
provide a semblance for it is made.” 

So far Professor Kiinte. Another paper thus touches on 
the same:—‘In some the introduction may possibly 
be historical, and the second ‘or illustrative story is dig- 
_Mnct from it, and has some bearing on jt. But in 


contrast with these there are a considerable number in which 
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the arrangement of introductory story and illustrative story 
is merely artificial, Among the tales already mentioned - 
under various hands, there are seven flagrant instances of 
this, and about the same number of less conspicuons cases. 
In such the latter part is a mere repetition of the former. 
This is evidently compiler’s work, for the sake of uniformity. 
Similarly, there are one or two cases in which stories 
separately numbered are virtually the same, as when No. 44 
tells how a boy killed his father in striking with a hatchet 
at a mosquito on his head, and No, 45 how a girl killed her 
mother by striking with a pestle at a fly on her back ; these 
are duplicated, to make up the groups of 50, and of 10, into 
which the stories have been forced by the compiler. These 
are the packing ; the later part of the book. 
“1 will draw attention to two curious indications of the 
comptler’s hand, as it-seems to me, in tales of this class, 
“Into many of the Jitakas there have beenintroduced — 
grammatical or other explanations; as, for instance, in 
No. 1, when a haunted and waterless desert is mentioned, 
the mention is followed by a short but needless exrcursus 
enumerating several kinds of desert, and ending: “ Now, — 
among these kinds, this one was of the haunted and waterless 
sorts.” In other cases, still more pedantic notes are intro- | 
duced. Now, imthe very simple atory of the peacock, whose 
impudent strutting lost him his swan-bride, the swan-king 
is made, in the heat of hisindignation, to draw a distinction 
between sense of propriety or conscience, and sense of 
_shame—sense of propriety which has its origin within the 
man, and sense of shame, which has regard to the opinion 
ofothers. This looka at first sight like the work of the pe- 
dant compiler. But the introduction to this story (32) is 
connected with that of No. 6, and refers back to it. Now, 
among the notes embodied in No. 6 is a very long and © 
interesting note on these two words. It seems to me 
unquestionable that the same compiler who wrote the long 
note on No. 6, and who refers in the introduction of No. 32 
to No.6, also inserted in No. 32 this frigid piece of pe- 
dantry in reference to his own note, | 
“The second indication I will mention ia this. No. 16 isa 
story about the cleverness of deer, and evidently merely — 
an expansion of a popular rhyme, that the deer has six tricks 
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by which he can escape—pretending death, and so on. The 
Pali for “ by six tricks” is “chahi kalahi.” Now, No. 15is 
a story with virtually no introduction—or merely a-formal 
one—and is to the effect that a’ certain young deer would 
not come to his uncle to be tanght deer-tricks, but played 
truant seven times, The Péli for “ seven times” is “ sattahi- 
kalehi.”” The two stanzas of these two stories are in the 
main similar: but (apart from other sli¢ht differences) the 
one has “chahi kaléhi atikkantam,” ‘getting away (win- 
- wing) by six tricks,’ the other “ sattali kdlehi atikkantam,” 
‘ playing truant or getting away seven times.’ When we look 
at MSS. we find them aneértain about this word “ kdlehi,” 
‘times’ ; some, as two examined by Mr. Ranasinhe, have 
“kalihi,” and some, among them the Burmese MS. in this 
Library, have “ kélihi,” which as it stands is nothing, but 
is quite as likely to represent “ kalahi” as“kélehi.” I have 
little doubt that “ kaléhi” is the original form of the popular 
sing-song, and “kélehi” a mistake for it, and that on this 
mistake the grammarian-compiler has built up his silly 
little story about the deer who would not go to school. 
“Perhaps, if all the stories were closely scrutinized, it 
would be possible to eliminate with almost certainty a con- 
siderable number which are mere packing, and even among 
the rest to distinguish the Buddhistic nucleus from the 
accretions.” — 

Date of the Compilation—Professor Kiinte, reasoning 
entirely from internal evidence, and without treference to 
tradition, arrives at aconclusion which is irreconcileable, ag . 
it stands, therewith. He lays down the landmarks of Péli 
literature thus: “ We have utterances of Buddha Gétama 
himself, and they constitute the Pali of the 6th century 
B.0.. The inscriptions of Aséka and his successors employ 
Pali, and this P&li is of the period between 250 B.C. and - 
100 B.C. The Sahyadri inscriptions are in Pili, the Pai 
of the period between 100 B.C. and 200 A.D. The Maha- 
wamso is in Pali, the Pali of 480 A.D. There are Jain 


-¥ works written in Ardha-maghad?r by Kunda-kundacharya 


before 584 A.D., as already stated. There are different 
Prakrit, dialects, as they are met with in the extensive 
dramatic literature, and in such poems as the Salivyahana- 
saptasati and the Setubandha.” And his conclusion is as 


follows :—“ When the P4li of all these periods is compared 
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with the Péli of the comment-portion‘of the Jétakas, and 
when the attempts of nsing metaphysical grammar and its 
terminology are taken into account, it seems to me evident 


that these Jitakas were put together and compiled in the 


Sth century A.D., because the Jain activity, which was 
attended by the study of metaphysical grammar, manifested 


_itself at this time, the Jainendra grammar being composed 


in 728 A.D, Though the fitting in of all the materials ~ 
was done in the 8th century A.D., yet the materials 
from which it was compiled existed so early as the Sth 
eentury B.C.” He draws a further inference as follows :— 
“The geographical notices, as they are met with in these- 
stories, point to a time antecedent to the 3rd century B.C., - 
when Buddhistic embassies were sent to Banavasi in North 
Canara, and to Mahishamandala or Mysore, to a time 
when, therefore, the Dakshindpatha was well-known ; but I 
have not met with the name of the Datshindpatha in these 
stories, though the word Uttarapatia is indefinitely used 
is reference to countries to the North of Benares, as in the 
Jétaka entitled Tandula-ndli-Jdtaka, The inference from 
all these facts is that the Jdtaka stories, both monastic 
and popular, existed and were popularised before the 3rd 
century B.C." By comparison with the Jain system, as 


developed in the 7th, Sth, and 9th centuries A.D. from. 


traces of the slokas of the Pancha-tantra literature, and 
from the coins mentioned (masaka, hahdpana, kimkamia ), 
the Professor is confirmed in assigning as late a date as 
the 8th century for the compilation of the book in its 


present form, and concludes that “some Buddhistic monk . ~~ 


about the &th century A.D. at the latest, and the Sth century 
A.D. at the earliest, put together the paceuppanna vatthy, 
the atita vatthw, and the githds, as they existed long before 
him, and compiled his system of sermons, which he calls 
his commentary.” As an instance of this, Professor Kiinte 
callaattention to a gloss in- the commentary on Gdmani 
Jétaka, on Phaldsé. The inversion, Phalésé-A'siphalam, 
requires, he says, a knowledge of metaphysical grammar, 
such as was not cultivated in India before the 6th century 
A.D., when Hwen-thsang travelled, the time of the Brah-  ~ 
manical and Jain revival. He says: “ Between the 2nd — 

and the Ist centuries B.C., it appears that metaphysical 
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distinctions were made by such schools as those of Boutra- 
tiktis, Midhyamikas, Yogicdras, and Vaibhdshikas, and, 
therefore, it is evident that this was not the period when the 
_ Buddhists in Upper India had time for the study of 


metaphysical grammar and writing glosses. From 500 B.C, 


to 100 B.C.—ie., from the advent of Gitama Buddha to 
Aséka’s time—the Buddhistic system underwent a develop- 
ment, and was propagated, and enforced as the inscriptions 
of Asdka and of others, at Shahabaja, Khalsi, Delhi, 
Allahabad, Gaya, Sahasram, Udayagiri, Devateka, Sanci, 
Répanath, Ramgada, Junigada, and Sopdr4 show. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that about the Brahminical and 
Jain revival the gloss was written.” 

From the substance of the story called Katthahdri 


ditaka (Appendix I.) the Professor draws an inference — 


leading to # similar conclusion, as followa :— 

- 1, “The comparison of the incidents of the Katthahéri 
Jitaka, of the story of Dushyanta and Sakuntald, as narrated 
in the Mahébhirata, and of the Lost Ring, a drama of Kali- 
désa, yields a considerable result. 

(1) “The incidents of the Jdtaka story are known. King 
-Dushyanta, as Mahbhirata narrates, induces Sakuntalé, 
whois the daughter of a heavenly damsel, named Menaka, 
_ and of Visvdmitra, a Rishi, to marry him according to the 
_ Gandharva form. Brahmadatta, as the Kaithakdri Jataka 
_ narrates, marries Katthahdrikd, a slave-girl, by living with 
her for a short time according to Muhirta form, resembling 
the Gindharva form. The Gandharva form is the marriage 
settled by the mere consent of the two parties without any 
preliminaries, and on the spur of the moment. The Muhirta 
form is the same as the Gdndharva form. It obtains 
among the Mahrithis other than the Brahmanas, The 
term Mulhirtika, used in the Katthahdrika-Jitaka, is, | 
believe, such a marriage; and the Mahrithas call it Mohot- 
tura, a corrupt form of the word Muhiirta, | 

({). “Once only associating with Sakuntala, King Dush- 


yanta leaves her in her hermitage, and goes to his own - 


capital. So does Brahmadatta. 

(3) “Sakuntald begets a son who grows up. So does 
Katthah&riké beget a son, who is able to ingqnire as to who 
his father is. 


im 
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(4) “ Both Sakuntalé and Katthahdrika take their sons 
tp the capitals of the princes who had once loved them. 
(5) “Both are rejected at first. 
(6) Miracles, however, intervene, and both areaccepted. 
(7) “But in the story, as narrated in the Mahébhirata, 
the episode of the seal-ring is entirely wanting ; while in the 
Katthabdri-Jataka and in the “ Lost-ring” of Kalidasa, the 
episode of the seal-ring playa an important and eszential 


part. 

2. “The Mahdbhdrata-form of the story is the first ; 
because it is so simple and the episode of the seal-ring is 
wanting, The Jitaka-form adds the episode of the seal-’ 
ting. It is, therefore, a development of the popular story 
narrated in the Mahdbhdrata. The form of the story as 
narrated by Kiliddsa in his drama is a further artistic 
development. 

3. “The chronology of the Katthahdri-Jidtaka can be 
determined from what is already stated. It was narrated 
between the composition of the Mahabhdrata and of the 
lost-ring. The Mah&bhdrata was written about 1200 B.C., 
as is evident from the philosophical disputes, religious 
ceremonies, the social condition of the people, geographical 
notices, and astronomical facts as they are described in the 
great Epic. General Cunningham places the Mahdbbérata 
1,500 years before Christ. There is an inscription dated 
584 A.D., written by Kirtivarma, who mentions the names 
of Kalidisa and Bhéarari as distinguished poets. The 
Pancha-tantra of Vishnu Sirman, translated into Pahlaviin | 
the 6th century A.D., and therefore earlier than the 6th 
century A.D., quotes Kaliddsa. There is ample evidence to 
show from the writings of Kalidasa himself that he flourish- 
ed about the first century of the Christian era. This the 
popular tradition in India supports. Max Miiller contends 


in his * Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature” that Kalidiisa 


flourished about the 6th century A.D. There are other 


. European scholars, however, who differ from him. I believe 


that the evidence, which the latter adduce, preponderates, 

‘A mass of evidence has collected on this subject, and ita 
details cannot be examined in this place. The conclosion, 
however, as to the chronology of the Kattahdri Jataka is | 
not affected by this evidence. The story of the Kattahari 
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Jétaka was known among the Indian Aryas about the sixth 
century before Christ, which appears to be the period which 


the Lalit Vistara describes, when miraculous stories were 


told by the people and believed in; when sceptics—the 


_ Samsayikas of Panini, the Takkikas of the Jataka stories— 
attempted to influance the people ; and when any teacher 


{ Tirtha) could gather about hima host of disciples. ‘The 

Katthahdri Jataka, therefore, was known in India about the 

sixth century B.C., and was told and listened to in the 

earliest Guddhistic monasteries,” 

The Popular Acceptance of the Jétakas as shown in Picture- 
stories and Sculptures, ; 

(By J. F. Dicksoy, Esq., C.M.G., &e.) | 

The oldest and the most important of the Buddhist sc olp- 

tures are those belonging to the gateways and Bharhut Stupa, 


_ first discovered in 1873, and made known in 1879 in General 


Cunningham's magyificent work, “The Stupa of Bharhut,” 
on which the greater part of this paper is based. They belong 


" to the third century before Christ, and’ were probably com- 


pleted between 240 and 210 B.C. The importance of these 
scalptures is derived in great measure from the titles 
inscribed, in the Asoka alphabet, on many of the sculptural 
scenes, by which we are able to identify them beyond doubt 
with scenes or legends in the history of Buddha: and from 
them I select for your notice to-night the more striking of 
those which illustrate the introduction (Niddnakathd) to our 
book, and some of the first fifty Jatakas to which our atten. 
tion is at present specially confined. As you are aware, in the 
earliest Buddhist period images of Buddha were unknown. 
Symbols of the religion he taught were recognized, but no 
object of personal adoration, The earliest personal symbol 
was the foot-print (derived probably from a Hindu source). 
The earliest known statue of Buddha is of the first century 
after Christ, and the Bharhut sculptures are of the highest 
value in the history of the development, or, if ] may be 
allowed to say so, in the history of the decline of Buddhism® 
from its primitive simplicity, on account of the entire 
absence of any statue or image or. personal representation 
of Buddha, This is excellently set forth by Rajendra Lala 
in his work on Buddha Gaya (Cap. IV., pp. 128, 129):— 
“If we may rely on the evidence of the great Tope of Bharhut, 
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images of Buddha must have come into vogue many centuries after 
the Stipa. That tope represents scores of scenes illustrating the 
history of Buddha's last, as well as of previous, life, but none in 
which an image of the saint is being worshipped. For purposes 
of adoration the Bodhi-tree, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 
were the only principal objects celected, and, occasionally, foot- 
prints; but we look in vain for statues of the saint. This would - 
have never been the case had images of the saint been worshipped 
in the time of Aséka.. That Emperor would have never allowed 
0 important an object to be neglected in his sculptures, had it 
then attained the rank of one worthy of being worshipped. On 
the Buddha Gaya rails there is also the same entire absence of the 
image of the saint as an object of adoration. A century later, in 
the Sinchi bas-reliefs, we notice the same absence of statues of 
Buddha; but in Mathur4, two centuries afterwards, they are largely 
met with, and this I look upon as all but conclusive evidence 
against the use of statues as objects of worship for the first four 
or five centuries after the Nirvina of the great reformer. He 
fought most strenuously against ritualistie ceremony in general, 
and idol-worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for 
_& long time before it was set aside. The tree of knowledge was 
the first toclaim respect. It had been the means of bestowing the 
perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired to that 
wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude., - After 
the death of the teacher, the grave or chaitya was associated with 
it, the one as the receptacle of him who had acquired perfect 
knowledge, and the other as the source of that knowledge. The 
worship or adoration paid to these was confined, probably, to 
prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and the offering of 
a few flowers for their decoration. These were the ways in which 
respect had been shown to the teacher himself, and in his absence 
they were rendered tohisemblems. The pictorial representations 
of scenes from the life of the saint were intended solely as ready 
means of impressing on the minds of the masses the history of his 
life, and the moral maxims which they inculoated, and not to 
require any adoration. In fact, they were purely ornamental; 
they were never adored, and from the positions they occupied in 
the buildings, they could not be used as objects of worship. Images 
intended for worship would imply temples and sanctuaries, but 
down to the time of Aséka temples were never thought of, and 
idols for worship could not have existed. The word Vihdra, so 
often used in later works for a temple, originally meant only a 
convent, a place where the homeless hermits of the sect could find 
a shelter during disease and decrepitude, and also from the 
28—85 C 





inelemencies of the Indian rainy weather, when travelling was 
prohibited, and the use of the word is therefore not a safe proof. 
The evidence of the earlier texts of the Buddhists is particularly 
significant in this respect. The Lalita Vistara, while referring 
frequently to the worship of chaityas, nowhere alludes to images. 
In ancient Hindu writings, the word chsitya is occasionally used 


- for a “temple,” but the earlier Buddhists could not have used it 


in that sense, for they could not have ordained the worship of the 
temple, leaving unnoticed the presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

“ ‘The earliest samples of the statue occur in the monastery of 
Mathur, and we may conclude, therefore, that the statue came 
into uze after the date of the Bhils& Tope of the second century 
before Christ, and a little before the Mathuri monastery of the 
first century after Christ.” 

The Bédhi-tree, or tree of knowledge of Gétama Buddha, 
is, ag you know, the Pippal or Ficus religiosa ; it is found in 
these sculptures, and its identification is made certain by the 
inscription on the domed roof of the building which 
surrounds its trunk :— 

“Bhagavato Saka Munino Bodho,” 
‘ The tree of knowledge of the Blessed Sakya Muni.’ 

Each Buddha had his own separate tree, and in the 
Bharhut sculptures the trees of six out of the last seven 
Baddhas have been found with the names attached to them, 


‘The surroundings of the Bédhi-tree of the last Buddha are 


much more elaborate than the others. [See Plate XIII. 
(1), XXX. (3),- LIV. (28,)) They are thus described by 
General Cunningham :— — 


“The trunk is entirely surrounded by an open-pillared building 


“with an upper-storey, ornamented with niches containing umbrellas, 


Two umbrellas are placed in the top of the tree, and numerous 
streamers are hanging from the branches. In the two upper ' 
corners sre flying figures with wings, bringing offerings of 
garlands. On each side there is a male figure raising a garland 
in his right-hand, and holding the tip of his tongue with the 
thumb and fore-finger of the left-hand. _ This curious action is also 
seen in another sculpture, in which the worship of Sikya Muni’s 
Bédhi tree is represented. In the lower storey of the building. 


- there is a throne in front of a tree surmounted by two specimens 


of the favourite Buddhist symbol, the Dhamma chakra, and the 


‘tri-ratna combined. ‘Two figures, male and female, are kneeling 
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~ before the throne, while a female figure is standing to the left, and 
a Naga Raja, with his hands crossed on his breast, to the right. 
This figure is distinguished by o triple-serpent crest. To the 
extreme right there is ‘an isolated pillar, surmounted by an 
elephant holding out a garland in his trunk,” 

The Bédhimandd or Vajrésana is a square plinth, orna- 
mented on each face with four small pillars: it is placed in 
the middle storey of the building, and represents the sacred 
seat on which Sikya Muni gat in meditation until he gained. 
Buddhahood. 

fhe stiipas represented in the Bharhnt sculptures are of 
Masonry surmounted by umbrellas from which garlands are 
hung: they contain relics, In form they are similar to the 
digabas at Anurddhapura, and to the fine stone model at 
the Ruwanweli dagaba : the bas-reliefs found at Bharhut, 
Sdnochi, and Amrdvatt are of interest as showing the magni- 
ficent decorations of these buildings and the mode of 
adoration. (See Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architec- 
ture, Book I, cap. 3), and for illustrations of Tree and. 
Digaba Worship, see Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, plate XXVIII. : 

The wheel-symbol holds an important place in the ancient 
sculptures. The finest example of it at Bharhut (plate 
XII, 3) is fortunately labelled Biagawaté damma chakam, 
‘the wheel of the Law of Buddha,’ The inscription is on the 
top of the temple, in which is placed the wheel as an object 
of worship, surmounted by an umbrella and adorned with 
garlands. Below it, in a four-horse chariot, Parasénajita, 
_ King of Sravasti, who was a contemporary of Buddha, is on 
his way to the sacred symbol: on the gateway he has just 
passed is inscribed Rédja Nasénaji Késala. In the Sénchi 
sculptures is a striking scene of wheel-worship (Fergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship, plate XXIX., fig. 2) in a deer 
park, representing no doubt the Mrigaddwa, where Buddha 
first and chiefly taught. 7 

The last objects of reverence here to be noticed are the 
foot-prints of Buddha, in connection with which I will bring 
before you the Sankisa ladder scene of the Bharhut seulp- 
tures. The legend briefly is this:—Buddha visited the 
heavens to preach his doctrine to the Dévas and his mother 
Mayé Dévi. After three months he determined to re-visit 

cz 
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the earth at a place called Sankisa or Sakaspura. Of this 
Spence Hardy writes :— : 

* Sakra (Indra) reflected that he (Buddha) had come from the 
earth at three steps, but that it would be right to celebrate his 
departure with special honours. He therefore caused a ladder of 
gold toextend from Mahaméru to Sakaspura ; at the right side of 
the ladder there was another, also of gold, wpon which the Déras 
appeared with instruments of music ; and on the left there was 
another of silver upon which the Brahm4 appeared holding cano- 
pies of umbrellas............ The whole appeared to the people of the 
earth like three rainbows.—(Hardy’s Buddhism, pp. 300-301.) 

In the Bharhut sculptures (plate XVII., fig. 2) the triple 
ladder fills the middle of the scene. At the foot is a bé-tree 
and a crowd of kings, ministers, and people, awaiting the 
return of Buddha to earth. On the top step, and on the 
bottom step, is a foot-print—which, in the absence of any 
personal representation of Buddha, indicate the presence of 
Buddha himself, and form symbolical objects of reverence. 

Turning now to the Nidi#ina-kathi, we shall find it afford- 
ing numerous subjects for sculptures and picture-stories 
from the time of the Bharhut sculptures to the present day- 
One of the most favourite subjects is the dream of Maya 
Dévi, or the conception of the mother of Buddha, It is one 
of the Bharhut sculptures (plate XXVIIL, fig. 3), and it 
occurs with the birth of Buddha, in the Buddhist sculp- 
tures (now at Lahore) brought from the Yusafzai Districts ; 
it is also found in a very interesting scene at Sanchi and in 
several sculptures at Amrfvati. In the Bharhut sculpture 
Maya Dévi, in full costume and laden with jewellery, is 
asleep on her conch, with the right side exposed, surrounded 
by her maidens, one of whom is waving a chawri. The 
chadanta elephant, which appeared to her in a dream, fills 
the right of the medallion. The legend says that he thrice 
made obeisance to the couch, gently struck his mother’s right 
side, and seemed to enter her womb (Davids’ translation, 
p- 63). The medallion is labelled Béagavate ohkanti— the 
descent of the Blessed one,’ as rightly read by Davids—and 
not rittdanta, ‘roaring,’ as read by Cunningham, It is 
interesting to compare with this the same legend as depicted 

‘in the Sanchi sculptures (plate XX XIII.) where Mayd Dévi 
is lying on her left side. In the Amravati bas-reliefs 
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(plate LXAXTYV,) is a fine example of this subject, In the 
same series (plate XCL., fig. 4) we have both the conception 
of Maya Dévi and the birth of Buddha. (See Fergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 131, 195, and 212.) In the 
Lahore Museum are several sculptures illustrating the birth 
of Buddha, with Maya Dévi ia the Lumbini grove, standing 
aoder the Sal tree, and holding one of the branches—she 
leans on her half-sister Miydpati for support on the left, 
and on the right Brahma receives the infant Buddha as he 
springs from his mother’s side. (Lahore Sculptures, 210, 
(220, 261, 268, 251.) Amongst the quaintest of the early 
Buddhist legends (Niddna-kathd, Davids, p. 86) is that 
relating to the headdress of Buddha. When he started on his 
great pilgrimage he cut off his hair, which, with his turban, . 
he threw away. It was caught by Sakra and enshrined 
in the Tavatimsa heaven, and in the Bharhut sculptures 
(plate XVI., fig. 1) the shrine is shown with the label 
Sudamma Déva Saba Bhagavato chidé mahé [not ‘the grand 
_ headdress of Buddha in the assembly hall of. the Dévas,’ 

as General Cunningham renders it, but] ‘the hall of the 
assembly of the gods at the time of the festival of the head- 
dreas of the Blessed one’; and to place beyond all doubt that it 
is a shrine in the heavens of the Dévas, the palace in which it 
is is labelled Vijayamto pdsddo (‘the palace of the Victorious’) 
i.e., Indra, which was the abode of the Dévas in the Téva- 
timsa heavens. We mayclose for the present our selections 
from illustrations of the legends of Buddha prior to the 
period when he lived and taught as the great Teacher, by 
some account of the sculptures and pictures representing 
the last great struggle between good and evil, when Sakya 
Muni finally overcame the assaults of Mara—the evil-one— — 
aud was triumphant over the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The account of it given in the Intro- 
duction to the Jatakas tella how the evil-one brought ap 
army after army, and failed again and again. Time will not 
permit to read it to-night ( Davids’ translation, pp. $6—101). 
No illustration of this great scene has been found at Bhar- 
hut, but it forms the subject of one of the most important 
sculptures at Ajanta in Cave XXVI. (Cave Temples of India, 
plate LI.) Below, Mara stands erect on the left, bow and 
arrow in hand, with his daughters in the middle trying in 
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-Yain the power of the allurements of passion ; on the right, 
Mara is sitting disconsolate at his failure. “ Above are his 
“demon forces attacking the great ascetic sitting under the 
“Bodhi tree with his right-hand pointing to the earth, 
“and the left in his lap, while the drum.of the Dévas is 
“Being beaten above him.” Méra himself rides his war- 
elephant confident of victory, already shouted forth by his 
attendant hosts, when Buddha puts forth his hand, and 
- the great earth éries ont with overwhelming voice in 
testimony of the all-providing charity of Buddha. The 
elephant falls down and worships, and the discomfited 
host of Mara hurries away on the right, and the heavenly 
hosts cry, “The tempter is overcome; Siddhattha, the 
prince, has prevailed.” (In Cave Temples of India, p. 345.) 
A magnificent fresco of this scene is to be found in Cave 
No. 1 at Ajanta (see Rajendra Lala’s Buddha Gaya, plate IT.) 
This is probably of the sixth century. With it may be com- 
pared the vigorous and powerful fresco of the same subject, 
_ which covers the whole vault of the great rock temple at 


_ Damballa. For sculptures supposed to represent the temp- 


tations of the daughters of Mara, reference may be further 
made to the Amravati sculptures, plate LLX:, centre of 
the right-hand pillar, and plate LXILL,fig. 1. Leaving these 
legends, we come to the history of the dedication of the first 
Buddhist monastery, The story of the purchase of the 
land is told in the bas-reliefs, of which a drawing enlarged 
from General Cunningham's photograph is before you. 
The Buddhist story telis how the wealthy merchant, Anitha- 
pindika, purchased for 18 kdtis of gold coins the garden 
of the Prince Jéta, who at first refused to sell it unlesg it 
was covered with coins. The sculpture tells well the chief 
points of the story: the large sums of money which had to 
be brought in a cart, the coins covering the ground, the - 
dedication by pouring water from a golden vessel (aa the 
book says) over the hands of Buddha; but Buddha is not 
represented in the sculpture, and in the grounds are the 
two temples labelled Gondha Auti and Kosamba kuti, and 
the mango tree surrounded by.a Buddhist rail. ‘The inserip- 
tion below the sculpture is almost in the very words of the 
existing text. It runs: Jélacana Anddhanediha deti oti 


santhatena keta: ‘ Anithapindako presents Jétavang having 
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become the purchaser fora layer of kdtis’ (See Childers’ 
‘Notes in The Academy for 28th November, 1374, p. 586, and 
for 5th December, 1874, p. 612.) The story,as we have it, 
was therefore extant, in the same words as we read it to-day, 
as early as the third century before Christ. — 
-- Scenes from the Jitakas themselves are found in all the 
sculptures from Bharhut downwards: they are found in 
the frescoes at Ajanta, everywhere on the walls of the 
temples in Ceylon ; and Fa-hian, who visited Ceylon in A.D. 
405, relates that he was present when the tooth-relic was 
carried in the annual procession from Anurddhapura to 
. ‘Mihintale, a distance of nearly eight miles, and that on these 
ecasions both sides of the road were. huog with paintings 
of the 500 different births of Buddha, painted in different 
colours and “executed with such care as to appear living.” 
(Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 82.) 

There are, unfortunately, very few of the first fifty Jatakas, 
with which we are specially dealing at present, which can 
be identified by the numerous Buddhist scenes at Bharhut. 
(See plate XXV., fig. 1.) A medallion is inscribed Pusa- 
sathabho dénam Miga Jéatakam—‘pillar gift of Pushya’: the 
Deer-birth.? Baddha was born as a deer eleven times. ; lam 
as yet unable to identify this sculpture. Davids says it 1s 
the Nigrodha Miga Jataka (No. 12), with which Lam unable 

to identify it. 

The Jétaka labelled the Hamsa Jataka or *Goose-birth’ is 
clearly the Nacca Jakata (No. 32, plate XXVIL, p. 11) or 
the Dancing Peacock. The story is that the royal goose sum- 
moned all the birds for his daughter to choose a husband. 
She chose the peacock, who in “his vanity began to dance, 
spreading out his tail, which so much shocked the royal- 
goose that he broke off the match and married his daughter 
to a young goose, his nephew. The sculpture shows only 
the goose and the peacock with outspread tail. In this 
instance, it will be noted, that the name of the Jidtaka 

‘inscribed on the sculpture is not the name in the books ; 
but the identity of the Jitaka is undoubted. It would be 
interesting to ascertain when the popular name changed. 

The story of Makhé Déva (Jétake 9) is told on the coping 
stone from Bharhut shown in plate XLVIIL., fig. 2., and 
labelled Magha Déviya Jatakam— the Migha Déwabirth.’ It 
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’ isthe story of the first mortal whose hair turned grey, who, 
_ when he saw the first grey hair, was so convinced of the 
instability of human existence, that he resigned his king- 
dom to his son and became an ascetic; and this became 
_ the rule of his race. In the sculpture the king is seated 
between two attendants : in his right-hand he holds before 
his face something small between his fore-finger and thumb ; 
the attendant on the right holds up something in the same 
way between his fore-finger and thumb, and is drawing the 
king's attention to it. 

With the key given by the label, the story is seen to be 
well told ; without the label it would have been difficult to. 
identify the Jataka. 

' Before passing from the most ancient sculptures, it may 
be well to call attention to the simplicity of the sculptures, 
and to the striking way in which the story is told with only 
a few figures: the salient points are seized, and the main 
points of a long story are put before the eye in a small space; 
for example, how can the story of the purchase and dedica- 
tion of the Jétavana monastery be better told than in the 
small medallion before you; also compare the Chadantiya 
ditakam of the third century B.C., as shown in plate XXVL., 
fig. 6, with the elaborate and beautiful drawing in the Ajanta 
caves of the same Jataka in the sixth century A.D, (Bur- 
gess, Buddhist Cave Temples, 1883, plate XVL, and text pp. 
#5 and 46.) In the one, the story is told bya kneeling 
elephant and a hunter with a saw, a tree, and two elephants 

in the background ; in the drawing there is a large herd of 
- elephants, the huntamen returning over the rocks with the 

_ tusks, the presentation of the tusks to the Queen, and the 
remorse of the Queen, That gradually these Jaétakas were 
more and more elaborately depicted, we have already learnt 
from Fa-hian’s account of them in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; and at this day, in spite of great decline in artistic 
power, there is great elaboration of all the details of the 
stories. Toshow this to the Members of this Society, [have 
had drawn by native artists, in theirown way, two of the first 
fifty Jdtakas—the Dévadhamma Jataka (6) and the Khadi- 
rangdra Jdtaka(40)or ‘fiery furnace.’ Any one who wishes can 
compare this picture-story of the Dévadhamma Jitaka with 

the same story on the walls of the Kelani temple, which is 
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within an easy drive of Colombo, or with the drawings on 
the equally accessible temple at Kétté, where, besides the 
Dévadhamma J&taka, are the Kattahdri Jataka, and the 
Khadirangéra Jétaka, which last, as just stated, is one of 
_ those before you to-night. 

"fhe subject of this paper has been the popular acceptance 
of the Jétakas, as shown in sculptures and picture-stories. 
The Nidénakatha, or Introduction to the Jitakas, has been 

regarded as part of them. It, with them, affords subjects 
for the decoration of Buddhist buildings, and for the instrac- 
tion of the people. We have seen that these illustrations 

existed from 250 B.C. to this day ; and that they have been 
found from beyond Lahore, and at Bharhut and Amravati, 
down to Ceylon. Thesculptures give the same names to the 
Jatakas as they bear to-day; or they give a different name, 
while the popular story remains unaltered ; and we have an © 
important historical scene described in the third century in 
letters inecribed on the stones in the very words of the Pali 
edition of the Jétakas now on the table, and Fa-hian relates 
how in 405 A.D. the stories were told at length in pictures 
as you see them at this day on the walls of the temples. 

Briefly to illustrate this, and to bring before you within the 
time allowed for our meetings some of the more striking 
examples of the Buddhist picture-stories from the third 

century B.C. to this day, has been the endeavour of this paper. 





IL—THE TEXT. 

So far the question has been’ of the Matter and contents, 
their nature and origin separately and as a collection ; the 
question of the Text, and the different editions it may have ~ 
passed through, is another. 

Original form of Book.—The Jataka of the Tripitaka, the 
last book of the Khuddaka Nikdya, is not our Jataka Book, 
but consists only of the githis or stanzas. The stories 
are not there. The, book which contains the stories and 
the long introductory history of the Buddha is called the ~ 
Jétaka Commentary, Jitaka Atthavagnand. The theory of 
the stories is that they are only a comment on the stanzas, 
Some scholars have, therefore, been satisfied to understand 
_ by the word Jétakam (when it is shown by the Dipawamea 
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that a Jaétakam existed at the Council of Vesili) the bare 
string of verses, assigning to writers of indefinite date the 
construction of the commentary. And of the commentary 
in its present form, with the grammatical glosses and the 
artificial arrangement, no doubt this must be just. But it 
seems to me indisputable, on the other hand, that the 
collection of stories must have existed before the stanzas 
could have been collected, It is no more possible that the 
Jitakapota should have grown out of the Jitakapela, than 
that any other book should have been constructed out of 
its index! If the stanzas existed at the date of Vesili, a 
collection of the stories of which they are the mottoes or 
morals must have existed too, whether written or not. 
The argument from the Dipawarhsa, therefore, is good for 
the whole substantial contents, if it is-good for anything, 
_ And this applies to the indisputable evidence of the sculp- 
tures, for what they witness to is the story, not the verse. 
The titles which are written on some of them would be 
unintelligible unless the story, in something like its present 
shape, was known ; for the title is often an arbitrary one, 
which in no wise tells the tale. 

It seems certain, therefore,-that (correct as probably are 
Professor Kiinte’s inferences from the grammatical and 
philosophical glosses to a late date of the book exactly in 
its present form) the substantial compilation of the matter 
must date from as early asthe 3rd century B.C. Was it 
then written? Has there been a ruder, shorter edition than 
_ the present? Is there, or has there been, any Jétaka Book 
intermediate (in extant of detail) between the bare Jdtaka 
Pali and the Jataka Atthavannana ? 

Tam sorry that I am unable to complete my inquiries on 
this point so as to state finally what is, and what. is not 
known, for I have met with uncertainty among Sinhalese 
scholars themselves. 3 

So far I have not been able to find any book, but the 
Jitaka Pili, Jiétaka Pela, or simple Jatakar of the Khud- 
daka Nikiya. This consista of the githis only, and bears 
marks of being a mul-pota or original text ; at any rate, it 
bears marks which show that it is so treated, It ig this, 
not our large Jitaka Book, which is part of the canonical 
sacred books of Buddhiam. 
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I have seen three MSS. of it. One, borrowed from 

faligékanda Library, bears the name in Sinhalese, Jitaka 
Pela; but the copyist in his customary epilogue speaks of 
the Atthavannand, This, of course, was a blunder, and the 
copy throughout is fall of every sort of mistake: but still 
the blunder seemed, so long as we had only this MS. in 
hand, to point to the conclusion that this copyist had made 
up his book by extracting the géthés from a copy of the 
Jétaka Commentary. It might have seemed, had it stood 
alone, not to be an original integral book, but a collection 
of extracts, 

The next MS. was No, 27 in the Society's Library, sub- 
stantially the same, but an excellently and accurately 
written one, and this contains no allusion to the Com- 
mentary. It has not the “uddanam.” | 

The third is the MS. No, 22; in Burmese characters, of 
which Mr. Batuwantudiwé read to me enough to charac- 
terise it. Itis somewhat injured at the end, and the leaves 
disarranged, but in other respects precisely the same as 
the last, except in the point which I understaad is most 
important as being the sign of an original text or mul-pota 
(which is wanting in both the other MSS.). That sign 18 
the insertion at each division—after each ten Jatakas, or 
as the case may be—of the words Dutiyo Vaggo or (as the case 
may be) Tassauddénam, &c.; that is, ‘here ends the second 
division,’ ‘the list of its contents is as follows.’ These 
words Tiassa udddnam, and the lists repeated, are charac- 
teristic, Mr. Batuwantuddwé tells me, of originals—Pitaka 
books. They do not occur in the Jétaka Commentary. 

There are extant, at least, two word-comments or glos- 
saries on the stanzas only, the Getapada Sanné or ‘ Glossary 
of hard passages,’ and the Jitaka Géthd Sanné or Jataka 
pela Sanné of Rijamurdri, a transcript from which our 
President has communicated to the Society. The latter 
work is imperfect, containing, in its extant form, less than 
half the gathis. 

While, then, the Jitaka of the Canon seems to have 
always been the collection of the verses only, and while it is 
only this which we can safely assume to be meant when the 
Jitakam as « text is referred to in the Dipawamesa or other 
ancient sources of evidence, some of the Jiitaka stories 
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appear in other parts of the Pitakas in language not 
exactly taken—to say the least —from the Commentary. 

It is to be hoped that this will be abundantly illus- 
trated in our future proceedings when birth-stories from 
other collections, such as are found in Mr. Beal’s Dham- 
mapada for instance, and such as are scattered about in 
the other Pitaka books, are compared in detail with our 
edition. 

The Jatakam of the Canon —Mr. Dickson stated the 
matter for ws thus:—The Jitakas form the tenth section of 
the Khuddakanikdya of the Sutta Pitaka of the Buddhist 
Canon. 

The date of this Canon is generally accepted as prior to 
the third Council held under Aséka about 242 B.C. Two 
important facts for determining the date of the Pali Canon 
have been ably brought out by Dr. Oldenberg in his intro- 
duction to the Vinaya Pitaka, p. xxv. 

1. In the Tripitaka no mention is made of the third 
Council. | 

*. The first Council of Rajagaha (B.C. 477) and the 
second Council of Vesali (B.C. 37) are both mentioned. 

The Canon, therefore, cannot be earlier than the second 
Council, and was probably finally completed before orat the 
third Council. (See Max Miiller’s Dhammapada, p. Xxx.) 
It may probably be that the gdthés or stanzas originally 
formed the Jataka text of the Sutta Pitaka, and that the 
stories gathered round them are of a later date ; but Péli 
scholarship must be more accurate and more advanced than 
at present before it will be safe to attempt to fix the age of 
any portion of the text on the evidence of language. 
Tradition leads us to believe that the text and the commen- 
taries were brought to Ceylon by Mahinda in 241 B.C.; 
that they were first committed to writing in the reign of 
Buddhaddsa (339--368 A.D.), As recorded in the Maha- 
watnsa, the Suttas were trauslated from the Pali into the 
Siphalese language : and it would appear probable that the 
Githds continued to be written in Péli while the commen- 
taries were in Sinhalese, until Buddh aghosa, in the beginning 
of the Sth century A.D., rendered the whole in P4li in the 
form in which we now haye it, The original Siphalese 
translations of the reign of Buddhadasa are unfortunately 
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lost, and the present Sinhalese translations date from the 
reign of Pandita Pardkrama Bahu (A.D. 1297). 

Translations.—Mr. Dickson has given the popular inter- 
pretation of the tradition, according to which Buddhaghosha 
translated “all” the Commentaries; but whether the 
Jataka Commentary was in fact one of those which Buddha- 
ghosha translated, is a point which has been disputed ; and 
the question is discussed with great learning by Messrs. 
Ranesinghe and Sumangala. 

Whether Buddhaghosha did translate the Jdtaka Commen- 
tary. The account as given in Mahawamsn. 

The case pro is given_fully by Mr. Ranesinghe. 

According to the Mahawarsa, Mahanima began his reign 
in the year 953 of Buddha’s Parinirwina, which is A.D. 410, 
and reigned 22 years. It was in his reign that Buddha- 
ghosha landed in Ceylon. He was a Brahman by birth, 
and was learned in the Vedas, He became a pupil of 
Revata, and was robed by him. Finding the peculiar apti- 
tude of his pupil to write Commentaries on the Dharma or 
Buddhist Scriptures, Nevata informed him that in Ceylon 
there were good Commentaries on the Dharma in the 
Sinhalese language, and desired him to proceed thither and 
translate the Sinhalese Atavis (Commentaries) into Pili. 
He came to Ceylon, studied under Sanhapdta, and, having 
learnt the Atuvds at the Maha Vihdra, asked for books to 
translate into Pali. With a view to try his ability, the 
monks gave him only two githis. Taking the two gathas as 
his text, he wrote the work called Visuddhimagga. The 
learned monks approved of his work, and gave him the 
Commentaries and the books of the Tripitakas, He re- 
mained at Dirasankara Grantikara Pirivena, and, it is 
said, translated all the Siphalese Atuvas into Pali, and 
returned to India. 

The words of the Mahawamea are :-— 

« Parivattesi sabbapi sfhalattha katha tadé 
 Sabbesam mila bhisdya mégadhéya nirattiyd,” 

‘He translated according to the grammatical rules of 
the Magadha, which is the root of all languages, the whole 
of the Sinhalese Attha Kathas into Pali.’ 

In the Saddkarma Sangraha, a Pali work written by 
Dhamma Kitti, pupil of Dhamma Dinna, the time of 
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_ Baddhaghosha’s writing the Commentaries is given in the 
following githiis :— | 

*Sambuddha parinibband, nava vassa satésnca 

_ Cha panidsitikkantésu Mahaéndmo narddhipo 
~*~ Dhammena dasa vidheneva Lanké rajjam akirayé 

’ Buddhaghoshoti ghoshohi Buddho viya Mahitalé 

Lanka dipathi 4gamma Lanka dipam hitdvahi 
Ganthakare vasantésé vibire dira sankaré 
Parivattesi sabbipi sibalattha kathd tadi.” 

The date here given, A.B. 956 (A.D. 413), is not, ag I 
think, the date of Mahdndma’s accession to the throne, 
but that of Buddhaghosha’s commencing the great work of 
translating the atuvas into Pali. 

(*.) Lhe Khuddaka Nikays is numerically specified as 
one of the “ all."—In the same work Buddhaghosha’s works 
are thus enumerated :— 

“Suttantan pitavatthdya sieanassaca vuddhiyé 

Magadhdya samdraddha suttantattha kathd vasd 
Catu nikfyattha kathé sabbaso parinitthita. 

Ba asiti sahassehi ganthehi parimanato 
Khuddaka nikdyattha kathé sabbaso parinitthité 
Sattati sata sahassehi ganthehi parimanato.” 

Here we are told that the Khuddaka Nikfyatthakathé, 
containing seven millions of granthas, each grantha being 
equal to thirty-two syllabic instants, were fully composed 
by Boddhaghosha. | 

(3.) Jt includes the Jdtaha.—Fifteen works, includi: 
the Jitakattha Kathaé are mentioned as ermine te 
Khuddaka Nikéyatthakeathd, namely :—(1) Khuddaka 
Atuvd, (2) Saddhamma Jotiké Atuyé, (3) Udana Atuvé 
(4) Itivuttaka Atuvé, (5) Snutta Nipita Atuvé, (6) 
Vimiina Vatthn Atnvd, (7) Peta Vatthu Atuva, (8) Thera 
Gathé Atuvd, (9) Theri Géthé Atuvé, (10) Jétaka Atuyé 
(11) Niddésa Atuvé, (12) Patisambhida Atnyg (3) 
Apdddna Atuvad, (14)Boddha Vatnsa Atuvi, : and (15) 
patra ee Atuva. : 7 

he Niddéna Katha, or introduction to the Pali Jétakattho. 
katha, begins with the following adoration :— a 
“ Jiti koti sahassehi pamdna rahitarh hitarh 

Lokagga loka néthéoa katam yéna mahesind,”’ 
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(4.) The old Glossary asserts it—In the ganthi or 
glossary to the Pali Jitakattha Kathds, written to explain — 

the difficult Pali words of the book ina very old Sinhalese 
style, it is said that Buddhaghosha wrote the above. 
adoration at the beginning of his Jétakarthasamvarnand 
to ward off evil from the work he had begun. These are 
the words :—“ Sarva vadibha sithha kumbha vidélana 
samarthasésa vid vajjana cakra cadémani Buddhaghosha 
caryapidayo tamanvisin prérabdha granthaydgé avighnayen 
parisamaptiya pinisa jitakarthasamvarnnanddiyehi ishta 
dévatd namaskdta dakwannéhu jétikoti sahassehi-yanédi 
kiha,” 

Another piece of evidence in support of the general belief 
that Buddhaghosha wrote the Jitakattha Katha is that the 
Suttaraipata Attha Katha, which is admittedly the work of 
Buddhaghosha, the Nidina Katha is omitted, and the reader 
is referred to the Nidaéna Katha of the Jétaka Commentary 
for it. 7 
So that the evidence in support of the general belief that 
Buddhaghosha wrote the Jitakatthakathé seems to be 
complete. The Mahavathsa and Saddharma Sangraha state 
this generally. The author of the glossary mentions 
Buddhaghosha by name as the author of the work; and the 
reference in the Sutta Nipata Commentary also favours this 
belief. 

Di ficulties admitted : (1.) There are confessedly exceptions 
to the “ ail.”"—But it is also admitted that Dharmapala, a 
learned monk, wrote some of the Attha Kathis: namely, 
the Theragatha and the Therigatha Attha Kathés of this 
very Khuddaka Nikaya. This naturally raises a suspicion 
in the mind. Nor do we know who the author of the 
glossary (a fragment of which is only extant) was, when 
and where he lived, and what his authority or sources of 
knowledge were to make the ‘statement that Buddhaghosha 
himself wrote this commentary. 

(2.). Buddhaghosha, while alluding to Jétaka Commentary, 
- does not say he wrote it.—Inthe reference, too, in the Sutta 
Nipéta Attha Katha to the Nidana of the Jétaka Com. 
mentary, Buddhaghosha does not say that he himself 
wrote the Nidéna, So that we are compelled to sift the 
internal evidence, and to ask what that says, 
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The ease contra is thus stated by Sumangala Unnénse. — 

The general opinion is that the Jétaka Commentary 
‘was also written by Buddhaghosha. But it is doubtful 
- whether it was composed by him, for the following reasons: 

I. That at the end of the Attha Kathaés composed by 
Buddhaghoeha, in giving the name of the work the follow- 
ing words occur:—‘Parama visuddha saddhé buddhi viriya 
guna patimapditena,’ &c. After eulogizing the author in 
many etch expressions, his nameis mentioned in these 
words :— Buddhaghoshoti garugabita nimadheyyena kata; 
after which follows the name of the work. These words 
do not occur at the end of the Jitakattha Katha. 

+ The Commentaries on the Vinaya Pitaka and Sdtra 
Pitaka, written by Buddhaghoshicirya, have a separate 
name for each; for instance, the Commentary on the five 


divisions of the Vinaya is called Samanta pasidika; the Com-_ 


mentary on the two Pritimokehas is called Kankha Vitarani 
That on the Digha Nikéya is called Sumapgala-Vildsini, 

The Commentary on the Jiitakas, which is larger than 
those abovementioned, bears no other name than the 
Jiitakattha Katha. ; 

3. The benedictions at the end of the works of Buddha- 
ghosha are as follows :—“ By virtue of this meritorious act 
may all beings enjoy the taste of the Dharma of the omni- 
cient one. May the good Dharma last long, &c.” But the 
wish of the writer of the Jatakattha Katha is as follows:— 
“ By virtue of this meritorious act may I, after death, be born 
in Tosita heaven, and when Maitriya Buddha attains 
Buddhahood may I receive nomination from him to become 
a Buddha, and, having perfected the vast constituents of 
Buddhahood, may I become a Buddha!” - 

4. The adorations, &c., of Buddhagchosdeirya at the 
beginning of his commentaries are very captivating, but 
those of the Jitakattha Kathé are not 60; even the effect 
of the adoration is, in the latter, expressed in a different 
manner. 


5. The request to Buddhaghosha to write the Attha 
kathés appears to have been made by Buddha Siri and 
other theras of the Maha Vihdra. Three theras— namely, 
Atthadassi, Buddhamitta, and Buddhadeva—are mentioned 
as those who have requested the author to write the 
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Commentary on the Jatakas. In introducing one of these, 
it is said that he belonged to the Mahimsdsaka sect. The 
words are Mahimsdsaka vamsamhi sambhutena yasassina. 
Now this Mahirhsdsaka sect is one which has separated 
in India from the Theravdda sect. In the Mahdvarhsa, 
chap. V., gathd 6th, this matter is thus narrated :— 
Pundpi thera videhi Mahimsésaka bhikkhavo Vajji putiaka 
bhikkht ca duvejété ime khalu—“ Again from the Thera 
yaidaka bhikkhus, there was a separation of two sects called 
Mahithsisaka and Vajji. puttaka.” The uname Mahith- 
sfisaka is thus given to a sect which separated from the 
orthodox faith. If one of those who thus requested the 
author was of the Mahirnsdsaka sect, it may be presumed 
that the rest were also of the same sect. Therefore it 
may be inferred that this Commentary was the work ofa 
priest of the Mahimsdsaka sect. 

6. In Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries on any discourse of 
Buddha, he first states the method he proposes to follow 
in writing the Commentary. But in the Jitaka Attha 
Katha it is only stated that the Commentary will be written 
in conformity with the exposition current among the 
inmates of the Mahdvihdéra; but the method in which it 
will be written is not mentioned. 

* ‘Those who have studied Péli works will also find 
that the Pali of the Jétaka Commentary is different from 
that of Commentaries he attributed to Baddhaghosha. 

For the foregoing reasons it cannot be said with certainty 
that the Commentary on the Jatakas is the work of Buddha- 
ghosha, and the name of the author is not mentioned 
in it, and, therefore, we cannot. say who else, if any, 
wrote it. ; = 

Date of Buddhaghosha.—If the translation be Buddha- 
zhosha’s, the date is fixed as follows: —Baddhaghoshacarya 
translated the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali during the 
reign of Mahdnima. Mahéniéma began to reign in the year 
of Baddha 953, that is, about the year 410 of Christ. 
Baddhaghosha com menced writing the work called Saman- 
tap&sadika in the twentieth year of King Mahdndma, that 
is in the year 973 of Buddha. That Commentary was com- 
pletedin one year. Though itis not said when, it is possible 
that the Jatakattha Katha was also written about this time. 

28-85 D 
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_ Mr. Ranesinghe, says : “ If this view is correct, the work 
must have been done between 413 and 432 A.D.” 

_ Stnhalese version. — Of the current Sinhalese version 

Jayawardane Mndaliyér writes as follows :— 

The Sighalese version-of the Jaétakas is not of ‘pure Sin- 
halese, but it is understood better by the present generation ; 
as the language, though mixed with Sanskrit and Pali, is 
colloquial. In this version many Pali words are retained, 
while several others have expletives added to them in Sip- 
halese; but neither the addition of these expletives nor the 
quotation made of words affect the sense of the Péli version. 
In illustration of this remark" I would quote the two 
versions of Péliand Sinhalese of one of the shortest Jatakas, 
namely, ‘Gamini Jitaka,’ in juxta-position for theinspection 
of members. This Sinhalese version seems to be the same 
as that which existed in the 14th century. Another 
Siphalese version of an earlier date seems to have existed. 
(306 B.C.) during the reign of Dewanampiyatisso, This 
version is not to be found, nor does any work now extant 
make any allusion as to its fate. It is possible that the 
work was destroyed by one of the kings who was inimical 
to literature. 

While on this subject, it may not be amiss to mention here 
_ that the Siphalese version which existed during the reign 
of Dewanampiyatisso seems to have been spread through- 
out Ceylon by the Buddhist Priest Mahindasthavira, But 
the party who translated it from the original Pali is not 
known. The Sighalese version now extant seems to have 
been made by Prikramabahu IV. | 

Opinions as to the Sinhalese version, whether it represents 
anything of the old version, whether it is a perfect specimen 
of the 14th century, or has the defects of a servile tranalation. 

Sumangala Unndnse contributed the following valuable 
monograph on the Siphalese version :— 

Méhéndra, a Buddhist monk of Ujjeni in Northern 
India, the first propagator of Buddhism in Lamkd, arrived 
in this Island about the beginning of the reign of Deveni- 
petissa, who governed the country for forty years from 
B.C. 307 to B.O, 267. On the very day he arrived here 
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he is said to have entered into conversation, without the aid 
of an interpreter, with Devenipeetissa, and on the followi og 
day he is said to have preached Baddhism to the people of 
Ceylon. | 

The Dharma thus bronght from Northern India was 
recorded in books during the reign of Wattag4mini Abhaya. 

Wittagdminf began his reign in B.C. 103. After a reign 
of five months he was expelled by the Tamils, who usurped 
the throne for fifteen years. He, in his turn, drove them 
away and re-ascended the throne and reigned twelve years, 
Now it would be interesting to know what was the language 
of the Sinhalese about this period. 

Dr. E. Miiller, in his Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 
has given us the texts of many inscriptions of this period. 
The dialect in which these inscriptions are worded is much 
closer to Pali than to modern Sinhalese, and somewhat simi- 
lar to the dialect of the Middle Indian Asdka inscriptions, 
The characters in which they are engraved are also similar 
to those of the Ujjeni inscriptions. The following is a 
Ceylon inscription of the century under notice :-— 

Parumaha abaya puta parumaka Tisaha wapi acagirika 
Tisa pawatahi agata anagata catudisa sagasa dine. Dewa- 
nap maharaja Gamini abaya niyate aca nagaraka ca tapiri- 
kiya nagarakaca, Parumaka abaya puta parumala Tisa 
niyata pile rajaha agate anagata catudisa sagas. 

The following ig Dr. Miiller’s translation :— | 

“The tank of Paramaka Tisa, son of Parumaka Abhaya, 
at the mountain of Acagarika Tisa is given to the priest- 
hood of the four quarters, present and absent. The Great 
King, beloved of the gods, Gamini Abhaya ordered Acana- 
gara and Tawarikiyanagara, which have heen established by 
(my?) his father King Tisa, son of King Abhaya, to the 
priesthood of the four quarters, present and absent.” 

The following is a short inscription of Aséka, King of 
M4gadha, in India, the friend of Devenipetissa and father 
of Mahendra :— 

Lajiné Piyadasiné duvé dasdvasébhisitena iyam Nigoha 
Eubha ding adivikemhi. | 

* By the King Piyadasi, in the 12th year of his inaugura- 
tion, this cave of the Nigrodha tree has been given to the 
mendicants.” 

pn ® 
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From the narrative in the Mahawarisa it would appear 
that Mahendra’s language was understood by the King of 
Ceylon and his subjects. . 

It is said in the Mahawamsa that the monks “ orally 
perpetuated” the Pali Pitakattaya and the Attakathds 
(Siphalese commentaries) from this period to Wattagamini 
Abhaya’s time—that is, for about 175 or 200 years—and then 
in that King’s reign they were recorded in books. From 
this it is concluded that the Jitaka commentary existed in 
Siphalese at this period, and was recorded in a book ; if there 
was any Siphalese commentary of the Jiitaka text at this 
period, I think. it cannot be doubted that the Sinhalese of 
- that commentary must have been the Sinhalese of our . 
inscriptions, if not even older and nearer the language of 
the inscriptions of Asdéka. 

Now, the language of these inscriptions, is not at all 
intelligible to the Sinhalese of the present day. In modern 
Siphalese, the words “ agate anagata catudisa sagasa dine” 
would be @ nd satera disadvé sanghaydta dena ladi. It ia 
this so-called Sinhalese commentary that is said to have 
been translated into. Pili about the fifth century of the 
Christian era. The existing Siphalese version of the 
Pansiya Panas Jataka, as it is called,is a translation of this 
Pali version made in the reign of King Parakrama Bahu IV., 
who ascended the throne about the year A. D. 1308, 
Though the version is in a style differing from the modern 
Sinhalese, yet it is generally understood by the people. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that this version does not reproduce 
anything of the old. Indeed, if it did, it would not be 
intelligible even to the educated. 

As to the question whether the version is a perfect speci- 
men of the 14th century, or has the defects of a servile 
translation, I think I can with confidence say, speaking of 
the first fifty Jdtakas, that it is a perfect specimen of that 
period. Though faithful as faras I have been able to judge, 
yet it is not servile; it may be called a free translation, 

In some cases I find that it has avoided the defects of the 
Pali commentary. 

In the interesting paper read by the Bishop of Colombo, 
at the last meeting of the Association, it was pointed ont 
that in one of the Jatakas there was a “ needless excursus 
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enumerating several kinds of deserts.” ‘Now this needless 
dissertation is not found in the Siphalese version. 

Again, his lordship pointed out that in the 15th Jitaka, 
the compiler built up his story about the deer, who would 
not go to school, upon a mistake ; reading Kélehi for Kalake 
in the text. In the Sinhalese translation no allusion is 
made to time at all; the translator's words are sapta 
keléyen, and not Adlayen. 

Provincialisms are to be detected in the Jétakds. Some 
of these are written in indifferent Sinhalese ; some contain 
afew Tamil expressions and words. From these facts I 
conclude that the work must have been done by several 
persons, and not by the King himself, as one might be lead 
to believe from the statement in the Mahfyamsa. In the 
Siphalese Introduction to the Jitakas it is said that the work 
was accomplished by the exertions of the minister Wérasinha 
Pratirdja at the personal request of the minister Prakrama, 
and no mention of the King is made at all. 

The statement in the Mahdvarnsa is that the King, having 
made a monk who came from the Cola country his 
tutor, learnt the purport of all the Jétakas from him. He 
subsequently translated all the 550 Jatakas into Siphalese, 
and had the translation read before monks who were learned 
in the Tripitakas. The version was then carefully recorded 
in books and published throughout the Island. The version 
was entrusted to the learned monk Médhankara, who and 
his pupil in succession were enjoined to preserve it, and for 
that purpose a hermitage was built for him and was deli- 
vered to him with four villages for his and their mainte- 
nance. 
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APPENDIX L. 

KATTHAHA‘RI JA'TAKA. 

Tae Stave-GiR~ AxD THE Kua. 

“ Tam thy son, 0 Great King.” r 
Tuts the teacher, when travelling in the Jétavana, told about 
the story of Visabhakhattiya. The story will appear {in full) 
in the birth-story (entitled) Bhaddazila (and given) in the twelfth 
division. She was, it is said, the daughter of a Sakyn prince 
named Malhinima (and was) borh of a slave-girl named Naga- 
muyda, and became the first queen of the king of Kosala. She 
bore unto the king a son; but the king afterwards knew her to be 
a slave-girl* and just deprived her (of her) position, and also just 
deprived his son Vidudabha (of his) position. Both, however, 


_ dwelt.in the inner palace itself. Having known that case, the 


teacher, surrounded by five hundred mendicants, went in the fore- 
noont to the palace of the king and sat (down) in the seat prepared ; 


- (he) said thus: “O great king, where is Visabhakhattiya?” The 


king expleined the case. (The teacher asked) thus: *O rent 
king, whose daughter is Vasabbakhattiya®” (‘The king replied) 
thas: “ Of Mahaoima,O reverend sir.” (The teacher asked) thus: 


"Coming (of age), to whom did she como (in wedlock)?" (The 
' king replied) thus: “ome, O reverend sir.” (The teacher said) 


thus: “O great king, she is the daughter of a king and has just 
come (in wedlock) toa king, and by the king himself (has) had a 
son. For what reason (then) does that son not become the lord of 
the kingdom belonging to the father? It is said (that) former 
kings had sons} by girls} whose occupation§ was to collect (fire) 
wood and with whom they lived for a short time,] (and) gave to 
such sons (their) kingdoms.” The king begged the honoured 
teacher for the plain sense of the matter. The honoured teacher 


made manifest this matter concealed by change of birth. 


(nce upon a time there was a king named Brahmadatta in 





* Lit. her being a slave-girl. 

¢ Lit. at the time of the forenoon. 

¢ The words Kajhdharita rajja and pwtie are used in tha singular; but they 
express the ploral number as is usual. * 

§ The termination ita in Katj}habdrika signifies tacchilya, or one's scomnsatios! 

} The word Mahnttibd means ‘lasting for a momen t.” and is uead probabl y in 
this sense here, If a, it is unasually used. J am not satisfied with the wereinn 


ee i” 1 have pul upon it. Mohotura (Moaherta) is a form of marriage in Mahsrashtra. 
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Baranasi, who went in great state to (his) garden. (Moved) by a 


desire of (gathering) fruits and flowers, he there walked about 
under a grove of trees in the garden. (He) saw one woman oi: : 


ing up pieces of wood and singing continuously. — .... 
She bore him a son, the Bdédhisat, and before his birth the Nod 
' gave her his signet-ring and said thus: “If a daughter is (born) 


you will maintain ber (by) disposing of this (signet-ring).” (Then) ~ 


he wentaway. In course of time the Bédhisat was born.t He 
had crawled and moved about at the time of his being able to 
walk about,—he sported in the play-ground. Then to-him some 
said sot: “ Weg are undone by one (who is) fatherless.” Having 
heard that, the Bédhisatva went to his mother and asked her 
thus: “ Mamma, who is my father ?” (She replied) thus : “ Thou 
art the son of the king of Baranasi.” (He asked) thug: ** But, 


“mamma, is there any evidence?” (She said) thus: “ Darling, the © 


king gave his signet-ring and said, ‘If daughter’ is (born), thou 
wilt maintain her, having disposed of this (signet-ring) ; if a son 
is (born), thou wilt bring him to me together with this (signet- 


ring) ;' and went away.” (He said) thus : “Such being the case, 


why did you.not take me to my father?” Having known the 
desire of her son, she went to the palace-gate aud caused herself 
to he announced to the king. Being called by the king, she entered 
the (palace), saluted the king, and said thas: * This is thy son, 
O lord.” Though the king was aware of this, he said thus: 

“(This is) not my son,” because of shame, as he was seated in the 
midst of an assembly. (She replied) thus: “© lord, this is thy 
(signet-ring); dost thou recognise it?’ (He said) thus : “ This is 
also not my signet-ring.” “ Now, lord, except a demonstration 
. by ordeal,{ there is no other witness for me. If this child is 
boetien ih thee, let him stand in the sky; ; if not, paring mee 














* The term gdyiten i ia recicatadl and such a sepekition signifies Seatinuiey: 

7 The term Patisapdii is weed, and means a series of births in the course of 
transmigration, 

¢ Pattdro Aonti means ‘speakers were." The term eram qualides the verbal 
root in catiire, Eram-rattdro ia a compound term; otherwise it would not be 
correct grammar to say Eram roffdro, 

§ The reading Nipitritendmid deserves to be preferred, because pehata most 
have some Homisative. Ambe signifies we, aa in Mahrajti and other languages. 


| Lit,“ Didst thou recognise it 7" The past tense in this sense ig need in all - 


Indian vernaculars. 

qT Saccehiriyom is used in the text. Sacea isnot connected with Sdkahd?, as 
Childers states. Socca is the Prikyita form of Soiya, Airiya is Kriya. The 
word Aeriya is still used in the sense of an ordeal in Maluirashtra and cleewhere, 
Secca Arriyam means ‘ordeal of truth’ : ft, “ an act of truth.” Compare with this 
the use of the same word made in different ways in the Sakona Jdtaka (36). 
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down upon the earth, let him die.” So saying, she caught the 
Bédhisatva by his leg and tossed him (up) into the sky. The 
Bodhisatva sat cross-legged in the sky, and explaining religious 
duties to his father, in a sweet voice uttered this verse: “ I am 
thy son,* great king, lord of the people, maintain me! The lord 
maintains even others ;{ much more the lord his own offspring.” § 
Having heard the Bodhisatva (while) sitting in the sky thus 
inculeating duties, the king said thus: “Come, my darling. I 
will of course nurse thee.” So saying, be beld out his hand. A 
thousand hands were -held out. The Bédhisatva, not alighting 
into the hand of any one else, (but) just alighting into the hand 
of the king, sat down in his lap. Having given to him the 
viceroyalty, the king made his mother his chief queen. On the 
death of his father he becamea king of the name of Katthavébana, 
administered the kingdom righteoualy, and went away (into 
another birth) according to his deeds. 

Having pronounced this lecture on virtue to the king of Kédsala, 
having shown the two cases, and having adjusted their bearing, 
the teacher put together the birth-story. Then the mother was 
Mahamiyi, the father was the great king Suddhodana, and 
[myself was king Katthavahana. This is the Katthabdri Jitaka. 

* The sense of the phrase putfotydhan is ‘] am thy son;' and there are these 
four kinds of sons (such) us atrajo, khottajo, antevdsiko, and dinnako, There 
atrajo meana* born of one's self.’ Ahetiajo means * one's wife's son by another 
(and) brogght upon the garface of a bed, in a cot, or on the bosom, Ac." Amite~ 
edziko ineans & studentin sclence (staying) moar (one’s self), [Panini recognizes 
Fidydyont sambandia, See his Sdtra ([V.3, 77).] Dtnwalo means one given 
to another for maintenance and protection, But here, concerning one's own aon, 
the term peffo is ued, A Rajd G one who entertains the people by a four- 
fold reception. Mahardjd is a great king. Addressing bim, he said *Muahardid.” 
* Tram met posa janddhipa" —Janadhipa is the people's lord. Lt was a custom 
among the Indian Aryaa to have two names—the name of the teacher and the 
name of one's own clan. This was specially predominant in the time of Pan- 


+ Tram mam post means‘ nurse me, bring mo up.’ 

} Anie pi devo poseti means ‘ even others'—men, such as elephant-keepers, 
and the multitude in the condition of lower animals, such as elephants and 
horses—‘the lord feeds.’ difie is the accusative of a verb of which deco ts 
~ the sominative. The vocative form of deeo ia dera, as this story itself shows, 

§ Ainca devo schkam pajam, &c. Here, however, Xinco jig g particle 
(used) in the sense of censure as well as grace. “The lord does not nerae 
me, bis own son, his own offspring:” even so saying, he censures indeed, 
“ He feeds among other beings’: so saying, he shows grace indeed, The Bédhj- 
satva, both censuring and showing grace, says thus: ‘Much more the ocd, 
his own offspring.” 
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GA MANT JA‘TARA. 
Paisce GAmaxt. — 
“ Of those who do not make (any) haste,” §c. 

Tuts the teacher, when dwelling in Jétavana, narrated of a 
dejected* mendicant. The introductory story, aa well as the first 
story of this Jataka, however, will appear in the birth-story 
(entitled) Samvara Jataka in the eleventh division, because the 
story in that as well as in this is indeed alike. The verses, how- 
ever, are different. Prince Gdmani, though the youngest of his 
hundred brothers, caw his own gloryf when sitting upon a royal 
eot under a white umbrella, (and when) surrounded by his hundred 
brothers. ratified, because (said he) “this store of my glory is 
from our teacher,” he exultingly pronounced this (following) 
enthusiastic speech : 

“ The desire for fruit of those who do not indeed make any haste 
is fulfilled.t Iam of ripe Grahmacarya. So know, O Gamani.” 

There (in the verses) api is a mere particle. Ataramdndnam 
signifies thove learned men§ (who) perform the acts (of their life) 
carefully, (who are) not moved{ (by any emotion, and) who do not 
make (any) haste, (and) obey the precepts of the teacher. 

Phaldsd va Samajjphati signifies ‘the desire of the fruit,” as 
sought by the acquisition of that fruit—prospers indeed ; or 
pAaldsd is dsdphalént,** that is * the fruit of the desire.’ The fruit 
as sought prospers indeed. (This is) the sense. 

* Vipakkabrahmacariyosmi. Here four objects of acquisition (are — 
to be considered): (1) Brahmacariyat} means excellent conduct; 








* Ouojfhaririye literally means one whose ciriya Is gone. Osenfpha is Sanskrit. 
Arayistta, which means resigned or given up, and ciriyam is rirye, manliness or 
spirits, The word ossaffharirigo occurs in Vanpupatha Jdtakea and Serivani 
Jitaka. | 

7 Lit. “ the store of his own glory.” 

t Lit. “ prospera.” e 

§ Pandit is the word used in tha text. 

j Updyeos is the word used in the text, and signifies * by means adequate to an 


end to be secured.’ 
| avegdAited and deegdiyited are two different readings. I have preferred the 
latter, 


** When was the gloss written is known from this story. See my remarks on 
this story. | 
tt The three kinds of Brahmacariya, together with Vipakka Brahmacariva, seem 
to make up No.4 mentioned in the text. The term Brohmoceriga is used here 
in a very extended sense. The same word is used io its usual seose in the com- : 
ments of the Gathd No. 63, of the Takka Jataka, where « three-fold Brahmacariya 
is stated to consist of Jbanasukbam, Maggasukham, Phalasukham, and in the 
Gathi in question worldly proapority is included. 
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_and (2) that by the acquisition of glory springing from it, is success 
in ecstatic meditation ; (3) this is ripe Brahmacariya ; (4) that 
glory, which is acquired by one’s self, is also Brahmacariya in a 
higher sence. Hence he said : “I am of ripe Brahmacariya.” 

Evam jdndhi Gémani.—Both any townsman and the chief of a 
town is Gamani. Here, however, he said regarding himself as the 
chief of all people: “OQ Gimani, thou for this reason know 
thus: having excelled a hundred brothers, I have got this kingdom 
because of the teacher.” This enthusiastic speech he uttered. 
After the lapse of seven or eight days after his having got the 
kingdom, just all the brothers went to their own places of residence. 
Admiuistering his kingdom in righteousness, prince GAamani passed 
(into another life) according to his deeds, Having performed 
oe acts, the Bodhisatva also passed away according to his 

Having pronounced this lecture on virtue, and having shown 
(it), the teacher made manifest truths, ‘The result (of the ineul- 
cation) of the truth was that the dejected mendicant stood 
(established) in Raltatship. Having narrated the two stories, and 
having adjusted their bearing, the teacher put together the birth- 
story. ‘hia is the Gimani Jataka. 

(Translated by Professor Kiinte.) 


APPENDIX II, 





TRANSLATION FROM THE PA'LI OF 
JA'TAKAS 41-50. 





Br THe Epitor. 

[This translation has been furnished for the temporary conve- 
nignce of members; but it is a rougher piece of work than I could 
have wished to send out even fora temporary pu rpose. J] hive in= 
tentionally sacrificed the English idiom in many places to the P&li- 
but Pili words, however familiar, have been avoided. fe 

Mr. Batuwantudiwe is not responsible for Any mistakes J may 
have made, for though I read the stories with his all, I have ask 
been able to consult him since I began to write. The cmendationa 
of the text, however, have his authority, | 
Words in brackets are not separate words in the original. 

R. 5. C.] 
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41,—LO'SAKA-JA'TAKA. 
“ The Advice of a well-meaning Friend.” 


‘Tris the teacher told while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
an elder named Lisakatissa. This Lésakatisaa was a man of fisher 
caste in Kosala, who had been the ruin of his own family, and 
was now # lucklees mendicant (to whom noone gave). On emerg- 
ing from the seeve of his last birth, he had assumed his present 
existence, they say, in the womb of a certain fisherwoman in ao 
fisher village of a thoustnd families. On the day of his conception 
these thousand families, net in hand, sought for fish in streams 
and ponds and the like, but not one little fish did they catch. 
From that time these fishers kept declining. Between this and 
his birth, their village was seven times burnt by fire, and seveu 
fined by the king. Thus, as time went on, they grew more and 
more miserable, They thought: “ Formerly it was not thus with 
us, but now we are declining; there must be some “ ill-luck” 
amongst us; let us form two bands;” and so they separated into 
five and five hundred families. Then the portion where his 
parents were declined ; the other prospered. Then, on the prin- 
ciple of halving that portion, and that again, and go on, they 
divided until that family was left by itself; and having thos 
ascertained that the ill-luck was theirs, they beat them and turned 
them out. 

Then his mother, living in hardship, when her offspring was 
matured, brought him forth somewhere (where she could). 

A being in his last existence it is impossible to kill: the poten- 
tiality of Rahatship burns in his heart like a lamp within a jar, 
She nourished the child, and as soon as he could run about she 
put a potsherd (or half a cocoanut, or whatever it might be) into 
bis hand and told the boy to go to some house, and went away. 
Thenceforth, being quite alone, he sought alms there, and slept 
where he could, never bathed, took no care of his person, and 
passed his life in hardship like a dirt goblin. In course of time, 
‘ when he was seven years old, at a certain house-door in the place 
where they throw away the washings of the rice-pot, he had 
picked up a single lump of rice, and was eating it like a crow. 
The lord of religion, as he went on his begging rounds to 
Sivatthi, saw the child, and thinking, “This being is a great 
object of compassion ; what village does he belong to ?”—kind- 
ness growing in his heart towards him—said, “Come here, my 
boy.” He went and did obeisance to the elder, and stood still. 
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The elder asked him, ‘‘ What is your village? where are your 
parents?” “Sir, I have no one I belong to ; my parents gottired 
- Of me and abandoned me, and are gone.” ‘' Well, will you 
become a monk?” “sir, I should be glad enough to become 4 
monk, but who would admit such a wretch as me?” “I will 
admit you.” “Thank you, sir, do so by all means.” The elder 
gave him food, hard and soft, took him to his dwelling, bathed him 
with his own hands, admitted him, and when be was of full age 
ordained him, When he was old he was known as the elder 
Lésakatissa, and was always unfortunate,* never in luck. Even 
on epecial alms-days, they cay, he never got a bellyful ; he only got 
just enough to hold life together. Whena single spoonful of gruel 
was put in his bowl, the bowl looked as if it were filled ; so people. 
thought “This man’s bow! is full,” and gave the gruel to the 
next. They say, too, that when people gave gruel to his bowl, 
the gruel in their own basin vanished. It was the same way 
with solid food and everything else. Afterwards he acquired full 
insight, and was established in the highest fruit of Rahatship, 
but even then he was alittle-gain. In due course, his life-material 
being exhausted, the day of his final extinction arrived. The lord 
of religion, making mental inquiry, pereeived the fact of his attain- 
ing extinction to-day, and feeling “* This elder Lésakatissa will 
atiain extinction to-day, I must give him food to his heart's 
content,” took him with him and entered Savatthi to beg. 
Because of him, even the great elder held out his hand in 
‘populous Savatthi, but got nota bow. The (great) elder sent 
him in, saying “Go on brother, sit in the sitting-hall,” and 
sent him the food he received, saying “ Take this to Lésaka.” 
The people (to whom it was entrusted). took it and went off, and 
forgot Lésaka, and ate it themselves. When the (great) elder 
arose, and was going to his dwelling, Losukatissa went and did 
raverence to him. ‘The great elder stopped and stood and asked, 
’ “ Did you get the food, brother 7” “I shall get it (in good time) 
sir,” he replied. The elder was disturbed, and took notice of the 
time. The time (for eating) was passed. “ Never mind, brother, 
sit down here,” he said, and giving Lisaka a-seat in the sitting- 
hall, he went to the dwelling of the king of Kosala. The king 
took the elder’s bowl, and as-it was .out of time for cooked food, 
had the bowl filled with the four sweet offerings (honey, ghee, 
butter, and sugar). The elder took it and went, and saying “ Come 
brother Tisea, eat these four sweets,” stood with the bowl in his 
hand, ‘The other elder, out of respect, was too modest to eat, 
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Then the elder said, “ Come, brother Tissa, I will take this bowl 
and stand, you sit and eat ; if I let this bowl to go out of my hard, 
there will be nothing in it.” Then the venerable Lésakatissa ate 
the four sweeta, the high chief, the lord of religion, standing and 
holding the bowl. By the high superoatural power of the elder 
it did not waste. On that occasion Lésakatissa ate to his full and 
filled his belly, and on that very day, by the extinction which 
leaves no element of being behind, he attained extinction. The 
Buddha himself came to the place and performed the funeral rites. 
‘They took the relics and made a shrine. Then the mendicants ° 
assembled in the hall of religion, talked there as they eat: 
“ Brethren, Lieaka was an unlucky gainless man, but how has 
such an unlucky little-gain as he attained such glory in religion ?” 
The teacher, coming to the hall of religion, asked, “ What is the 
subject of your conversation now, mendicants, as you ait together?” 
They told him what it was. ‘The teacher said, “ Mendicants, this 
mendicant’s own acts were the cause of his being a little-gain, and 
also of his gaining the glory of religion. By his formerly prevent- 
ing the gains of others he became (or was born) a little-gain, 
while by the fruit of his attainment of clear perception about 
impermanency, sorrow, and the unreality of the soul,* he was born 
(or became) a gainer of the glory of religion.” He then told the 
story of the past. 

Tn the past, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, a certain mendicant 
was living in a village, dwelling near (and in dependence on) a 
man of property.¢ He was a perfect (monk), an observer of the’ 
_ Precepts, and possessed of very great insight. An elder of morti- 
- fied desires, as he pursued his regular way of life, arrived for the 
first time at the village in which lived the man of property who 
supported this mendicant, ‘The man of property (squire), delighted 
at the very manner of the elder, took his bowl and made him 
enter bis house, fed him zealously, and after hearing a short dis- 
course on religion, made obeisance and said, “ Sir, go to the resi- 
dence we keep up, I will come in the evening to see you.” The elder 
went to the residence, and after having made obeisanca to tho 
resident elder and asked permission, sat down by him. He, aftar 
the usual greetings, asked, “ Brother, have you bad alms-food 7°" 
“Yes,” he anid. “Where?” “ At the house of the squire of 
the village you frequent.” Having said this, he asked for his own 
seat, and having performed his toilet and pat away his bowl and 
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robes, sat engaged in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 


religion). The squire came in the evening with people carrying 


perfumes and flowers, and lamps and oil, and after doing obei- 
sance to the resident elder asked, ““ There is a strange elder, sir, 
didhe come?” “ Yes, he came.” “ Where is he now?” “ On 
such and such a seat.” He went to the place where he waa, and after 


- Making obeizance sat down by him and heard religious discourse, and 


went home in the cool, after having made offerings to the shrine 


. and the sacred tree, and lighted the lamps, and invited the two (to 
 @at at his house). The resident elder thought, “ This squire’s 
heart is lost to me; if that mendicant lives in this residence he 


will make no account whatever of me.” So the elder got into a 
discontented state of mind, and feeling “I must contrive to prevent 
his living in this residence,” when they met spoke not a word to 
him. ‘The elder of mortified desires perceived ‘his intention, and 
saying to himeelf, “That elder does not perceive how free Fam 
from the bonds of rank or following,” went to his abode, and 
passed the time in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 
religion). Next day, the resident tapped the door-post with the 
back of his nail," and knocked at the door with his nail, and went to 
the squire’s house, The squire took his bowl, seated him on the 
seat prepared, and asked “ Where is the visitor, sir?” I know 


_ nothing about your favourite: I tapped at his doorpost, I knocked 


at his door, but I could not wake him. Yesterday he ate some sweet 
food at your house, and I suppose he could not digest it, and has 
only just fallen asleep ; this ia the sort of objent you choose for 


your admiration.f The elder of mortified desires, reflecting that it 


was his time for going to beg, arranged his person, took hia bowl 
and robes, and, rising into the air, went to some other place, ‘The 
squire gave the resident elder to drink some porridge made with 
ghee, honey, and sugar, aod then after cleaning the bow] with per- 
famed powder, he filled it again, and gave itto him, saying “ Sir, 
that elder must be wearied with his journey, take this to him.” 
The other did not refuse, but took it, and as he went he thouchit - 
“Tf that mendicant drinks this porridge, he will never go sien if 
he is dragged out by the throat, On the other hand, if I give this 
porridge to anybody, my deed will be made known : if [ throw it 
into water, the ghee will show on the top of the water : if I throw 
it on the ground, it will be seen by the crows collecting ; so where 
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can T throw it?” While he was thus considering, he saw a field 
where there had been a ‘ burn’; he raked open the ashes, and threw 
out the porridge there, covered -it over with ashes, and went to 
the residence. Not seeing that mendicant, he said to himself, 
“Doubtless that mendicant of mortified desires must have per- 
ceived my intention, and gone to some other place ; alas! for my 
belly’s sake I lave done a wicked deed!” Thus, from that 
moment great sorrow came upon him. Very soon after he became 
a goblin in human form, and not long after died, and was born in 
hell, Wor many thousand years he was maturing* in torment in — 
hell, and after he had reaped the froit of his sin, by foree of the 
demerit that still remained, he was born a demon for fre hundred 
successive births, During that time, not one day did he get a belly ful 
of food. One day he got a meal of filth.t Then for five hundred 
births he was a dog. There, too, one day he got a meal of diagust- 
ing food. But the rest of all that time he did not get one good 
meal, On emerging from the dog existence, he was born in a 
village in Kasi, in a poverty-stricken family, After his birth that 
family was reduced to the extremity of misery. He never got 
more than halfa meal of some water gruel, His name was Mitta- 
vindaka. His father and mother, unable to bear the misery of 
starvation, } said “Get along, wretch,” and beat him and sent him 
away. Helpless (and friendless) he wandered till he came to 
Benares. - At that time the Bédhisat was a far-famed professor in 
Henares, and was teaching§ five hundred youths. In those days 
the inhabitants of Henares used to pay for the education of the poor, 
So this Mittavindaka was receiving a free education under the 
Boédhisat, He was rude and impatient of reproof (or advice), and 
went about striking first one and then another (boy), and when 
reproved by the Bodhisat, would not take reproof (or advice), go 
that because of him the fees fell off. After a quarrel with the 
other boys, refusing reproof, he ran away from the place, and 
wandered to a country-villaze where he lived by doing joba for 
hire, There he lived with a poor woman who bore him two sons. 
The villagers invited Mittavindaka to teach them about right and 
wrong, and gave him a salary and s hut to live in at the entrance 
of the village. Because of this Mittavindaka, the inhabitants of 
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that country-village seven times paid a fine to the king, seven 
‘times their houses were burnt up, seven times the dam of their ~ 
tank burst. They said to themselves : * Before this Mittavindaka 
came, it was not so with us ;but now, since his coming, we are being 
ruined;” and thereupon they beat him and turned him out. As he 
‘was going with his family to another place, he came to & demon- 
haunted forest. There the demon killed and devoured his wife 
and children, He fled, and wandered from place to place till he 
came to a port named Gambbira, on the very day when a ship was 
sailing, and took service (as a sailor) and went on board. The 
ship, after going seven days over the sea, on the saventh day stood 
still in mid-sea as if nailed to the spot. They threw the ill-luck 
lot. Seven times it came to Mittavindaka. The men gave hima 
little bundle of bamboos, and took him by the band and threw him 
into the sea, The moment he was thrown ont the ship went on. 
Mittavindaka, leaning on the bundle of bamboos, travelled over 
the sea, till, by fruit of his observance of precept in the time of 
Kassapa Baddha, he found on the sea in a crystal palace four god- 
desses, and with them he lived in the enjoyment of bliss for seven 
days. Now, these palace nymphs live in bliss for seven days. 
When they departed for the seven days of suffering, they said to 
him, “ Stay here till we come back.” But when they were gone, 
“Mittivindaka went farther, leaning on the bundle of bamboos, till 
he found eight goddesses in a palace of silver. Thence he went 
again and found sixtebn goddesses in a palace of gems, and thirty- 
two in a palace of gold. He disregarded their advice ‘also, and 
went on till he saw on an island, iu mid-sea,a demon city. There 
a she-demon was roaming in the form of a goat. Mittivindaka not 
perceiving that she was a demon, aud feeling » wish for a meal of 
goat’s flesh, caught her by the leg. By her demon power she 
kicked up and flung him away. On her thus flinging him,* he 
passed over the sea to Benares, and fell intoa thorn-bush behind a 
tank, and rolled down and rested on the ground. At that time 
thieves had been carrying'‘off the king's goats which roamed behind 
that tank : and coatherds were stationed in hiding on one side, 
hoping to catch the thieves. Mittavindaka, when he had rolled 
down to the ground and stood up and saw the goats, said to him- 
self: “On an island at sea I caught a goat by the leg and was 
flung by her and fell here ; 80, if Inow catch a goat by the leg, 
she will fling me off over the sea to the place where the palace 
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leg. The moment she was caught she bleated loudly. ‘The goat- 
herds came up from every side, caught him, and erying “ Here is 
the thief who has been feeding so long on the royal goats,” beat 
him and bound him, and took him before the king, At that 
moment the Bédhisat with his train of five hundred youths had just 
come out of the city, and was going to hathe. When he saw Mit- 
tavindaka he recognised him, and esid to the men : ‘* Friends, this 
is our (my) pupil ; what are you seizing him for ?” “ Master, he is 
a goat-stealer ; he had got one goat by the leg, that is why we 
have caught him.” “Then giva him to me to be my slave ; I 
will keep him (he shall livein dependence on me).” They replied, 
“Very well, master,” and let him go, and departed, Then the 
Bédhisat asked him : “ Mittavindaka, where have you been living 
all this time 7” © He told him all that hehad done. The Bédhi- 
sat said, “ This is the misfortune that comes to those who will not. 
do what their friends say,” and he uttered this stanza :— 
“He who refuses to follow 

The advice of a well-meaning friend, 

Like Mittaka catching the goat by the leg . 

Will surely repent in the end.” 

And that time that professor and Mittavindaka passed away 
according to their deads. 

The teacher having related this religious history to explain 
the words, “Thus, mendicants, this man’s own acts were the 
cause both of his being a little-gain and of his being a gainer of- 
the glory of religion,” made the connection and summed up the 
Jitaka by saying: “ At that time Mittavindaka was the elder 
Lésakatissa, and the far-famed profeasor was I myself.” 

(Here ends Lésaka-Jdtaka, ) 


42.—K A’POTA-JA'TAKA, 
“ Pigeon” Brrru-StTory, 
“ The Good Advice of Friends,” &c. 

Tuts the teacher told while residing in Jétavana on occasion 
of a certain greedy mendicant. His greediness will be shown 
in the Ninth Part, in the “ Crow-birth.” They told the teacher 
about this mendicant, saying: “Sir, this mendicant is greedy.” - 
The teacher asked him: “Is it true, mendicant, that you are 
greedy?" “Yes, sir,” he replied. The teacher said: “This ig 
not the first time, mendicant, you have been greedy ; by means of 
greediness you came to your end, and on your account also the wise 
lost their dwelling-place.” He then related the story of the past, 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
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Bodhisat was born s pigeon, In those days they used, out of 
desire of merit, to hang up baskets with chaff in them for small 
birds to live in comfort. .A nobleman’s cook in Benares put-up 
_g hanging basket of chaff in his kitchen, There the Bodhisat 
~ lived, He lived there and spent his time thus : he went outearly 
in the morning to roam for food, and came back in the evening. 
One day a crow, passing over the kitchen, smelt the savour of 
various dishea {sour and not sour) of fish, and his greediness was 
excited." He perched not far off and was casting about for some 
means of getting the fish, when he saw the Bodhisat return in 
the evening and enter the kitchen, and thonght, “By means of 
this pigeon I will get the fish.” So he came back next morning, 
and when the Bodhisat started on his rounds for food, he followed 
him about. Then the Bodhisat said to him: “ Friend, why are 
you flying about with me?” “Sir, your way of life charms me; 
henceforth I shall wait upon you.” “ Friend, you are one kind of 
feeder and T another ; it is difficult for you to wait upon me ;” said 
the Bodhisat. “Sir, I will take my food, and then when you are 
taking your food, I will go about with you.” “ Very well; only. 
mind, you must be very active I" (or careful). Having given the 
crow this warning, the Bodhisat went about feeding, and eating 
_ grass seeds and such like. But while the Bodhisat wag at pasture, 
the crow, who had already gone and raked up a lump of cow-dung 
and eaten his fill of worms (or insects), joined him, saying, “ Sir, 
you have been an immense time on your round, it is not good to 
eat to excess ;” and when the Bodhisat returned in the evening 
from pastare, the crow entered the kitchen with him. ‘The cook 
thought : “Our pigeon has come back with another ;” and set a 
basket for the crow too. Thenceforward they both lived there. 
One day a great quantity of fish was brought in for the nobleman, 
The cook took it and hung it up in different parts of the kitchen, 
When the crow saw it his greediness was excited, and thinking, 
“To-morrow I shall not go to the feeding ground, but this must 
be my food,” he lay all night in agitation. Next day when the 
Bodhisat started for pasture, he said, “ Come, friend crow !" « § ir, 
you go; Lam suffering from indigestion.” “ Sir, there never yet 

was sucha thing as a crow having indigestion. At night they are 

famished in each watch of the three; when they have eaten a 

lamp-wick they are satisfied for a very little while. You must be 








* It is not easy to represent in English such expressions as fohAam wppddated 
Tho lust is not ssid to arise in the man, bat the men to rouse or give birth to 
the Inst. The man is regarded as the (responsible) author of hig own desires, and 
so with his thoughts and emotions. 


longing to eat this fish! Come, men’s food is bad for you; don't 
do such a thing ; go with me and feed!" “Master, I cannot.” 
“Then your own deeds will discover you : don't let greediness get 
the better of you ; be careful (don’t give way)!” Thus the 
Bodhisnat warned him, and went to pasture. The cook, after 
making a mixed dish of a variety of fish, opened the vessels for to 
little while to let out the steam, then put the strainer on the top 
of each vessel, and went and stood outside, wiping off the perspi- — 
ration.” At that moment the crow put his head out of the basket, 
and looking round the cooking-house, saw that the cook was gone. 
“Now,” he thought, “is my timo to eat fish to my heart's content, 
How, now : shall I eat slices or mince ?” Deciding that it’ is im- 
possible to fill the stomach quickly with minced meat, he said a 
himself, “I will take a large slice and put it in the basket, and 
eat it as T'sit there.” So saying, he flew out of the basket and 
alighted on the strainer. It gave a * ting.” The cook heard it, 
and, coming in to find out what it was, saw the crow. “ This 
mischievous crow,” thought he, “ wants to eat my lord’s cooked 
meat. My living depends on my lord (Iam my lord’s servant), 
not on this stupid animal; what is it to me?” So he shut the 
door and caught the crow. He then plucked the feathers from 
its whole body, pounded up some green ginger with salt and 
cummin, and mixed it with some buttermilk ; with this he smeared 
the crow all over, and flung it into the basket, ‘There it lay 
quivering in the utmost agony. When the Bédhisat returned in 
the evening, he saw the crow come to calamity, and said : “ Greedy 
crow, by not taking my advice and by your own greediness you 
are come to great misery ;” and then he uttered this stanza :— 
“ He who no attention lends 

To the warnings of his friends, 

Like the disobedient crow 

Falls a victim to the foe." 

The Bédhisat having uttered this stanza, felt he alao could no 
longer stay in that place, and went elsewhere. The crow died on 
the spot, and the cook took him and threw him away, basket and 
all, on the rubbish heap. 

The teacher having related this religious discourse on the words, 
“ This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been greedy ; 
formerly you were greedy too, and on account of you and your 
greediness the wise were obliged to leave their abode, " preached 
the truths. When the truths were concluded, that mendicant 
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_ attained the fruit of “ Unreturning.” The teacher made the con- 
nection, and summed up the birth-story thus: “At that time the 


crow was the greedy mendicant, and the pigeon was I myself.” 
(End of the “ Pigeon” Birth-Story.) 


43.—VALUKA-JA'TAKA. 
“ Bameoo-Bory " BreTH-STorRr. 
“The Advice,” &e. 
Tats the teacher told while residing in Jétavana on occasion of 
a certain obstinate mendicant. The blessed one asked him (as 
before), “Isit true as they say, mendicant, that you are obstinate?” 
- and on his saying “ Yes, sir,” said, ‘* This is not the first time you 
have been obstinate ; formerly, too, you were obstinate, and by 
obstinacy, and not doing what the wise said, you came to your end 


~ by a serpenit’s bite (in the mouth of a serpent), He then related 


ihe story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bédhisat was born in a wealthy family in Kasi, and when he came 
to yeara of discretion, seeing the danger of desires and the 
benefits of abnegation, he renounced desires, and going into the 
Himalaya country he entered the hermit order, and by practice of 
mental concentration acquired the five kinds of supernatural 
knowledge, and the eight attainments, and passed his days in the 
bliss of meditation, and afterwards becoming much sought after, 
dwelt in a residence as teacher of a train of five hundred ascetics, 
A young snake of a venomous kind, roaming according to its 
instinct, came to the cell.of a certain ascetic. The ascetic con- 
ceived a parent's love for it,.and made it a bed in a bamboo-joint, 
and took care of it. From having ita bed in a bamboo-joint 
they named it “Bamboo-boy.” And the ascetic they named 
Bamboo-boy’s father,” from his taking care of it as lovingly as if 
it were his-son, Then the Bodhisat, hearing that one of the 
ascetics was nursing a poisonous snake, sent for him and asked, 
“Ts it true that you are rearing a poisonous gsnnke?” and on his 
saying “ yes,” said, © There is no such thing as friendship with 
snakes (they cannot be trusted) ; don’t rear it.” The ascetic said, 
“ Heis my pupil and child ; Icannot live without him.” “Then he 
will be the death of you.” The ascetic did not take the Bédhisat’s 
advice, and could not give up the snake. Some time after 
that, all the ascetics went to gather herbs and wild fruits, and 
finding these plentiful in the place they had gone to, remained 
there two or three days. “ Bamboo-boy’s father” went with 
them, leaving the poisonous snake shut up in his bed in the 
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bamboo-joint. When he returoed with the asectics at the end of: 
the two or three days, he opened the bamboo-joint to give 
“ Bamboo-boy” some food, and said “Come my son, you must be 
starving,” and put out his hand. The poisonous snake, infuriated 
by being two or three days without food, bit the outstretched 
hand and killed the ascetic on the spot, and went into the forest. 
The ascetics seeing it, told the Bédhisat. The Bédhisat, after 
performing the funeral rites, took his seat in the midst of the - 
hermit band, and uttered this stanza by way of warning to the 
igh taal — 

“ He who will not attend 

To the words of a friend, 

Will lie a murdered corpse some day 

As ‘Bamboo-boy's father’ lay.” 

The Bédhisat, after giving this advice to the hermits, practised 
the four elements of saintly living, till, at the end of his appointed 
time, he was born in the Brahma world. 

The teacher, after relating this religious discourse on the words 
“ This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been obstinate ; 
in a former existence, too, by obstinacy you came to rottenness at 
a serpents mouth,” established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying : “ At that time ‘Bamboo-boy’s father’ 
was the obstinate mondicant; the rest of the train were the 
Buddha's train ; the teacher of the band was I myself.” 

(End of “ Bamboo-Boy” Birth-Story.) 


44.—MAKASA-JA'/TAKA. 
“ Mosgouito” Birru-Strorr. 
“ Better a Wise Foe,” &c. 

Tas the teacher told when he was on circuit in Magadha in a 
certain village, on oceasion of some village simpletons. The 
Buddha (Tathigata), they say, once went from Savatthi to M4- 
gadha, and as he was going his rounds in that country bo came 
upon a certain village. This village was full, almost without 
exception, of simpletons, Ondé day these sini slstons met together 
and took counsel thus: “ Friends, when we go into the forest - 
mosquitoes bite us while we are at "Or: and this interferes with 
our work : let us all take bows and weapons, and make war on 
the mosquitoes till we have shot dead or cut to pieces every mos- 
quite.” So they went to the forest, and in trying to shoot the 
mosquitoes shot and struck and injured one another, eo that they 
came back and lay, some in the inner part of the village, come 
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. os halfway down tie street,-some near the gate. The toacher, . 


with the company of mendicants in his train, entered the village 
for alms, The remnant of wise men, seeing the blessed one, made 
‘a pavilion at the entrance of the village, and after bringing large 
offerings to the Buddha and the rest of his company of mendi- 
cants, did obeisance to the teacher, and sat down. The teacher, 
seeing the wounded men on every side, asked those laymen, 
“ Here area great many sick men ; what have they been doing?” 
“ Sir, these men went to wage war with mosquitoes and shot one 
another, and so have made themselves ill.” The teacher said: 
»“ This is not the first time that simpletons, intending to strike 
mosquitoes, have struck one another ; formerly, too, there were 
people who struck their neighbours meaning to strike mosquitoes ;” 
and at the request of these men he told the atory of the past time. 
In past time, when Brohmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisat was living by trade. At that time there were a great 
many carpenters living in a country village in Kasi. A sawyer 
there was chopping a felled tree when a mosquito settled on his 


* copper-basin-like head, and darted his proboscis into it like 


the thrust of a spear. He said to his son, who was sitting by, 
“My boy, there ig s mosquito stinging me on the head, as if he 
were running a spear intome; drive him off.” “ Wait a bit, 
father ; [ will kill it with one blow.” Just then the Bédhisat 


. Was come into that village in search of goods, and was sitting in 


that carpenter's shed. So the carpenter said: Son, drive off 
this mosqaito.” And the boy, saying “I will,” took upa sharp 
axe and took his stand behind his father’s back, and thinking to 
strike the mosquito, cleft his father’s head intwo. The carpenter 
died on the spot. The Bddhisat, seeing what the boy had done, 
thought: “Even an enemy, if he is wise, is better ; fear of 
punishment at any rate will prevent his killing people ;"* and so 
uttered this stanza :— 
“ Better a wise foe 
* Than a friend of sense bereft ; 
: The stupid son to kill the gnat 
His father's headpiece cleft.” 

After uttering this stanza the Bodhisat got up and departed 
according to his deeds, The carpenter's relatives performed his 
The teacher, having related this religious discourse in illustra- 
tion of his saying, “ Thus, laymen,t formerly there wera people 
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who would strike their neighbours when they meant to strike a 
mosquito,” established the connection and summed up the birth- 
story by saying, “ The wise merchant who uttered the stanza and 
went away was I myself.” 

(End of the “ Mosquito” Birth-Story.) 





45,—* ROHINI” BIRTH-STORY. 
“ Better a wise Enemy,” &c. 
Tus the teacher told while residing in Jétavana on occasion of 
4 slave woman of the nobleman Anathapindika’s, Andthapindika, 
the story goes, had a slave named Rohini. She was once pound- 
ing rice when her aged mother came to the place and sat down. 
The flies came about her and bit her as if they were running 
needles into her. She said to her daughter : ‘“ My girl, the flies 
are biting me; drive them off.” She said, “I will mother,” and 
raising the pestle, thinking “I will kill and destroy the flies on 
my mother’s body,” struck her mother with the pestle, and killed 
her. Seeing that, she began to cry, ‘“‘O mother! mother"! 
They told this event to the nobleman, The nobleman having 
- performed the funeral rites for her, went and told the whole story 
to the teacher. The teacher said: “This is not the first time, 
householder, that this woman, thinking to kill flies on her mother’s 
body, has killed her mother with a blow of her pestle ; in a former 
birth she did the same; and at his request he told the story of 
in past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Boédhisat was born in a nobleman’s family, and on his father’s 
death succeeded to the family honours. He, too, had a slave named 
Rohini. She also, when her mother came and sat where she"was 
pounding rice, when told “Daughter, drive away the flies,” in 
exactly the same way struck her mother with the pestle and 
killed her, and began to ery, The Biédhisat, when he heard of it, 
thinking “‘ Even an enemy if he is wise is better in this world,” 
uttered this stanza :— 
“ Better a sensible enemy 
Than a fool, however kind he be ; 
Look at silly Rohini, 
She's killed her mother, and sore weeps she!" 
The Bédhisat, in praise of the wise man, discoursed religion in 
this stanza. 
The teacher, after relating this religious discourse to illustrate 
what he had said, “‘ This is not the first time, householder, that 
this woman, meaning to kill flies, has killed her mother ; she did - 
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60 in a former birth,” established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying, “ Then the mother was the mother, the 


_ daughter the daughter, and I was the great nobleman.” 


(End of “ Rohini” Birth-Story.) 


46.—ARA'MADU'SAEA-J A'TAEA. 
“THe Park-Sroiter” Birra-STory. 
“A Blunderer's," §c. 

Puts the teacher told in o certain village in Késala, on occasion 
of a park-spoiler. The teacher, it is said, in the course of his 
rounds in Kosala, came into a certain village, There a man of 
property invited the Tathigata (Buddha), and after having given 
him a seat in his grounds, and made offerings to him and to the 
monks in his train, said, “Sirs, stroll at your pleasure in these 
grounds." The mendicants rose, and taking the park-keeper, 
strolled about the park. Seeing a bare spot, they asked the park- 
keeper, *‘Good Inyman, this park is in other parts thick with 
shade, but in this spot there is not a tree nor a shrub ; what is 
the cause?’ “Sirs, at the time this park was planted, a village 
lad who was watering pulled up the young trees in this spot and 
watered each in proportion to the root it had. Those young 
trees faded and died: that is the season why this became a bare 
spot. The mendicants went up to the téacher and told him this 
fact. The teacher eaid: “ Mendicants, this is not the first time 
that village lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly also he was a 


park-spoiler ;” and then he told the story of the past. 


In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, they 
proclaimed a festival. From the time the sound of the drum 


* proclaiming the festival was heard, all the townsfolk went about 


full of the festival. At that time in the king's. grounds there 
were @ great many apes living. The park-keeper thought: 
“There is a festival proclaimed in the city ; | will ask these 
monkeys to water (the trees), and I will go and take part in the 
featival ;” and so he went up to the chief (or senior) monkey and 
asked : “Sir chief monkey, this park is of great benefit to you 


‘(and yours); you feed on the leaves and fruits and buds here. 


Now, thore is a festival proclaimed ia the city, and I am going to 
take part in it (* play at festival’) ; while Pam gone wil! you be 
able to water the young trees in this park?” “ Yes, we eqn I” 


“Then do your best (or, be careful)” he said sand giving them the | 


leather n vessels and wooden pots for watering, he departed. "The 
moukeys took the leathern vessels and the wooden waterpats and 
watered the young trees. Then the chief monkey said to thém, 
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“ My good monkeys, water ae tear to be taken care of 5 when * 
you are watering the y trees, pull up each in turn and look 
at the root, and slg 8 roots have gone deep pour plenty of 
water on them, but when they have not gone deep, only a little ; 
by and by you will have difficulty in getting water.” They 
applauded and agreed ; and did so. Just then a wise man seeing 
these monkeys acting in that way in the royal grounds said thus: 
“My good monkeys, why are you pulling up each tree in turn and 
watering in proportion to the roots?" They said: “Our chief 
monkey told us to do so.” Hearing that he thought ;“ Ah! my 
foolish friends, ignorant people, meaning to help, only harm ;” and 
he uttered this stanza :— 
“A blunderer's best efforts can bring about no good : 
A fool spoils business," like the monkey in the wood.” 

Thus that wise man with this stanza rebuked the monkey-chief, 
* and having done so he and his retinue left the grounds. . 

The teacher having related this religious discourse, after his 
words, “ This is not the first time, mendicants, that this village 
lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly aleo he was a park-spoiler,” 
joined the connection and summed up the birth-story thus: “ At 
that time the chief monkey was this village lad who spoilt the park, 
and the wise man I myself.” 

(End of the * Park-Spoiler” Birth-Story.} 





47.—V'ARUNI-JA’TAK A, 
“Tiovor” Breru-Srory. 
“ 4 Blunderer’s,” &e. 

Tis the teacher told when residing in Jétavana on occasion of 
a liquor-spoiler. A friend, they say, of Anithapindika was a 
liquor merchant. He had made some strong spirits (liquor) and 
was selling it for money (gold, &c.), and a great many people had 
assembled. He gave instructions to his apprentice: “My boy, 
you take the money and give the spirits,” and himself went to 
bathe. ‘The apprentice, as he supplied the spirits toa great many 
people, saw people from time to time getting salt sweetmeats (or, 
salt and jaggery) and eating ; so he thought: “'The liquor must 
want salt, I will put some salt into it,” and he threw a measure 
of salt into the (earthen) wine-jar, and s0 gave them the spirits, 
The people every time they filled their mouth, threw it out; and 
asked “ What have i done *” “I saw that when you drank the 

**T'reventa profit,” “ ‘aneore wealth,” fc. Lt ia aibcaaate to Aes puice 
with the many meanings of Atthe, 
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spirits you took salt, so I mixed salt with it.” “ You fool,” you 
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have spoilt such excellent liquor as this !" Thus reproaching him, 
each in turn got up and wont away. 
The spirit-seller came back, and seeing not one man, asked. 


“Where are the spirit-drinkers gone?” He told him the fact. 


Then his master reproached him ; “ You fool, you have spoilt such 
spirits as this!” and told this thing to Andthapindika. An4tha- 
pindika, thinking “I have got a good story to tell” (a present in 
the form of a story to offer to the Buddha), went to Jétavana, and, 
after obcisance to the teacher, told this case. The teacher said: 
“This is not the first time, householder, that he has been a liquor- 
spoiler ; formerly also he was a liquor-spoiler ;” and at his request 
he told the story of the past. 

In’ past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bédhisat was.a nobleman in Benares. Near him there lived a 


spirit-seller. He made some strong spirits, and saying to his 


apprentice, “sell this,” went to bathe. The moment he was gone, 
the apprentice put in salt and destroyed the liquor in the same 
way, Then his master came, and on learning the thing told the 
nobleman. ‘The nobleman said: ‘‘ Fools and blunderers, meaning 
to help harm ;” and uttered this stanza :— 
“A blunderer’s good intentions to no good can lead : 
A fool spoils business as Randanna did the mead (spirits)." 


The Bodhisat preached religion by this stanza. And the 


teacher having said: “This is not the first time, householder, 


that lad has been a liquor-spoiler ; formerly also he was a liquor- 


_ Spoiler” ; made the connection, and summed up the birth-story 


thus: “Then the liquor-spoiler was he who is liquor-spoiler now, 
and the nobleman of Benares was I myself.” 
(End of “ Liquor” Birth-Story.) 


45.—THE “VEDABBHA" BIRTH-STORY. 
“ Who seeks gain the wrong way,” ge. 

Tus the teacher told when residing in Jétavana on occasion of 
an obstinate mendicant. To this mendicant (too) the teacher 
said: “This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been 
obstinate ; formerly also you were obstinate and thereby, not 
doing what the wise told you, you got cut in two with a sharp 
sword, and flung in the road, and on your single account a thousand 
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men came by their death”; and then he told the story of the past. 
In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, in a 
certain village was a Brahmin who knew the charm called 
Vedabbha, That charm, men say, is a precious and most valuable 
one. Having observed the proper conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, he went through this charm'and looked* up to the sky, and _ 
thereupon a rain of the seven gems would rain from the sky. At — 
that time the Bodhisat was learning science under that Brahmin. 
One day the Brahmin took the Bdédhisat and went out of his 
own village for some purpose or other, and went into the Cetiyan 
country. On the way thither, in a forest place, there were five 
hundred “ sending thieves,” as they are called, engaged in highway 
robbery. .‘These robbers caught the Bédhisat and the Brahmin 
Vedabbhs. The reason they are called “ sending thieves" is this, 
They catch two people and “send” one to fetch treasure—from 
this they are called “ sending thieves.” When they catch father 
and son, they say to the father, “ You bring us treasure and then 
you may take your son and go;” in the same way, when they 
catch mother and daughter, they let the mother go; when they 
catch elder and younger brothers,f they let the elder go; when 
teacher and pupil, they let the pupil go. So this time they seized 
the Brahmin Vedabbha and let go the Boédhisat, The Bddhisat, 
after making obeisance to his master, said, “ 1 shall come back in 
one or two days ; fear not, and do what Tsay. ‘To-day it will be 
the conjunction of the heavens for producing the rain of treasure ; 
but do not grow impatientand go through the charm and produce 
the rain of treasure ; if you do, you will come to destruction and 
so will these five hundred robbers.” After giving this warning 
to his master, he went for treasure. The robbers, when the gun - 
went down, bound the Brahmin and lay down. At that very 
moment from the Eastern quarter the full moon rose. The 
Brahmin observing the constellation (in which she rose) said to 
himself: “It is the proper conjunction for the rain of treasure ; 
why need I endure (this) suffering? I will recite the charm and 
bring down the rain of treasure, give the treasure to the robbers, 
and go where I please.” And so he said to the robbers,‘ Good 
robbers, what are you seizing me for?’ “For treasure, sir.” 
“ diag if it is treasure you want, make haste and release me 


+ Ultoki,. it is not ot unlikely, as the text of this Jdtaka is more corrupt than 
others, that this should be wlodeti; “One"’ (the person, whoever he may be, whe 
uate the charm) “looks up, &c." . 

+ Jetthainkonitjhe. Read Jeffhakanifthe, DB. has no doubt of this correction in 
spite of fetthakalae titan, 
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from these bonds ; let me bathe my head (give me a thorough bath), 


give me new clothes to put on, perfumes to anoint myself, and 
flowers to deck me, and so leave me.” The robbers, on hearing 
what he eaid, did so, The Brahmin, having observed the con- 
junction of the heavenly bodies, recited the charm, and looked up 
tothe sky. Immediately jewels fell from the sky. The robbers 
collected the treasure, tied it up in their clothes, and departed.* 

The Brahmin followed them. Presently these robbers were 
caught by another five hundred robbers. “ What are you 
seizing us for?” they said; and the reply was, “ For treasure.” 
If you want treasure, seize that Brahmin; he looks upft to the 
sky and brings downa rain of treasure ; “he is the man who gave 
us this,” they said. The robbers let the robbers go, and seized 
the Brahmin, saying “Give us treasure, too!” The Brahmin 
said; “I should be glad enough to give you treasure, but the 
coujunction-of-the-hea venly-bodies-for-bringing-down-a - rain-of- 
treasure will be at the end of a year from this; if you want 
treasure, wait patiently, and at that time I will bring you down 
a treasure-shower.” (Same word as before.) ‘The robbers were 
furious. “ You rascal of a Brahmin, you gave others a treasure- 
shower now, and you tell us to wait another year!” So saying, 
with o sharp sword they cleft the Brahmin in two and flung him 


in the road, and then ran off in pursuit of the other robbers, 


fought with them, killed them all, and took the treasure. Then 
they formed two bands and fought with one another, and two 
hundred and fifty men got killed, and so they went on killing one 
another till only two were left. Thus these thousand men came 
to destruction. The two contrived to carry the treasure, and 


buried it in a woody place near a village, and one sat with a 


sword guarding it, while the other went into the village to get 
rice and have food cocked. Covetousness is indeed the rout of 
destruction.}| The man who was sitting by the treasure thought: 
* When he comes this treasure will be divided nto two parts: 
suppose I strike him with the sword just as he comes and kill 
him ?” and he drew the sword and sat watching for his arrival. 
And the other thought ; “ That treasure will have to be divided 
into two parta : suppose I put poison in the food and give it to 





> Papinis, Read paliyimum. So B. ta aptte of Pajdet below, 

+ Fossipest, B. would rend rassdépeti. The emphasis of the sentence requires it. 

t-eri” ti dhanasentibc, &c. Read rd" ti, Dhonasantibe, ke, The words 
Lobho ca, c., are a moral reflection on the historian's part B. insists on this 
‘way of dividing it. No doubt it is the native way; but it may be more correct 
to treat the words as one sentence, and translate: “Then, as if to illustrate the 
maxim, ‘ Covetouaneas is the root of destruction’ the man, Acc." 
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that man to eat, and eo kill him and take all the treasure for 
myself ?” and so as soon as the food was done, he dined himself, 
and then put poison in the rest and took it and went to the place. 
He had hardly put down the food and stood still, when the other 
eleft him in two with the sword, and threw him in a covered 
place (out of sight), then ate the food and himself died on the 
spot, Thus on account of that treasure they all came to 
destruction. 

After one or two days, the Bédhisat came back with the treasure, 
Not seeing his master in that place, and seeing the treasure scattered 
about, he thought : “ My master has not done as I said, but must 
have brought the treasure-shower ; they must all have come to 
destruction ;” and he went on along the high road, As he went 
he saw his master on the high road cleft in two, and saying to 
himeelf, “He has died from not taking my advice,” he brought 
wood and made a pile and burnt his master and offered wild 
flowers, and went on. Soon he eaw lying dead first five hundred, 
and then two hundred and fifty, and so on, till at the end he saw 
two men dead ; so he thought: “ Here are a thousand men all but 
two come to destruction : there must be two more robbers ; they 
also cannot possibly survive ; where are they gone 7” And going 
on he saw the path by which they had gone with the treagure into 
the woody place, and going on he saw the heaps of treasure tied 
up in a bundle, and then he saw one man dead by the bowl of rice 
which he had put down. Then he perceived the whole (story, 
and ssid to himself), “ This is what they must have done.” Think- 
ing “where now is that man ?” he looked about and saw him also 
lnid in a covered spot. Then he thought, “Our master has not 
done as I told him, and by his obstinacy has himself come to de- 
struction, and by him another thousand men have been destroyéd. 
Ah! those who seck their own advantage wrongly ond unreagon- 
ably, like our master, will surely come to great destruction ;” and 
therewith he uttered the stanza :— 

“ Who seeks gain the wrong way, failure will him befall ; 
The Cetians killed Vedabbha, and they, too, perished all.” 
Thus the Bodhisat, meaning, “ As our master, making his effort 
wrongly and bringing down the treasure-shower at the wrong 
moment, not only himself came by his end, but was also a cange of 
destruction to others ; s0, anyone else who exerts himself in the 
wrong way, in his desire for his own advantage, will. both perish 
himself, and will be a cause of ruin to others,” preached religion 
by this stanza in a voice that rang through the forest amid the 
applause of the (woodland) nymphs. He then contrived to convey 
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the treasure to his own house, and having lasted as long as his 
time was to last, giving gifts and doing other acts of merit, at the 
end of life he departed to fill a place in heaven. > ge 
This religious discourse the teacher made on the words, ** This 
is not the first time, mendicant, that you have been obstinate ; for- 
merly, too, you were obstinate, and by your obstinacy came to great 
destruction ;” and then he summed up the birth-story thus: “At 
that time the Brahman Vedabbha was the obstinate mendicant, and 
the pupil was I myzelf.” 
(End of “ Vedabbha” Birth-story.) 


49.—NAKKHATTA-JA'TAKA. 
Tue Lucey Day.* 
“ While the star-gazing Fool,” &e. 

Tuts the teacher told while residing in Jétavana on occasion of 
acertain Hindu astrologer. It is said that a respectable man in 
the country had secured for his son the daughter of a family in 
Sivatthi, and had fixed the day, saying “On such a day we will 
comef for her.” When the day came he asked the family astro- 
loger : “Sir, we are going to hold a festival to-day; is it o lucky 
day (auspicuous constellation)?” The other was angry, and anid 
to himself, “This man has fixed the day without asking mo first, 
now he comes and aske! Never mind, I will teach him a lesson.”* 
so he replied: “To-day is an inauspicious conjunction ; don’t 
hold your festival to-day ; if you'do, it will be very disastrous.” 
The people of that family, relying on the astrologer, did not go 
that day. The city people, who had made all preparations for the . 
festival, finding them not come, enid: ‘‘'They fixed to-day, but 

- they are notcome. We have gone to great expense ; what have 
we to do with them? Wewill give our daughter to some one 
else,” sod so with the festival (preparations) as they were, they 

gave their daughter to another man. The others came next day 
and said, “Give us your daughter.”. Then the Sdvatthi people 
abused them, and said: “You country people are a sinful folk ; 

. you fix a day, but you care nothing for that, and don’t come ; go 





* Notihatiom means “a constellation or lunar astcriam,” “a special con june. 
tion” (asin 48), “a lucky day,” “ao festival,” “a day of rejoicing.” Meanwhija 
its name puna with tthe, which moans “lock,” “cause,” “meaning,” ang q 
thousand other things. Hence this stanza is untranslateable. [¢ isa really witty 
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‘back the way you came; we have given our daughter to others,” 
The country people quarrelled with them, and went back the way 
they came. It became known among the mendicanta how that 
astrologer® had spoilt these people's festival, These mendicants, 
when assembled in the conversation hall, sat talking thus : “Bro- 
thers, an astrologer has spoilt a family's festival.” Tho teacher 
came in and asked : “ What subject of conversation,.mendicants, 
are you sitting engaged in?” They told him whatit was. “ This 
is not the first time, mendicants,” he said, “that the astrologer 
has interfered with a festival of that family ; formerly also he got 
angry and spoilt their festival ;” and he told the story of the — 


In past time, when Brahmadatia was reigning in Benares, some 
townspeople secured (for their son) the daughter of some country 
people, and after fixing the day asked their family astrologer : 
“ Sir, we have festival doings to-day ; are the stars favourable ?” 
He, offended at their fixing the day at their own pleasure, and not 
asking him till then, thinking “To-day I will prevent their 
festival,” replied: “To-day the stars are unfavourable ; if you 
hold it, you will come to great evil.” They took his advice and 
did not go, The country people finding that they did not come, 
said : “ They fixed this day, but they are not come ; we will have 
nothing to do with them ;” and gave their daughter to another 
family. Next day the city family ¢ame and asked for the girl. 
The country people said : “You city people are shameless folks ; 
you fix the day and then don’t come for the girl; as you did not 
come we have given her to others.” “ ‘The reason we did not 
come is that we asked (our) astrologer, and he said the stars were 
unpropitious ; give us your daughter.” “ As you did not come, - 
we gave her to others; how shall we now take back a girl we 
have given ?” While they were quarrelling with ona another in 
this way, a wise man of the city came on some business into the 
country. When-he heard those city people saying : “ We asked 
the astrologer and because of the unluckiness of the stara we did 
not come,” he said: “ What use is luck in the stars? surely, 
getting the girl is the luck !" and uttered this stanza :-— 

“While the star-gazing fool is waiting for lack, the luck goes by: 

The star of luck is luck, and not any star in the sky.” t 











* jiviko, . B.'s MS. bas bere d'flcalo, which should be read throughout. 

t Literally, something to this effect: Gain passes by a fool while be Is intent 
on (revérences) the lacky conjunction of the stars: the fact of getting what ona 
wants is the best guarantee that it is the right moment fur gettiog it: what can 
the stare do? 
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‘The city family, after quarrelling a while, went away without 
the young lady. - eT rs 
So the teacher, when he had told this religious tale on the 
words, “ This is not the first time, mendicants, that this astrologer 
has prevented a festival in that family, formerly aleo he did so," 
established the connection and linked the birth-story on (to the 
present) by saying: “ At that time the astrologer was the present 
astrologer, and the families were the present families ; the wise 
man who stopped and uttered the stanza was I myself.” 
(End of “ The Lucky Day.”) 


50,—DUMMEDHA-J A'TAKA., 
“Toe Foors.” 
“A Thousand Fools,” §c. 

” ‘Ts the teacher told while residing in Jétavana about living 
for the good of the world. This will be explained in the Twelfth 
Fart in the Krishna birth-story. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the 
‘Bédhisat entered on anew existence as the son of that King’s chief 
queen, Ags soon as he was born, on his naming day they named 
him Prince Brahmadatta. When he was sixteen years old he 
studied at Taxila and mastered the three Vedas, and became per- 
fectly accomplished in the eighteen branches of knowledge, Then 
his father gave him o share in his royalty. At that time the 
people of Benares used to keep the festivals of the natural deities, 
used to worship the natural deities, and, slaying a great quantity 
of goats, rama, small birds, pigs, and other animals, used to per- 
form sacrificial rites with all sorts of fowers and perfumes, as well 
ns with flesh and blood. The Bédhisat thought; “ Now-a-days 
persons in keeping the festivals of the gods of nature destroy a 
great deal of life,—the people at large are almost all confirmed in 
irreligion ; but when I receive the kingdom on my father’s death, 
I will contrive to prevent their destroying life without giving pain 
toa single man.” So one day he ascended hia chariot and drove 
out of the city, and edw a great multitude assembled under a large 
banyan tree, ¢ach man praying for what each desired, whether 
sons and daughters, glory, wealth, or the like, to the deity that 
dwelt in that tree. He alighted from the chariot, and went up to 
the tree, offered perfumes and flowers, made a libation with water, 
made a reverential circuit of the tree, and after worshipping the 
deity as if he were* a votary of such deities, ascended his chariot 

«© Piga” seems to be omitted before" Awited,” 
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and entered the city. ‘Thenceforward in this same way he went 


there from time to time and made offerings as if he were a votary 
of such deities, Afterwards, on his father’s death, he suceeeded 
to the throne and reigned righteously, avoiding the four bad ways, 
and never violating the ten royal duties. Then he thought : “* My 
desire is accomplished ; I am established in the kingdom ; now I 
will accomplish a certain purpose which I entertained of old.” 
So he gathered together his ministers and his Brahmins and his 
householders and the rest ; and said to them: “ Know ye by what 
means I came to the kingdom ?” “Sire, we know not,” they said. 
‘Have you ever seen me making offerings of perfumes and the 
iike to a certain tree, and worshipping it with clasped hands.” 
Yes sire.” “ At that time I made this vow : ‘If 1 come to the 
kingdom, I will do sacrifice to thee.’ It is by the power of that 
deity that I have got the kingdom. Now I shall do sacrifice to 
her ; you do your utmost quickly to prepare a sacrifice for the 
tee-coddess.” “ What victims shall we get sire?" “ Frienda, 
when I made my prayer (or vow) to the goddess, I vowed that I 
would slay and offer in sacrifice, with entrails, flesh, and blood, 
all those who in my kingdom shall live in the open practice of the 
five forbidden acts and the ten ways of demerit. Therefore do 
you proclaim this by beat of drum : * Qur king, when he was sub- 
king, made this vow: If I come to the kingdom I will slay and 
offer in sacrifice all those in my kingdom who are breakers of the 
precepts : and now he intends to slay a thousand of the precept- 
breakers who live in open practice of the tenfold forbidden con- 
duct, and to have their hearts and flesh taken and sacrificed to the 
goddess ; let all dwellers in the city take notice!’ (‘This proclama- 
tion you are to make, and) after this announcement, if any now 
henceforth live in the. practice of the forbidden actions, I will slay 
a thousand of them and offer an offering, and be free from my 
vow.” While proclaiming that intention he uttered this stanza:— 
“[ vowed a vow, a thousand fools in sacrifice to slay ; 
I'll pay it now, for wicked men are plentiful to-day.” 

The ministers hearing the words of the Bédbisat, said: “It is 
well sire,” and had the drum beat through the twelve-yojana- 
broad city of Benares. When the decree by beat of drum was 
heard, there was not a single man found to abide in the open 
practice of the forbidden conduct. Thenceforth, as long as the 
Bédhisat reigned, not one individual was discovered committing 


®* Pecafd, of course 4 mistake for déed, a8 F. suggests. 
28-35 : 
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‘apy of either the five or the ten*® forbidden actions. Thus the 


Bédhisat, without giving pain to a single individual, made all the 


inhabitants of the land keep the precepts, and himself having given 
gifts and done other acts of merit, at the end of his life went with 
his retinue to fill a place in the city of the gods. 

The teacher related this religious discourse on the words : “This 
is not the first time, mendicants, that the Tathigata (Buddha) has 
lived for the good of the world, formerly he did so also ;” and then 
he made the connection and linked the birth-atory (to the present) 
by saying: “Theretinue of that time were the Buddha's retinue, 
and the king of Benares was I myself.” — 

(End of “ Dummedha” Birth-Story. End of the Fifth Decade 
called Atthakamavaggo. End of the First Fifty.) 


ik 


APPENDIX I1I. 
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NOTE ON “ HIRI.” 
 ffiri is shame at impropriety of act, for which “ modesty” i a 
synonym, while ottappam is “shrinking from sin.” Hiri is 
excited from within, offappam from without. Hiri rests on self- 
authority, offappam on worll-authority. firt has the nature of 
modesty, offappam of fear. Hiri marka sense of propriety, 
offappam marks quickness to see the danger of fault. 

(1) There are four things by which a man excites within him 
the internal sense of Hiri: considerations of rank, of age, of 
atteeth and of learning. Of rank, as when he abstains from 

stroying life and other sins from the reflection ; such and such 
a sinfal ‘eet $a tot the act of people of rank, it is the act of low-born 
people and fishers; it is not fitting for a man of such rank to 
commit this act. Of age, when he thinks such and such o sinful 
act is what boys would do ; it is not fitting for a man of my age, 
&e. Of strength, when he thinks this is what feeble-natured people 
would do, not a man of my strength. Of learning, when he thinks 
this is the act of fools, not of wise men ; it is not fit for a man of 
my wisdom and learning. Then by these four considerations he 
excites the feeling of Hiri within himself, and so, having put that 
feeling into his mind, abstains from the sin ; hence it is said that 
Hiri is excited within the man’s self. Otfappam, on the other 
hand is excited by external considerations. “If you do the sinfyl 
deed you will meet with condemnation among the four companies. 
The wise man will condemn him aa the sa man does atte what 
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will « monk do when the good reject ? Thas ottappam is excited 
from without. 

(2) Hiri rests on self-authority : a well-born man puts himself 
under his own authority and superiority, and abstains from sin on 
the ground that it does not become one4o religious, so learned, so 
ascetic (?) to commit sin; and thus Buddha said ‘Whoso puts him- 
self under his own authority, and rejects demerit and practices 
merit, and rejects faults and practices whatis faultless, he keeps 
himself pure,” 

Ottappam, 6n the other hand, rests on world-authority. 

A well-born man puts himself under the world’s authority and 
superiority, and so abstains from sin. “Great is this world 
assemblage, and therein are ascetics and monks of supernatural 
powers and divine insight who know the minds of others. They 
sea from afar, they see close at hand; with their mind they 
discern minds ; they will know me ; look, they will say, at that 
well-born man ; he left home and made a sincere profession of the 
monastic life, but he is living abandoned in sinful and demeritorious 
ways : there are deities (of similar powers and insight), &c., they 
will say, &c. (the same); thus he makes the world his authority 
and superior, and puts away demerit and (so on), Hence Odap- 
pam is said to rest on world-authority, 

(3) Hiri is of the nature of modesty, that is, modest shame; 
and Ottappam of the nature of fear, that is, fear of hell. These 
are both shown in the avoiding of sin. Just as a well-born man, 
performing any of the offices of nature, if he sees. person towards 
whom modesty is due, feels ashamed and confused; exactly in the 
same way one man abstains from sin from a sense of modesty 
towards himself. ‘ Another well-born man abstains from sin from 
fear of hell. This is to be illustrated thus. Suppose there ara 
two balls ofiron, one of which is cold and smeared with filth, the 
other hot and fiery. In that case a wise man will decline to take 
up the one from disgust at the filth, and the other from fear of 
being burnt, Here, it is to be understood that the declining to 
take up the cold but filthy ball is like abstaining from sin from 
gense of modesty towards one’s self; declining the hot ball from 
fear of being burnt is like abstaining from sin from fear of hell. 

Hiri marks sense of propriety, Ottappam quickness to see the 
danger of sin, Both these also are displayed in the avoiding sin. * 
Qne man, by the four considerations of greatness of rank, greatnesa 
of learning, greatness of inheritance, greatness of religious 
character, excites within himself the inward sense of propriety 
and abstains from sin. The other, by the four fears, of his own 
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reproach, of the reproach of others, of punishment, of birth in the 
unhappy conditions, excites in himself Otfappam, the sigu of a 
quick sense of the danger of sin, (‘‘ At this point,” ends the 
commentator, “the four kinds of greatness and the four kinds of 
fear ought to be explained in detail, as they stand in the 
Anguttara Atthakaths,” into which we cannot follow him.) 
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APPENDIX Vv. 
The Text of the Jataka Pela Sane or Jdiaka Gdtha pane 
(Jdtakas 1-50), with Notes.—By J, F. Dickson, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 


‘Tas sanne is attributed to Rajamuriri.. Who he was and when 


be lived is not known: but it is generally supposed that this 
sanne forms part of the great Siphalese edition of the Jatakas 
issued about 1307 A.D., in the reign of Parakrama Bahu IV. 
(surnamed Pandita), who ascended the throne in 1303 A.D. He 
got a learned Cholian priest to teach him Pali Jitakas, and after- 
wards caused them to be translated into Sinhalese and read before 
a learned assembly of priests, who revised the work, He had 
copies of it distributed all over the Island, and entrusted it 
specially to « learned Thera called Medhankara, with directions 
to perpetuate it in his line of pupils. The name of the Cholian 
priest ia not given, but the king treated him with great respect 
and liberality, and built for him near Ratgama a Vihara and 


monastery called Sirighandnanda. J. F. D. 


The Old Palace, 
Kandy, 10th September, 1884. 


JATAKA PELA SANNE.* 





Namo tassa bhagavate arahato sammd sambuddhassa, 
Apannakam thanam eke dutiyam abu takkika, 
| Etadafifiaya medhavi tam ganhe yad apannakam, 

Eke, bodhisatvadivu samahara pandita vara keneck—apannakan, 
avirudddavu—thinam, kiranaya—dhu, kiyati—takkika, tamanta- 
mange utprekshayen ayuttaritthayen kalpanikarannavu tark- 
kayo—dutiyam, siparidhavu deveni kéranaya—dbu, kiyati— 
medhivi, nuvan’etto—etath, me viruddhiviruddha vasayen siti 
kdransya—aiifiiya, dena—yath, yamek—apannakam, aviruddha— 
tathganhe, gapneyi. (Appappaka Jatakam.) 

2. 
Akitéisuno vannupathe khapanti 
Ud’apgano, tattha papam avindum 
Evath muni viriya baldpapapyo 
Akilisu vinde hadayassa santith 








* [Nore.—lI have ‘corrected the proof accorling to Mr, Dickson's MS., mot 
attempting to reviee the text— Fd 
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" Akilésuno, kansidyayen doruva draddhs viryava uttamayo— 
udaggano, uda yanu nipitaya—apgano, manushya saiicaran- 
asthanvii and&vrata bhimi pradesa e¢ti—vannupathe, valuka- 
pathayehi hevat veli gti maga —khananté, bhimiya khanaoaya 
karanndhu—tattha, ¢ valuk4é psthayehi—papam, piyamdnatvayen — 
papayayi kiyanalada jalaya—avindumh, ladaha—evath, eparidden— 
viriya balipapanno, viryayenbé kaya bala fapo balayen yuktaval 
—akilasu, kausidyayan rahita viryan vitavu—muni, tapasvi 
tema—hadayassa santith, cittayahatada hadaya rapaya hatada 
sftala bhava karapayen santanamvd dhydna vidarsand abbifia 
arhat marga sapkhyata aryadharmaya—vinde, labanneyi. * (Van- 
nupatha Jitakam. ) 

J. 
dba ce hi nath viriidhesi saddhammassa niyamatan 
Cirath tvaih anutapessasi Serivayam va vanijo. 

Saddhammasea, saddharmayata—niydmatam, pratiniyatavd sro- 
tapattimargaya—idha, mehi—virddbesi ce, idim virya nokirimen 
veradavinath nopeminiyéya (vinath ?)—cirath, bohokalak—tvam, 
to—anutapessasi, socanadivasayen tevennehi nohot viryanokirimen 
aryamargayen veradi heyin bohukalak narakadiyehi duk anu- 
bhavakota teveyi kApariddendayat—Serivayam va vanijo, seriva- 
nijo yah va, serivinijo yatha serivani nath ¢ti vanijaya yamse 
lakshayak vatani svarna pitraya ladin pratilabhayata vir, 
nokota eveni vastuyekin pirihinida—tatha, eparidden toda ma 
veni viryavatva budukeneckunge sivanayehi mabanadam pura 
marga pratilabhayata viryanokots tevennehi yanu bhévayi. 
(Serivinija Jétakam.) 

4. 
Appakena pi medhiivi pabhatena vicakkhano 
Samutthapeti attanath anuih aggiva canthamath, 

MedhGvi, prandvatvu—vicakkhano, vyavahirayebi dakshava 
nuvancti purushays—appakena pi, svalpavo hevat madavu— 
pabhatens, badumilayen—altinat, tama—samutthipeti, yaso 
dhana upadavii sisvaryayehi pihitu vanneyi—kumakmendayat— 
anuth, madavi—aggi, vahoiya—santhamaih iva, gomaya curnidi 
bahalé dalvé mahat karanuvanmen tama yasasehi pihitu vanneyi. 
(Culla Setthi Jétakam.) | 

5. 
Kith agghati tandulandlika Baranasin 
Santarabihirath aggbati tandulanalika. 

Tandulandliké, sabal neliya—kim agghati, kumak agganedayi 

rajjuruvan visith vicdranalada mehi purushaya—tandulanalika, 
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dvidasa yojana pramdna Bardnasi sapkhyata antarayada tridsat 
yojana pramana rajya mandalaya sapkhyita bahirayadeyi mese 
antara bahira sahita—B4rdnasih, siyalu Baranasi rajjaya— 
agghati, agganeyayi ki. (Tapdulandli Jdtakam.) 
6. 
Hiriottappa sampanndé sukkadhamma samihité 
Santo sappurisa loké devadhammati vuccare, 
Hiriottappa, kaya dusecaritadin snapkocanaysyi kiyanalada 

hirinda esema kiya duscaritidin bhitiyayi kiyanalada apatra- 
piyenda—sampanna, avikalavéi me kiyannlada gunadvayen sam- 
urdhavaG—sukkadhamma samihité, mehi hiriottappa deka ddikota 
gti citurbhimika laukika lokottara saykhydta kusala dharmayen 
samanvitavi—santo, kiya karmidin sintavi heyin aantanamvii— 
sappurisa, kratafiidi gupayen yuktavi satpurshayo—léké, satva 
lokayehi—devadhammati, rijadiva sathvrati dévatavangéda 
svarga lokotpatti eti dévativangéda kshinagravavi visuddhi 
dévutivangéda yana mé trividha dévatavangé dharmayayi— 
vuccare, kiyana Iebet. (Devadhomma Jitakam,) 


ie 
Putto ty4hain mahfrdja tvath math posa janddhipa 
Afifiepi devo poseti kinca devo sakath pajanti. 

Mahdraja, mahsraja—te, tige—ahah, mama—putto, ftmaja 
putrayami—jan4dbipa, jana pradhinaya—tvah, to—mah, mi— 
posa, rakehakara—devo, devayo—aifiiepi, asvabandhidivu manush- 
yayanda hastyasvidivu  triyaggataysnda—poseti, posanaya 
kereti—sakath pajath kifies, avakiyavd prajdvan rakiti kiyayutu- 
deyi kifica yana nipataya nindartha anugrahartha dekhi veteyi 
eseheyin topata putravii m4 raksh& noksranpa vddeyi kiyé 
nindiva avagyayeo rakshikarann’ vadeyi kimen anugrahayada 
prakisa kele, (Kattahdri Jétakam,) 


8. 
Api ataramininath phalisa va camijjhati 
Vipakkabrahmacariyésmi, evam jinihi Giamanij. 
Ataraminanath. nuvangttavunge avavadayehi pihitatuvita nova 
upfyakramayen karmantayehi prayuktayanta—phalisa, pratthi- 
tayii prayojanayehi 424 nohot dsiphalaysa—samijjhati, eva sam- 
urdha vemaya—vipakkabrahma cariyésmith, dioartha priyavacana, 
saménitmati sajkydte brahmacariyayan milakavii yasas sam pat- 
tinda muhukuruva siti bevin paripakvavi brahmacariyaé etivimi— 
gamani, grimaniya—evath, mese—jdndhi, danu—zramani gable 
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metephi gamani yanuoyen taman sarva jana jeshta beyin ftma 
dvitiyakota tamaptama amantranaya kalo. (Gamini Jatakam ) 
; 9. 
Uttamangaruhi mayhath ime jati vayohara 
Patubhita devadita pabbajja samayo mama, 

Mayhath, mage—uttamapgaruha, siyalu apga pratyapgayants 
uttamayayi kiyanalada sirashi jita beyin uttamaggaroha namvu 
—vayo hari, phalidutpatayen trividha vayagsa heragannavo—ime, 
mohu me narakeshu—jata, jitayaha—devaditd, mrityu marayiige 
ditavu nohot devatavaku veni ditayo—patubhita, priturbbhita- 
viba—ese heyiht—mama, mige—pabbajja, pravrarjjavata— 
samayo—, kaleyi. (Makhddeva Jitakam.) 

10, 
Yafica afifie na rakkhanti yo ca afife na rakkhati 
Sa verija sukham seti kimesu anapekkhavi. 

Raja, maharaja—so, putgala tema—kimesu anapekkhava,vastu 
kiima klesakima yehiapekshavak netiva—ve, ekantayen—sukham 
seti, hudakalava kiya viveka citta viveka sepayen yuktava 
vasayakuranneya hudek sayanaya karanne nove mebandu pudgala 
tema siyalu iriyépatha yehi sepase kalyavanneys yanu bhavayi. 
(Sukhavihéri Jitakam. Apannaka Vaggo Pathamo.) 

il, 
Hoti silavatadh attho patisanthara vuttinam 
Lakkhanath passa dyantath fidtisapzhapurakkhatam 
Atha passasi math kijath, suvibifiam vadatihi, 

Silavatam, silvatvu—patisantharn vuttinath, Atha dharmm4- 
misa vasayen dvividavi patisanthirayema pravrarttakotactavunta 
—attho, abhivraddhi—boti, vanneya—fiadtisapgba, bandhusamti- 
hay visih—purakkhatath, puraskratavyé—lakkhanat, lakshapayé 
—iyantath, ennahu—passa, bala—atha, ikbitteth—fiatihi, n¢éyam 
visih—euvihinath, vigeshayemh hinavi—imam kalam, mekilaya— 
passasi, bala silidyineka gupipgayen yukta lakkhanayap bandbu- 
varggayd pirivardena paridida kisi gupa vigeshayak neti kalaye 
bandhuvargga virahitayata pemina ckaliva ena paridida balayi 
Bodhisatvayo mragadhenuvata niyoga keret. (Lakkhana Jatakam.) 

12. | 
Nigrodhameva seveyya na sakham upasath vase 
Nigrodhasmim mata seyyo yafica sikhasmih jivitam. 

Nigrodhameva nigrodhamragayima — seveyya, s¢évanayn- 

karannéya—edkham, sikhauah mragarijay’a—na upasativase, 
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samipayehi no vasanneyf, sikhasmith, sékbanath mragarijaya 
- svamipayehi—yatica jivitath, yam jivatvimak edda eyata vada— 
nigrodbasmith, nigrodhamraga rajayé kerehi—matam, marapa— 
seyyo, utum vannéyi. (Nigrodhamiga Jitakam.) 
13. 

Dhiratthu kandinath sallath purisam gilhavedhinam 

Dhiratthu tath janapadath yatth’itthi parinéyika 

Te capi dhikkitd sattd ye itthinath vasam gata. 

Kandinath eallam kiyd, niggabitaya candas pinisayayi geoa— 
kandina, kandinayayana nam ¢ti—sallath, anupravesanarthayen 
sallanamh seraya oti nohot kandinath kandaya ¢ti—sallam, salya- 
namvil seraya eti—gilha vedhinath dridha kota vidhinavu— 
purisath, purushayata—dhiratthu, nindi vevi—yattha, yam 
tenckhi—itthi, stri—parinfiyiké, aisvaryyayehi sita pamunuvan- 
nida—tamh janapadam, é janapadayata—dhiratthu,—nind&y eva 
—ye, yamek—itthinath vasam, visibavata—gaté, giyoda—té 
cipi satté, 4 satvayoda—dhikkité, ninditayaha—me -gathaven 
nindita vastGn tundeneku dekviha yanu abbiprayi. (Kandina 
Jitakam.) 
} 14. 

Nakiratthi rasehi papiyo 
A'visehi vi santhavehi va 
Vitamigamh gehanissitan 
Vasaminesi raschi safijayo. 

A’vasehi va, nirantara visasthinavi dvasayehida chandara- 
gaya—pipiyo, limakaya—santhavehi v4, mitrasanthavayehida 
chandarigaya—p4piyo, limakaya é detenhi chandarigayata vada 
—rasehi, madhurambaladivu jivhdé vififeyyavu rasayéhi chanda- 

ragayata vadi—papiyo, pipatarayek—naca atthi kira, noma et |a 
 esemeyi—gehanissitam, grahanasthanaya bacitavi2Svktiaonigaih) 
Vatamragayi—saijayo, sanjayanam udyainapalatema—rasehi, 
rasayen— vasath, tamige vasangabavata — dnesi, peminavi. 
(Vatamiga Jitakam.) 

15. 
Atthakhurath kharidiye migath vapkaétivapkinanh 
Sattahi kalaha ‘tikkantamh nanam ovaditumussahe. 

Kharfdiye, kharidiya nam ten¢ttiya—atthakhuram, atakurayak 
eti—vaykativapkinam, molinvakvu ham ¢ti heyith vankdtivanm 
kiyayi kiyanalada—sattahi kalihi, sapta avavida kaldyen— 
atikkantam, ikmonu—nath migah, é mragayita—ovaditum, ava- 
viidakerannata ussahe, uteiba ngttemi. (Kharédiya Jatakam.) 

(Om this, the Bishop of Colombo remarks: “ Sattahi kaldh 
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vaeiek ta sd dinatk the 4ron-reading, ‘but, Bs hax: Adlahe “aiid 


Fausholl AdleAi. This is almost certainly a blunder, but ou this 
lander the whole story is built. With Aaldédi the gathi is 
acusibla.- Wak invelavane 40 thostory. It is a curious instance of a 
tale got up by the commentator, and that under o mistake !” 
(See Note 4.) | 





16. 

Migam tipallatths mancka mayam atthakhuramh addharattava- 

Ekena sotena chaméseasanto chahi kakihatibhoti bhagineyyo. 

Tipalatthah, declayena indurayayi mese trividhavu sayanaya 
karanniva—anekamiyah, boho maya. eti—atthakhuram, ata- 
kurayak cti—addharattavapiynh, maddhyama ratriyehi bonnavu 
—migath, mragayi yahapatkota mragamayi igenvimi—é kead- 
dayat—ekena sotena, ekyatavu nistké srotasith—chama, polavata 
—assasanto, svasayaharanc—chahi, shatkalayen—bhoti, pinvata 
—bhagineyyo, ma béna—kalabati, vyadhoayé vaiici kere—nohot— 
chahi kalthi, mragaya shagkaléyen—ati hoti, vedda medi chi 
shatkahinad pidayan sataradenige pras#ranaya kota cka parsva 
sayanayays khurayentrina pithan dlvéri karayaya jivh4é nirg- 
FaMnanaya udarayige sopakratayata peminivimaya mutra puriga 
dedemage visarggayays bayha vana vaiayo sanrirombhaya yana 
mé saya ho—nohot—vedci view alvigens abhimukhava adand- 
kalada, nevata obata damé Piysnskniede vamlayate damalana- 
kalada dakunelaysta damalanakalada udata nagilanakalada naga 
yata hekilanakaladeyi mé satenhi mrata. prayava veda honakalada 
he shatkalinam vanneyi. (TipaHattha Miga Jitakam.) 

17. 
Kale va yadi vi janhe yoda vayati malut. 
Vatajinihi sitani ubhéttha maparijité. 

Kale va, krashna pakshaychida—yadi va, nohot—juphe, sukla 
pashayehida yana depakshayen—yada, yam kalekhi—malnto, 
pirvadi digin yukta mérutaya—vayati, hamida 6 samayehi sita 
ve—kumak heyinda yat—yasma, yam heyakin—sitani, sitayo— 
vatajini, vatajayoda—tasma, cheyin ottha, mehila—ubho, simha 
vyigra tepi dedenama —aparijité, pargdda vu. (Maluta 
Jitakeath.) 





18. 
Evafi ce sattd janeyyum dukkhayah jitisahbhavo 
Na pino paginam hafifie papaghatihi socati. 
’ Ayath, me—pati, 6 6 tephi upattiyada—sambhavo, vedimada— 
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dukkh&, jaty4di dukkhayanta kérank heyin dukkbayaheyi—sattd 
satvayo—ce, idin—evam, mesé—jineyyunh, parnvadha karanne 
jatisambhavayehi vadba labanneyayi dannévunam—paéno, priniyek 
 néslnad; praniyakhu—nahafiie, hie’ nokaragpeyayi—kumak 
heyinda yat—hiyasma, yam heyakin—péna ghati, pramavindsaya 
karanpe—soeati, narakddiyehi aéka karannéda cheym satvayek 
satyayakhu divi nogalavanneyi. (Matakabhatta Jatakah.) 


19. 
Sace mufice pecea muiice moncamioo hi bajjhati 
NG hévath dhiré muccanti motti balassa bandhanam. 
idin—mufice, t6 min midenu kemettchi vinnam—pecea, 
paralovada—muiice, midenaparidden mida -muficaméno hi, praga 
vadhadi duscarita kota den midennéda—bajjhati, matupipa pasa- 
yen bendenneyi—dhiri, nuvanetto—evath, matu pdpapisayen 
nomidena paridden—nahi muccanti, nomidet—béalassa, aifiina- 
yage—mutti, prina vadha kota moktiya—bandhanah, bandhana- 
mayi—yamek prinavadhakota anturayen mideda he paralova 
papapasayen nomidena heyin midunat bendunimam veyi yano 
abhipriyi. (A'yiécitabhatta Jatakath.) 
: 20. 
 Disvé padam anuttinnam disv4 n’otaritam padam 
Najena virim pivissima n’eva mam tvamh vadhissasi, 
Anuttinnath, godata nonggi—padath, piyavara—diava, dgka— 
otaritath, diyata bata—padam, piyavara—disvina, decka—nalena, 
bata nalin—virim, jalaya—pivissima, bomba—tvamh, to—mam, 
mi—novadhissasi, noma vadhakereyi—vila sisira ¢vida godin 
diyata bata piyamnt negi piya neti heyip yakshd dhistita vilekeyi 
dens bata dandak gena péiramita dharmmayan sihikota pimba 
geta netikota vanara seniva hi ekva godahinds pon pwha yanu 
abhipriyi. (Nalapina Jdtakawh.—Silavaggo dutiyo, Devana 
silavagayi.) 





Zl. 
Niitam eta kurupgassa yath tvath sepanni seyyasi 
Afifiath sepannim gacchdma na mete rucate phalam. 
Sepapoi, gddemata gasa—tvam, to—yaih, yam phalayak— 
seyyasi, isuru vayida yana—etam, mé—kurupgassa, kuruggayi 
sambandhava—fitam, danndlada—nohot—kuruggayahata praka- 
taya—ailfiath, anik—sepannim, sepanniyakata—gacchama, yamha 
—te, tige—phalah, phalaya—mé, mata—na rucate, no ruaneyi— 
mesé vraksha vyajayen vyidhayéta kiya gasata nopemina maga 
kiyaha yaou abhiprayi. (Koruyga Miga Jitakaih.) . 


maa! 
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‘a op. 
Ye kakkuré rajakulasmi vaddh& 


Koleyyak4 vanna bali papann’ 
Te'me na vajyjhai mayam asma 
Nayath saghacca dubbala ghitikayam. 

Vanna, sarira varpnayen hi—bala, kaya balayen—upapanné, 
yuktavu—koleyyaka, rajakulayehi jatavu—raprkulasmith, raja- 
geyi—vaddha, vediyavu—ye kukkuri, yam balukenek edda— 
te'me, te ime, he me sasvamikavu rakshdzahita ballo—navajjha, 
avadhayayaha vudhayata suduseo noveti—mayah, api—vajjhé | 
asma, vadharhavitmhha—ayam, mé vadhaya—saghacca na, prabala 
vadhanam nové—ayam, mé vadhaya—dubbalaghitika, durvala 
vadhanam vé. (Kukkura Jatakath.)- 


23. 
Api passena semino sallena sallalikato 
Seyyova valavé bhojjo yuiifia mafifieva sarathi. 

Sallena, aerayen—sallalikato, vidinalada—é hey inma—passena, 
eka paravayen—semino api, honidavu—bhojjo va, bhojajaniyya 
vo jati saindhava yima—valavé, kalupkisvaydta vadi—seyyo, 
utuma—sdrathi, safrathiya—maiiieva, mima—yuiija, yoda— 
rathacériya vidka durvalava hottavu mamma greshtayemi ta 
yodnonats patangat nohikmunu asvayé hera mama yuddhayata 
yodayi yanu abhipriyi, (Bhojajaniya Jatakam,) 


24. 
Yada yada yattha yadé yattha yattha yada yadé 
A‘jaiifio kurute vegath hiyanti tattha valavé. 

Yadé yadé, pdrvanhidiva yam yam kalekhi vevayi—yattha, 
grimidivu yam tenekhi vevayi—yada, yam kshenayekhi vevayi— 
yattha yattha, yam yam yuddha mandalayekhi vevayi—yada yada, 
yam yam kalekhi vevayi hevat prahira labdha kélayebida alabdha 
kilayehida—ajaiifio, abhipré dann4 suluvu utum saindhava yama 
—veguih, vyayimaya—kurute, keréda hevat viryya kirimata 
prirambha keréda—tattha, chili hevat uttuma ssvayatnayen 
prayukta kalhi—valavé kalupkasvayo—hayanti, pirihet hevat 
uttumasvayah’ ekdhurayekhbi diviya nohet—eheyin mima yodava 
yanu abhiprayi. (Ajafifia Jdtakath.) 

25. 
Afifiamafifichi titthehi agssath payehi sdrathi 
Accisanassa puriso péiyfsasea pi tappati. 

Sérathi, ratha padanava—annamaifiehi, anik anik—titthehi, 

totakip—assah, asvayi—paychi, pova—puriso, pursha tema— 
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acclsanassa, atyAsanayen adhikakota kéma karanakota Tee 


payasassapi, sarppiyddin abhisarkskrataya madhura paiyisayends 
—iappati, traptave—mehi accisanassa yanu karandtthayehi 
sashtiyi mé tirtthayehi sndna pana yehi niyuktavu asvayé den 
anik asvayekagé snfnayen apavitrava tirtthayehi tamige 
sripgdvatvaya hetukotagena paricitavu  tirtthayehi sninaya 
nokemettéya eséheyin aniktotaka nahavayi yao abbipriyi. 
(Tittha Jdétakath.) 


26. 
Puriinacoriina vaco nisamma Mahil4mukho pothaya mannucérii 
Susaififlitdnath hi vaco nisamma gajuttamo sabbagunésu atthati. 
Mahilamukho, hastinimukha sadrisa heyin nohot abhimukha 
darganayen hobani heyin hé mahilé mukba nath eti—purana- 
coriinah, puranacorayangé—vaco, raudra tepul—nisamma, ssa 
—mannucdri, képayen yoktava hesirenné nohot manva cari kiya 


paths gens—anvacari, rauiravacanayata anuvu pravratti etuva— 


pothayamh, prahdraya denné—susafifiatinath, kdéyavak saméedra- 
yen susafifiatayangé—vaco, tepul—nisamma, parikshakota asd 
—gajuttamo, gajéttama tema—subbagunésu, purvayéhi tamigé 
siyalu gupayehi—atthiti, pihitiyéyi. (Mahilimakha J dtakath,) 


<i. 
Na&lath kabalath paditave 
Na ca pindat na kuse na ghathsituh 
Mafifiami abhinha dassand 
Nigo sineha makisi knkkure, 

Kabalam, devayeni batata palamukota dena katuka bhaisadya- 
yen yukta—eknbalam, pida—paditave, fannata hevat dnubhava 
karannata—nalath na alas, nopehosata—pindath, pindukota dena 
hatada—padatavé, gannata—nélain, nopohsata—kuse, trinada— 
paddtave, gannata hevat anubhava karannata—nflath, nopoho- 
sata—ghathsitum, nahavanavélehi sariro dvarttanaya karannatada 
—nijam, nopohosata—abhinha dassand, catta fatata darshanaya 
hétukotagena—n4go, et tema—kukkuré, balli kerehi—sineha- 
makési snéha keleyayi—mafifidmi, han gimi—é heyin é prémakala 
balls genvié séka pahakarayé yanu abhipriyi, (Abbinha 
Jitakath.) 


28. 
Manoufifiameva bhiseyya nimanuiifian kudicanaih 
P Manufifiath bhisamanassa garutch bharath vudaddhari 
Dhanaii ca nath alabbhesi tena c'attamano ahd. 
Manufifiath evs, pharushdd{n durnkota Manogin Vacanayakms 
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—bhaseyya, bananneyi—kudicanam, kisi - kalekhidu—ama- 
nufitiam, amanogiiakota —nabhiseyya, pharushidin migrakota 
nobananneya eyin prayojanaya kindayat—manoiifiath, manogfia-. 
kota hevat premanvitakota bhiisaminassa banannaihata—garum, 
sukata sata pramdina vasayen barava—bhiramh, mahibhiraya 
—udaddhari, idiriya nohot tabu tenin peldhelipiya—nath, é 
bamupa4—lhanai ca, vastuvada— alabbhesi, lebeviya—tena, e 
heyin—attamano ca, satutuvuyeda—ahu, vi—udaddhari ki tena 
dakaraya samhité seyin dgamavi. (Nandivisila Ji&takam.) 


29. 
Yato yato garu dhurath yato gambbira vattani 
Tad'aseu kanhath yuiijanti svassu tat vahatedhuram, 
Yato yato, yam yam tenekhi—dhurath, dhuraya—garu, barada 

—sesu bali varddayo osavannata nopohosat huda—yato, yam 
yam tenekhi—gambhiravattani, jaloghidin gambhiranam sakata 
mirgaya gambhiravinam—sesu gon pahakota kanha nath bal; 
varddayé bbivayata giyiva miargayek edda—tadi, ekalhi— 
kanham, krashpa nam vrashabhayi—yuiijanti, yodati—so, he— 
yodanalada krishnanath yrashabha rija tema—tath dhurath, e yuga 
dhuraya—vahate, usulanneyi eda podatabanneyi—assu yanu 
nipaitayi—yam tenekhi isuluva mana dhuraya baravinath sakate 
mirgaya gambhiranam sesu gon pahakota kanhanam bali varddaya 
yodati he yuga dhuraya eda goda tabanneyi yanu bhéivayi. 
(Kanha Jatakam.) 


a0). 
M& Munikassa pihayi, Aturanodni bhufijati 
Appossukko bhusath khida, etath dighiyulakkhanath, 
Munikassa, Munika nam sikarayage bhojanaya—m4_pihayi, 
nahamak prittanikara kumak heyinda yat e Munike nam sikara 
tema—aturannini, maranihiraya tamahata marana. bata—bhuil- 
jati, kayi—appossukko, madburabiirayata utsiha nokota—bhusam 
atyarttayen—khida, tata lebuou batama ki—etath, me—dighdyu- 
lakkhanam , dirgghdyuska Vimata lakshanayi. Munika Jitakam, 
Kurunga vaggo tatiyo, Tunvana kurunga vagayi.) 
ad. 
Kulivaki Mitali Simbalismith isiimukhena parivajjayassu 
Kimaiit cajima asuresu pinath mayime dviji vikulévé ahesuth, 
Mitali, Matali diviyaputraya—simbalismih, himbul venehi— 
kulavaka, suparpnapotakayo elihovati ovun—isimukhena, ratha- 
sirshayen—parivajjayassu, durukara—kimath, ekantayen—asu- 
resu, asurayau kerehi—painath, prinaya—cajima, haru—ime, me— 


mi ahesuth, nahamak velvi—asurayan ata miyamo numut apa nish 
suparnpapotakayo rathayen gesi nomiyetvayi yana abhipriyi. 
(Kulivaka Jdtakam.) 


32. 
Kuda manuiifiam rucira ca pitthi 
Veluriya vannipanibha ca givi 
Byimamattini ca pekkhondni 
Naccena te dhitarath no dadimi. 

Roda, maytiraya tage sabdaya—manoiiiism, manogiiaya — 
pitthi ca, pitada—rucira, sit kaluya—givé ca, grivavada— 
veluriya, vaidhiryya minikyayehi—vagnuipanibhé, varppshé 
sadrissya—pekkhunini ca, tage pifija bhirayoda—byimamattinj 
vyimamitraya mese rucivuvada—te, tige—naccena, bhayalejja 
neti nratyaya hetukotagena —dhitarah, mige duva—nodadimi, 
tata no demi. (Nacca Jatakam.,) 

od. 
Sammodaminé gacchanti jalamidiysa pakkhino 
Yada te vivadissanti tadé ehinti me vasanti, 

Pakkhino, vatuvaha yana pakshihu—sammodamina, vivida 
nokaranpihu samagava—jalah, dela—ddya, nagi eragena— 
gacchanti, yeti—te, e pakshihu—yadi, yam kalekhi—vivadissanti> 
vivida keredda—iadi, ekalhi—me vasam, mige Visibavata— 
ehinti, eticedavas unhemadend hera ti satutau keravami yana 


-abhiprayi. (Sammodamina Jatakam.) 


o4. 
Na math silath no mam uphamh na mah jilasmimh bidhonath 
Yaii ca math maiifiate macchi ajifiam so ratiya gato. 

Math, mi—sitah, sitaya—nn, bidhanaya karanne noveyi— 
mati, mi—unhain, lanaya—na, badhanaya karanne noveyi—manm, 
mi—jilasmim, delehi—badhanah, bendimada—na, bidhonaya 
karanne noveyi—veli pidioam kindayat—math, mi—yaii ca, yam 
heyakin nohot yambanduvu—macchi, mige mesini—ao, he mage 
matsyayi—ailiam, anit, mesionaks samipayata—ratiyd, rati 
pinisa—gato, giyeyayi—maiifate, sitada—heme siyalu dukata 
vada peenys yanu abhipréyi. (Maccha Jitakam,) 

ou. 
Santi pakkh4 apatandé, santi pada avaficand 
Maté pité ca nikkhanta, jdtaveda patikkama, 
Pakkh’, mage pakshayo—eanti, vidyamdinayaka—apatana 
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ikaw gumanayata. asakynyahi—pidé, pidayo—santi, otisha 
avaiicand, vaficanayakota yaunata ayogyaysaha—mata, ma méniyo 


- da—pité ca, ma piyiino da—noikkhanté, ma hera giyaha—jitaveda, 


jatavedaya—patikkama, nevata—noegiyayi steer hal niyoga — 
kolo. (Vattaka Jitakam,) 
a6 | 

Yah nissita jagatiruham vibangamé svayam aggith pamuicati 

Disd bhajatha vakkangé, jatuih saranato bhayain. 

Yan, yam—jagatiruham, vrakshayak—vihangama, pakshihu 
—nissita, asraya kaloda—svayam, e me vrakshaya—aggi, gini— 
pamaficati, harancya—vakkanga, vakrava grivihi paksha oti 
heyin vakkapga nam Inada pakshini—disi, digun—bhajatha, - 
sevu—suranato, sarana sthinayen—bhayath, bhaya—jitam, 
upani—yam heyakin earanasthdnavu vrakshayen gini heda eheyin 
negi yava yanu abhiprayi, (Sakupa Jitakam.) 

oe 
Ye vaddhama paciyanti nara dhammassa kovida 
Ditthe va dhamme pisamsi saimpariyeca suggati. 
Dhammusesa, vraddhipacayana darmmayehi—kovida, dakshava 


‘ye nari, yam manushakenek—vaddhath, kulavraddbs gunavraddha 


vayovraddha tundeni keren gunavraddha vayovraddba dedena- 
hata—apaciyanti, pijakeredda, chu—ditthe va dhamme, mema 
itma bhivayehi—pasadei, prasathsi vahaveti—sampariiye ca, 
melova hera ya yutu paralevu hudu—suggati, suggatiyata yan-— 
nihuyi. (‘Tittara J fitakam.) 
38. 
Niccantath nikatippaifio nikatyé sukhamedhati 
A’ridhe nikatippafifio bako kakkataki miva, 
Nikatippafifio, vaiicabuddhi ette—nikatyi, tamige vaficdven- 
accantam, atyantayen—sukhah, suva—na edhati—novada hevat 
nityayen kisi suvayekhi nopihiti—nikatippafifio, kairitika 
bhavayen hikmuno pragia ¢ti purshatema—drddhe, tamahata 
bhayak dridhanikaraoneyi hevat labanneyi kesedayat—kak- 
kataké, kakuluva keren grivieccedayata pemini—bako iva, koku 
meni—yamse bakayi tamige vaiicibuddhin karkkatakayi keren’ 
Eriviecedayata pemipa vindsayata giyada ohu men yamek satha- 
pravatti cltevinath e vinésayats pemineyi seyi. (Baka Jitakam.) 
det. 
Majiifie sovannayo riisi sovaifiamal’ ca Nundako 
Yattha diso amajito thito phallini gajjati. 
A’majato, kulajatidasiyage putvu—Nandako, Nandaka nam— 
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déso, disatema—yattha, yam tenckhi—thito, sitiye—phulliini, 
pharushakota—gajjati, garjjani kereda hevat beneda—sovannayo, 
sobhanpavu varnna siminyayen svarnarajatidin nivrattavii—rasi, 
Tisiyada—sovanna mala ca, svarpa milida—ettha, metenhiyayi— 
mafifie, hangim—yattha, yanu bali ettha yanu déddhydharayi. 
(Nanda Jitakam.) 
40. 
Kémanpatami nirayamn addhapddo avathsiro 
Nanariyam karissimi, handa pindah patiggaha. 
Uddhapado, trddhapada viyem—avathsiro, avamkratavi: his 
¢ttem—kimath, ekdntayen—nirayath, angirakiisu sathkhyatavi 
narakayehi—patami, hemi—etakudu vuva—anariyath, fryyayan 
 visin nokaranalada addna asilidi anaryyakriyavan—nokarissami 
nokaremi—handa, ebevin—pindath, pidukota kéma hetukotagena 
pindayayi kiyanalada bata—patiggaha, piliganu. (Khadirangiéira 
Jitakam.—Kulivaka vaggo catuttho, Sataravana kuldvaka 
vagayl.) | 
41. 
Yo atthakimasza hitinukampino 
Ovajjamino na karoti sisanath 
Ajiya padamolubbha Mittako viya socati. 
Atthakamassa, abhivraddhikemettivu — hit4oukampino, hitayen 
anukamp& karannahuge —siisanamh, anusésanaya — ovajjamino, 
avaviida karanu labanniva—yo, yamek—na karoti, no kareda 
esavu purushatema — ajiyé, eliyage—padamh, paya— olubbha, 
eliya gena— Mittako viya, Mitravindakaya paridden—socati, soka 
karanneyi. (Losaka Jitakam.) 


42, 
Yo atthakimassa hitinukampino 
Ovajjamino na karoti sdésanaih 
Kapotakassa vacanam akatvi 
Amittahatthattha gatéva seti. 

Purvarddhaya yatiki drtthamaya, 

Kapotakassa, kapotakayige—vacanam, avavida vacanaya— 
akatvé, nokota—amitta, amitravu stidayige—hatthattha, has- 
tastha bavata—gatova, giyavu kikayamen—seti, vyasana praptava 
honeyi. (Kapota Jatakam.) 

43. 
Yo atthakimassa hitinukampino 
Ovajjamino na karoti sisanam 
Evath so nihato seti Velukassa yathé pita. 
Mehi pirvirddhaya yaliki irttha etteya yamek me kiyana 
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paridden avavadaka Seaches vacansyehi nohikminida eseva 
purshateroa—Velukassa, Velukanam sarppayige—pité, piyo— 
yatha, yamseda—evath, e paridden—nihato, nashtaviiye—seti 
honeyi, (Veluka Jétakam.) 
44. 

Seyyo amitto matiya upeto 

Natveva mitto mativippahino 

Makasam vadhissanti hi elamdigo 

Putto pitu abbhidi uttamangati. 

Matiyé, pragiiiven—upeto, yuktavu—amitto, amitra tema— 
seyyo, uttamaya—mati, praghiven—vippahino, viprahinavu— 
mitto, mitra tema—natu eva seyyo, noma utumi—kumakheyinda 
yat—elamugo, elmigavi hevat jadavi - putto, pit—makasatm, 
maduravi—vadhissanti, maramiyi—pita, piyige—uttamangath, 
uttamingaya—abhida peli, (Makisa Jitakam.) 

45. 
Seyyo amitto medhévi yaii ce bélinukampako 
Passa Kohinikath jammith mitarath hantvdna socati. 

Anukampako, karuné ettivu—yafi ce bilo, yo nama badlo 
yantam balayek edda, Gta vadi—medhivi, nuvanettava—amitto, 
amitrayima—seyyo, uttamaya—jammith, jaghanyavii hevat 
balavu—Rohinikath, Rohininam nuvananettiya—passa, bala— 
miatarah, mava—hantvina, messan maramiyi—musala prahira- 
yen mari—socati, soka keremeyi—yam, yanu yoyi kiya lingw 
viparyydsayen gena—ce, yanu nimartthayayi gena artths kiyanu. 
(Rohini J dtakam.) 

46. 
Na ve anatthakuealena atthacariyd sukhévabi 
Hapeti atthain dummedho kapi frimiko yatha, 

Anatthakusaleno, anartthaychi dakshayé visin—atthacariyé, 
artthacaryyatomo—sukhivahi na, suva elavanni nova suva no 
elavanniyayi seyi—ve yanu nipitayi—dummedho, durmmedha 
tema—atthath, veda—hipeti, piriheli—kumak heyinda yat— 
irimiko, udyaina prayuktavi, kapi yathi, vinarayii weni— 
dummedhassu vedata karana yamek avedama elavanueyayi seyi. 
(A‘rimadisa Jitakam.) 

47. 
Na ve anatthakusalena atthacariy4 sukhivabi 
Hapeti attham dummedho Kondaiifio viruniih yathd. 

Anatthakusalena, anartthayehi dakshayd visin karanalada— 
atthacariyi, artthacariya tomo—sukhiivahina, suva elavanni 
nova—mehida ve yanu nipitayi—dummedho, nuvana nette— 
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45. 
Anupiyena yo atthath icchati so vihafifiati 
Ceté hanithsu Vedabbhath sabbe te vyasanamajjhagu, 

Yo, yamek—anupiyena, anuupdyen—attham, abivraddhi— 
icchati, kemati veda—so, hetema—vihafifiati, nassi—Ceté, Ceta 
nam rata vesi Caurayo—Vedabbhath, Vaidarbbla nam mantraya 
hetukotazena Vedabbha nam brihmanayi’ hanimsnu, vinisakalaha 
—te sabbe, e siyalu Caurayoda—vyasauath, vyasanayata— 
ajjhagu, peminiyo. (Vedabbha Jatakam.) 

49, 
Nakkhattath patinianentah attho balath upaccagé 
Attho atthasss oakkhattamh, kim karissanti tiraka. 
Nakkhattath, nakat—patimanentath, balannivu—balam, agiina- 
yaige—attho, artthaya—upaceaga, ikmaye—atthassa, arttha- 


_ -yatn—attho, abhishta arttha pratilabhayata ma—nakkhattath 
_nakshatra nama—tiraké, thraka riipayo—kith karissanti, kavara 


nam artthayak s4dadda no sddatiyi sey. (Nakkhatta Jatakam.) 
50, 
Dummedhdnam sahasseus yaiifio me upayicito 
Idini kho'hath yajissimi, bahdi adhammiko jano. 
Dammedha nam, durmmedha minisunge—sahaszena, sahasraya- 
kin—yaifio, yigaya—me, m4 visin—upaydcito, dradhana karans- 


~ lada—ahath, mama—idainikho, den vanihi—yajissimi, yaga- 


keremiyi—adhammiko, prandtipitidiyehi niyukta sdharmmika- 
vii—jano, janayo, baka, boho denayi. (Dummedha Jitakam,.— 
Atthakaéma vaggo paficamo, Pasvana artthakima vagayl.) 

In the preparation of this text I have had the use of three 
MSS.—one belonging to the Malwatte Monastery in Kandy, 
one to the Hapguranketa Potgula, one lent me by the Atapattu 
Mudaliyar of Galle, Mr. E. R. Gunaratna. They are referred to 
as (M)., (H)., and (G). . 

1. Read Idha cehi natn with Fausboll and (M). (H) and (G) 
give Idha ce na viridhesi. 

2 Fausbill gives no stanza nor do (EH) or (G), but they give 
the sanne. (M) gives 

PPE S ETE agghati tandula nfilika Bardnasith 

. Santara béhiram agghati tandula néliki, 
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-Fansbiill gives in Corrections” quoting Feer in J. As., 1976. 
Kith agghati tandula nélika ca 
Biriinasi antara bahirinam 
Assapancasatehi tani ca 
Eka tapdula ndlika ti. 
Vij., suggests comparing Feer and (M) with the text of the 


- Commentary :— 


Kith agghati tandula néliki 
Barfinasih santara bahirioanh 
Assapancasatini ca 
Eka tandula nilika. 
What is a meagure of rice worth ? 
‘The inner and outer city of Benares 
And (what) four hucdred horses ? 
Qne measure of rice, 


The first two lines are in one prosodial measure ; the last two in 
another, 

§. This verse is a memorial stanza, and hardly admits of literal 
translation. It means:— | 

T have taught the deer many devices, viz., the three postures, 
the use of the eight hoofs, the habit of drinking at midnight, 
lying on the ground to breathe through only one nostril. By — 
means of these six accomplishments, my good friend, will my 
nephew outdo the hunter 7 

The six accomplishments or devices are—(1-3) the three 
postures—i.e., to lie on its back or on either side ; (4) the perfect 
use of the eight hoofs ;(5) drinking at midnight; (6) to lie on- 
the ground suppressing the breath of the upper, and breathing 
only through the lower nostril. 

The sanne gives the six devices in two ways, as follows :— 
(1) lying on one side with the four legs stretched out ; (2) having 
kicked ‘up the grass and earth, as in the agony of death; (3) 
with tongue out ; (4) belly puffed out; (5) having voided urine 
and excrement ; (6) concealing all appearance of breathing. 

Or, (1) by falling as dead when the hunter draws him to and 
fro; (2) or pushes him aside; (3) or puts him down on tbe left ; 
(4) or on the right ; (5) or lifts him up ; (6) or lifts him up and — 
puts him down again. 

Atthakhuram does not necessarily mean swift, as rendered by 
Davids ; nor do the qualities of the trained deer, except the habit 
of obedience, refer to the obedient learner. 

4. Fausboll supplies from the commencement the second line 





§. Rajakulasmi: read this with Fausbdll, following one MS. 
out of three of his; my three MSS, give rajakulasmim, but kulasmi 
is to be preferred for sake of metre, on which account the 
niggahitalopath is admissible. 

6. Sallena: my three MSS, read this, which is to be preferred 


to Fausboll’s sallehi, 


7. Purinacorina: read thus, See above, Note 5. 
8. Fausbill reads nficeanta: prefer n&ecantath, following my 


‘three MSS. 


Taspota NAttgA JATAKAm (5), 

Varabhattamh pana asuka vassagyze thitath limaka—bhattam asuka 
vassagge—Davids translates, 

“The good rice is in such a storehouse, the inferior rice in 

such a storehouse,” 

This is erronéous: Vassagga does not mean storehouse, It isa 
well-known term. Ina foot-note Davids says it is of doubtful 
derivation, and only foundinthis passage. But he gets nearer the 





meaning by translating :—“ The turn for the better rice has come 


to the monk whose seniority dates from such and such « year, 


and the turn for the inferior kind to the monk whose seniority 


dates from auch and such a year.” 

Vassagga means “order of seniority,” dating from the year and 
hour of seniority. The issue of tickets (salika) is regulated by 
the vassagga.. Thitika is the roster according to seniority. 
The roster is regularly kept in the Malwatte Vihidre and other 
monasteries in Ceylon, as directed in the Commentary to the Cila- 
vagea, to this day, 

In the Cilavagga and Simanta-pasidiki (Vinaya Commentary), 
under Senfisanak-khandaka, we find the following :— 

C. FI. 11.3, Old p. 167. 

Atha kho senisanagahipakinam bhikkhiinam etadahosi ; kathan 
nu kho senisanaih gihetabbanti—bhagavato etam attham arocesuih 
Anujaniami bhikkhave pathamath bhikkhi ganetum, bhikkhi 
ganctva seyyai ganetum, seyyaganctvé seyyaggena gaéhetunti— 
seyyaggena gihenté seyyi useidiyimsu—anujinimi bhikkhave 
vibiraggena gihetunti—vibaggena ghhenta vibiiri ussidiyitisu 
—anujanimi bhikkhave parivenaggena gahetunti—parivenaggena 


gihenté pariven’ ussadayithsu—anujinimi bhikkhave anubhé- 
gam pi datum. 


On this Samanta plsidiké gives :— 
 Pafifiivarfjamah4 mattenava sathehato uddisetva ettake bhikkhu 
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| “ob his siause.. His three MSS. omit it ; sy thiee MSS. confirm 
his conjecture ; they give the stanza as he prints it. 
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finethiiti pahite kilath ghosetv4 thitiké pucchitabbé sace attbitato 


patthiya gahetabbam, no ce therasanato patthdya gihetabbah— 
uddesakena pindapiti kiénampi na atikka metabbath tepana dhu- 
tanga rakkhanti sayameva atikkamessanti evaih ga&hiyamdne 
alasajitika mahdther& paccd dgacchanti bhante visati vassdna th 
gabiyati tumhikath thitika atikkantéti navatabbath thitikam 
thapetvd tesath gihetvaé paced thitikath gahetabb4—sanghunava- 
kasea dinnepi pacci gatanath gahetabbameva dutiyabhige pana 


therasanamh drulhe puna dgatiénam pathama bhiigo na papundti | 


dutiyabhigato vasaggena gihetabbam, 


Uddesako panettha pesalo Iajji medhivi icchitabbo—tena — 


tikkhattath thitikaya pucchitva sace koci thitikath jananto natthi 
therdsano gihetabbo sace pana ahamh jandmi dasavassena laddhanti 
koci bhanati atthavuso dasavassd bhikkhiti puccitabbath—sace 
tassa sutva dasvassamh4 dasavaseambdti bahu digacchanti tuyhath 
papunati tuyhath papunpdtiti avatvi sabbe appasaddd hothati vatva 





patipatiya thapetabba thapetva katibhikkd icchathéti upfisako  - 


pucchitabbé—ettakenima bhanteti vutte tuyhath tuyhath pipuni- 
titi vatva sabba navakassa vassagganca utuca divasa bhigoca 


ehayaca pucchitabbi—sace chiydyapi pucchiyaminiya afifio 
buddhataro aigacchati tassa ditabbath—atha chayamh pucchitvi 


tuyhath p4punatiti vutte buddha taro 4gacchati nalabhati. 
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NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF BUDDHISM AS 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR CEREMONIES 
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Danath silafi ca bhavani 
pattiinumodan4 
Veyyavacca-apaciyai ca 
Desand siti ditthi-ja. 
Charity | 6. Helping the helpless 
Piety 7. Showing respect 
Meditation 8 Preaching 
The giving of merit 9. Listening 
Sharing in the merits 10. Rejection of heresy. 
of another 
In this stanza are enumerated the ten modes [dasa Ausala 
karma] tn which puittia kammam or pinkama [a meritorious 
arty mney be performed. They are sub-divided, in some cases, 
with great minuteness with many cross divisions, which it 
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* The system of transliteration employed in this Paper differs from 
that of the Ceylon Government (usually followed in the C. A. S- 
publications) as follows :—m ia used for 9; ¢ for ch_—Afon, See. 
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would be of no general interest to detail. The following 
account, it is hoped, will be thought sufficient :-— 

1. Charity, or giving.—There are two dinas, amisadanam 
and dhammadanam, the gift of temporal and the gift of 


spiritual blessings. The former is giving any of the four 


priestly-requisites : clothing, food, dwelling-place, medicine, 


and the like, It includes, for example, building places of 


shelter for pilgrims and travellers; maintaining hospitals 
for the sick ; offering robes, beds, chairs, carpets, palan- 
quins, &c., to the priests; offering flowers, whether made 
into ‘garlands or not, camphor, sandal-wood, &c., before the 
image of Buddha. The latter is the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha, A layman is said to perform it either by preaching 


himself, or by getting a priest or priests to preach, and 


incurring all the necessary expenses, or by receiving into 
his heart the words of Buddha when preached by the priests. 
The priesthood perform it by teaching and preaching the 
doctrines of Buddha. 

« Jiety, or observance of the commandments of 
Buddha.—The laity are bound always to keep the paica 
sil, or five chief commandments: not to kill, nor steal, nor 
commit adultery, nor lie, nor drink fermented liquor; this 
is the ordinary mode of performing this act of merit. The 
pious, however, frequently keep the ata sil, or eight com- 
mandments, for the space of twenty-four hours on the four 
days of the quarters of the moon. The eight commandments 
are the above five and the next four (which are reckoned, 
for this purpose, as three), namely, not to take solid food 
after mid-day; not to go to places of amusement, with 
which is joined the command to abstain from the use of 
unguents and gay clothes; and not to use a high or large 
couch, by which apparently is meant to mortify the flesh 
by sleeping on the flooror on a hard bed, or the like. And 
for the time that the ata sif are observed, a man does not 
sleep with his wife, nor a woman with her husband. On 
these days they wear only white clothes, and leave their 
right shoulder bare. Deacons perform this act by keeping 
the ten commandments ; priests perform it by keeping all 
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the ten commandments of Buddha, which are spoken of as 
the Aofiya sarvara sflaya—i.e. the ten million precepts, or 
one hundred laks of precepts. The chief of these are 
contained in Pétimokkha, which im fact sets forth all that 
ig necessary. But it has been the delight of the priesthood 
to sub-divide the 227 precepts, and to refine upon them until 
the various sub-heads are of almost infinite number, and 
have come to be proverbially known as the ten millions. 

3. Meditation—It is of five kinds: (a) metté, (6) 
Karund, (¢) mudité,(d) upekkd, (e) asubha—the perfect 
exercise of (a) friendliness, (4) compassion, (c) goodwill, 
(@) equanimity, and (¢) the practice of indifference. The 
end of this, as of all other forms of Buddhist meditation, is 
to realise the impermanency and vanity of all things, the 
decay and misery which are the lot of all things that are 
born, to cast off all desires, and to look only to Nirvana, 
which aloneis permanent, where there is no birth, and there- 
fore neither decay nor misery. There is an excellent account 
of Bhécand in Hardy's “ Eastern Monachism” pp. 243-252. 

4. The giving of merit.—Giving to others to share in the 
merit acquired by one’s own acts. The original merit i 
not thus diminished to the giver; the sharer partakes of - 
it, but in a lesser degree. The share of merit he obtains 
depends on the spirit in which he takes part in the parti- 
cular act of merit. The original merit remains, as has been 
said, undiminished, just as a lamp from which a hundred 
other lamps have been lighted continues to burn with un- 
diminished lustre. A Buddhist mother will take her child 
by the hand when she goes with her humble offering of 
food to a Buddhist monastery, and will tell him to share in 
the merit in full faith in this touching doctrine, and not 
only to train him up in the path of love and charity, So, 
when a man goes on a pilgrimage, he will call together his 
friends and bid them share in themerit. Their good wishes 
will attend him, returning to them as reflected merit, the 
result of the merit acquired by the endurance of toil, and 
pain, and suffering, in his pions journey. 

o. he sharing in the merits of another.—Ag explained 

a2 
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under the last head, the merit of the giver is not diminished, 
but a reflected light of merit, as it were, is shed on all who 
join, in true heart and mind, either in deed or in spirit, in 
the pious act, from the doing of which the merit is acquired. 
An invitation to take part in the merit is not necessary; for 
example, if a passer-by falls in with a procession which is 
conducting an offering to a shrine, and goes along with it 
with the wish to take part in it as a meritorious act, he 
shares in the merit. 

6. Heiping the helpless —The duty of rendering assis- 
tance to the sick and infirm, to one’s parents, to one’s 
teachers, and others. 

7. Showing respect.—The maintenance of a reverential 
spirit, of which the outward manifestation 1s found at the 
present day in offerings of flowers, perfumes, food, &c., at 
the sacred bé tree, at the d4gobas or relic-mounds (thépa), 
and in front of the images of Buddha. 

8. Preaching. —It does not differ from diammadénam, 

already explained under the first head. The merit is 
obtained in three ways: by preaching, by getting a priest to 
preach, and by listening. 
9, Listening.—Listening with an attentive mind, and 
performing the part of a good listener, in repeating fre- 
quently “ Sadhu! sidku !” [“ Itis good ! itis good! ""], which 
resembles the “amen” of the Christian Church. 

10. Rejection of heresy—This includes more than is 
generally comprehended by the word heresy. When a man 
listens to the doctrines of Buddha, he must not only believe 
in them with an unwavering faith in the Three Gems ; he 
must examine himself and put out from his heart all desire, 
hate, ignorance, vanity, heresy, doubt, sloth, arrogance, 
shamelessness, hardness of heart—lodhe, doso, moho, mano, 
ditthi, vicikiccha, thinam, uddhaccam, ahirika, anottappam. 
‘Compare the English Communion Service. 

The above is briefly a list of virtues which every Buddhist 
may practise more or less in secret, but there are many 
occasions on which a pinkama is publicly performell; and 
at the present day the word is generally applied to these 
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public performances. If a man goes on a pilgrimage by 
himself or with one or two others, people will say “ He is 
going a pilgrimage” ; but if a number of people join together 
and go in a procession with flags and music, &c., it 1s said 
“They go for a pinkama,” 

The religious act in both cases is the same, but pintama 
has come popularly to mean a religious procession rather 
than the religious act of which the procession is only an 
outward sign. . 

The ordinary pinkam are those performed (1) at the 
commencement of was, (2) before death, (3) after a death, 
(4) when making offerings at a shrine or to the priesthood. 


1.—The “ Was” Pinkama. 

The mas season, or, as some erroneously call it, Buddhist 
Lent, commences on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
i.e. on the full moon day in A’silhi-maso [June-July]. 

It is customary for the inhabitants of a village, or of two 
or three adjoining villages, to agree to invite a certain priest 
to reside in their village for the was season, and they 
send a deputation of the principal villagers to present an 

offering of betel leaves* and give the invitation. If it is 
- accepted, they prepare a lodging for the priest, with a 
refectory, a chamber for the image of Buddha, the relic- 
casket and the sacred books, and a preaching hall. On the 
first day of the was season, the villagers turn out in holiday 
attire and go with music, and dancers, and singers, and flags, 
* to the monastery where the priest resides, and they conduct 
him thence, in procession, to the lodging prepared for him, 
The flag-bearers head the procession, and are followed by 
drummers and other musicians, with dancers and singers 
Under a canopy is borne on a litter, or on an elephant, a relic- 
casket or an image of Buddha; next are borne in the same 
way thesacred books which the priest requires, and then come 







* Betel leaves are the leaves of a vine which the Sinhalese chew with 
lime and the nuts of the areca palm. Anoffering of forty betel leaves is 
always made asa mark of respect on the occasion of a visit to a priest . 
or nobleman. 


# 
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the priest, carried in a palanquin with the sides open, The 
three gems—Buddha, the Law, and the Church-are here 
represented, and devotees go by the side shouting “ Sddhu ! 
sidiu!” The women, with their children, await the arrival 


of the procession at the place prepared for the priest, who, 


on his arrival, arranges the relic-casket, and the image of 
Buddha, and the sacred books, in the temporary chamber 
which is to serve the purpose of a chapel: an altar is 
placéd in front of the image, and on it all the assembled 
people make their offerings of flowers and perfumes. 

‘A small portion of the evening meal about to be offered 
to the priest is now placed on the altar, as an offering to 
Buddha. Sometimes the people ask the priest to place it 
on the altar; otherwise it is placed there by a deacon, ora 
devotee, or an ordinary layman. The food thus offered is 


taken by the deacons, attendants, or others, but not by the 


priest. 

The offering of the priest's evening meal is then made in 
the refectory. In this offering all the assembled multitude 
take part ; every one contributes something, such as tea, 
sugar, honeycomb, orange-juice, and the like. 


- According to the P&limuttakavinicchayo, the offerings 
_may be of eight kinds, known as the atiiapdnam, viz., ° 


ambapanam, jambupdnam, cocapanan, mocapdnam, phére- 
sakapanam, madkupanam, muddikapanam, sdalukapénam— 
the juice of the mango, of the rose-apple, of the wild 
plantain, of the banana, of the uguressa,the pure juice of 


the grape, a drink made of grape juice with sugar and * 


water, and a drink made of, the fruit of a kind of water-lily 
mixed with water and sugar. 

The offerings are collected together and are placed on 
trays or baskets covered with snow-white napkins. The 
principal villagers, on behalf of the multitude, then carry the 
trays on their heads to the top of the hall where the priest is 
seated, and placing the trays on the ground, give the offer- 
ings one by one in saucers, or on mats or leaves, into the 


_ hands of the priest, who receives them and places them on 


his mat or carpet. 
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The whole multitude then fallon their knees in adoration, 
and the priest gives the benediction (Sin. “ gives merit'’)in ~ 
Pali, in the following sense, saying :— 

Icchitath patthitath tuyham 

Khippath eva samijjhata 

Pirentu cittasathkappa 

Cando pannarasi yatha 

{May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished ! 

May your hopes be fulfilled 

Like as the moon becomes round !] 


According to the ancient ritual no more ia required ; but as 
the people do not know Pili, the priest addsin Sinhalese :— 
“é By virtue of the offerings now made for the sake of the Blessed 
One, who is like unto the eun of the worlds of gods and men, the 
omniscient Buddha, and of this second offering made to the prieat- 
hood, which is like a field of merit, henceforth, freed from the 
dangers of birth in the place of torment, or in the world of beasts, 
or in the world of sprites, or in the world of the fallen angels, 
thay you inherit the bliss of those who ascend and descend through 
the worlds of gods till you are born again in the world of men. 
Here may* you possess wealth and riches, flocks and herds, 
servants and horses, and enjoy to your full content the prosperity 
of a universal monarch, or a king, or some great noble, free from 
the exactions of kings and the dangers of flood and fire, the 
attacks of thieves and the ravages of rats and insects, till the 
coming of Maitri Buddha, by whose blessed teaching you will be 
brought to walk in the way that leads to Nirvana, the eternal 
repose of the righteous who have seen Buddha.” 

The people then respond with oneaccord “ Sadhu ! sadiul” 
(“It is good! it is good!’"], and rising from their knees, 
depart, leaving the priest to his meal. 

If one priest only is present, nothing is said by the 
people who make the offerings ; but if five or more are 
present they say -— 

Imath bhesajjaddnamh imiya séléya nisinnasss buddha pamukassa 
sakalassa bhikkhu safighbassa dems. ~ 

[We give this evening meal to all the priests of Buddha who 
are sitting in this hall. | 
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This is repeated three times. The relic-casket on auch 


‘* oceasions is placed at the top of the hall, on a raised 


platform, with a table to serve as an altar in front. 

One of the priests rises up and makes an offering of part 
of the food, and pours some water from a flagon into a chalice, 
repeating the following ancient stanzas, which, however, 
are not found in the Tripitakam (Buddhist Scriptures):— 

Adhivdsetu no bhante 
Bhesajjamh parikappitam 
Anukampath upidaya 
Patigaphitu muttamad 
Sugandhath {ftalath kappa: 
Paosannamadhurath subhath 
* Paniyath eta bhagavi 
__ Patiganhitu néyako. 
[Let our Lord favourably receive 
This well-prepared meal : 
Let him graciously 
Accept this excellent offering : 
This water, sweetly-scented, cool, and good, 
Clear, and sweet, and bright, | 
Let the Blessed One, 
The chief (of the worlds), accept !]  * 

He then turns from the altar, and kneeling down close to 
the food which has been offered to the priesthood, proceeds 
to allot it to the assembled priests, who are seated on either 
side of the altar, saying, as he sets apart a portion for the 
senior of the priests present :— 

Ayam pathamabhigo mshatherasza pipuniti avasess bhiga 

ambakath pipunantt. 

[This first portion belonga to the Mahathero, the remaining 

portions belong to us. | 

This is repeated three times. It is an ecclesiastical 
act, which can only be performed by priests who are pure, i.e. 
who at the time are not liable to censure for any offence 
against the laws of the priesthood. If any one liable to such 
censure is present, he must retire, in which case a portion of 
the food will be given him apart. The priests’ servants, 
or some of the principal villagers, now come and give the 


= 
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priests their food. The portion set apart for the senior 
priest is handed to him, and of the remainder sufficient 
is given to the other priests, who leave in their bowls 
enough for their servants. What is over after the priests 
bowls are filled is given to the dancers and musicians, and > 

tothe poor. The priests take their food in silence, repeating 
to themselves the usual grace.* | 

After the evening meal the priests chew their betel, which 
serves the purpose of the after-dinner cigar in the West. 

The priest who is to remain in was then adjourns to the 
preaching-hall [diammasdé/a|, to preach to the assembled 
multitude the thanksgiving sermon [anumodanadhamma). 
In the middle of the hall is placed a chair with a 
cushion, on which the priest takes his seat, holding before 
his face a sort of fan, like a hand fire-screen, to prevent his 
attention being distracted. The people are seated on the 
floor, the men on one side, the women and children on the 
other. There is a tendency to break this role: influential 
families will be seen, the men and women together, sitting 
in @ place apart from the crowd. When the priest has 
taken his seat, the people say :— | 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sammaé sambuddhassa. 

[Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author 

of all Truth. ] - 

The priest then gives the Three Refuges and the Five 
Commandments [pavica silam], the people repeating them 
after him, sentence by sentence, as follows :— 

The Three Refuges. 
I put my trust in Buddha 
I put my trust in the Law, 
@ put my trust in the Church. 
The Five Commandments. 
Refrain from taking life, 
Refrain from stealing, 
Refrain from fornication, 
Refrain from lying, 
Refrain from using strong drinks. 
* See Note supra Sakkaccam, 
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The priest then says :-— | : 
Namo tassa bhagavato arahato samm4 cambuddhassa. “ha 
[Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author of ra 
all Truth. ] | OE oe 
This he says three times, and then recites some favourite 





passage from the sayings of Buddha. The one generally 
__ Selected is the 


Nidkikanda Suttam, 
1. Nidhi nidheti puriso gambhfre odakantike 
Atthe kicee samuppanne atthiya me bhaviasati, 
9, Rajato vi duruttassa corato pilitassa va 
Insssa va pamokkhiya dubbhikkhe dpadisu va 
Etadatthdya lokasmith nidhi nfima nidhiyate. 
3. Tiiva sunihito santo gambhire odakantike 
Na sabbo sabbada eva tassa tath upfakappati. 
4. Nidhf va thin’ cavati saiifii vassa vimuyhati 
Naga v4 apanimenti yakkhé v4 pi haranti oam. 
5. Appiyé v4 pi d4yad4 uddharanti apassato ‘ 
Yada puiifakkayo hoti sabbam etam vinassati, ta 
6. Yassa dinena silona cathyamena damena ca , 
Nidhi sunihito hoti itthiya purisassa va. 
7. Cetiyatthi ca satighe v4 puggale atitisu va 
Matari pitari v4 pi atho jetthamhi bhitari. 
8. Eso nidhi sunihito ajeyyo anugimiko 
Pahiya gamaniyesu etam didiya gacchati. 
9. Asddhiranath afifiesam acoraharano nidhi 
Kayiratha dhiro pufiiani yo nidhi anugimiko. 
10, Esa devamanussinanh sabbakimadado nidhi 
Yam yad evabhipatthenti sabbath etena labbhati. 
ll. Suvannaté suggarats susanthinasuripats 
A'dhipaceaparivars sabbath etena labbhati. 
12. Padesarajjath issariyam cakkavattisukhath piyam 
Devarajjath pi dibbesu sabbath etens labbiiiiti 
13. Manussikd ca eampatti devaloke ca ya rati 





Y4 ca nibbanasampatti sabbath etena labbhati. 
14. Mittasampadam 4gamma yoniso ve payuiijato ar 
Vijja vimutti vasibhavo sabbath etena labbhati, » 


15. Patisambhida vimokkhé ca ya ca saévekapirami 
Paceekabodhi buddhabhimi sabbam etena Inbbhati. 


16, Evatt mabiddhiké est yadidath pudifiasampadé 


 ‘Tasma dhiré pasathsanti pandité katapufifiata. 
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[The Hidden Treasure.* . 

A man buries a treasure in a deep pit, reasoning thus within 
himself: “When occasion arises this treasure will be of use to 
me,—if Iam accused by the king, or plundered by robbers, or for 
release from debt, or in famine, or in misfortune.” Such are the 
Teasons for which men conceal what in this world is called 
treasure. 

Megnwhile all this treasure, lying day after day concealed in a 


deep pit, profits him nothing. 


Either the treasure vanishes from ita resting alone or its 
owner's sense becomes distracted with care, or Nagas remove it, 
or malignant spirits convey it away, or his enemies or his kinsmen 


dig it up in his absence. The treasure is gone when the merit 
that produced it is exhausted. 

There is a treasure that man or woman may possseas, a treasure 
laid up in the heart, a treasure of charity, piety, temperance, 
soberness, 

Tt is found in the sacred shrine, in the priestly assembly, in the 


individual man, in the stranger and sojourner, in the father, the — . | 


mother, the eldér brother. 
A treasure secure, impregnable, that cannot pass away., When 


aman leaves the fleeting riches of this wgrld, this he takes with | 


him after death. 


A treasure unshared with others, a treasure that'no thief ean’ 


steal. Let the wise man practise virtue: this ia a treasure that 
follows him after death. 

A treasure that gives every delight to gods and men; for 
whatsoever they desire with this treasure it may be bought. 

Bloom, a sweet voice, grace and beauty, power and pomp; all 
these this treasure can procure. 

Sovereignty and lordship, the loved bliss of universal empire, 


yea, cplestial rule among the gods; all these this treasure can. 


procure, 
All human prosperity, every pleasure in celestial abodas, the 

full attainment of Nirvana; all these this treasure can procure. 
Wisdom, enlightenment, tranquillity, in one who lives wisely for 

the sake of virtuous friends ; all these this treasure can procure, 
Universal écience, the eight emancipations of the mind, all the 





© Vor this translation I am indebted to Mr. Childers’ beautiful 
rendering in hia “ Khoddaka Paths,” pp. 13 and 14. 
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" perfections of the disciple of Buddha, supernatural knowledge, 
‘supreme Buddhaship itself; all these this treasure can procure, 
_ Thus this possession of merit is of great and magical effect ; 

therefore are good works praised by the wise and learned.] 

The priest simply recites these stanzas once, and then one 
of the assembled multitude is put forward as the respondent 
[pativacanadayako; Sin. pratiuttaradennd| or clerk who 
makes the responses. He sits or stands in a posthre of 
adoration in front of the priest, who then proceeds to 

' explain each stanza in clear and simple Sinhalese. He 

Tepeats the stanza in Pali,and then explains it ; and after 
each sentence the respondent answers in Sinhalese “.4’ma 

bkante” (“It isso, lord"). Or, if he does not quite under- 

stand, he sometimes replies, “ Pardon me, lord, I do not quite 
understand,” or any of the listeners can ask him to say that 

they do not understand ; and the priest proceeds to explain 

_ the meaning more fully. Whenever Nirvdna is mentioned, 
all the people raise their hands above their heads and shout 

“Sadhu! sadhu !” 

This service occupies about two hours. Itis closed with 
a benediction in Sinhalese to the following effect :-— 

* By virtue of the doctrines of Buddha, to which you have 
been listening, may you be born in the worlds of Brahma and of 
the gods, and finally attain Nirvana! May you all share in the - 
merit of this preaching of Buddha's holy word ! 

_ The people then make obeisance and depart. 

The priest retires to his chamber and says to himself 
the appointed pirit [or devotions] for the first day of mwas, 
namely, the Mazgalasuttam [sources of happiness], Nata- 
nasuttam (the three jewels], Karaniyamettasuttam [good will 
fo all]. The translation of these devotional hymns, by 
Mr. Childers, is as follows :— 

The Sources of Happiness. 

Thus I have heard. On a ‘certain day dwelt Buddha at 
‘Sravasti, at the Jetavana monastery, in the garden of Andtha- 
pipdaka. And when the night was far advanced, a certain radiant 
celestial being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, approached 
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the Blessed Onesand saluted him and stood aside. And standing 
aside addressed him with this verse :— 

Many gods and men, yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings ; say thou, what is the greatest blessing ? 

Buddha: To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour 
to whom honour is due; this is the greatest blessing. 

To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds ina former 
existence, to have a soul filled with right desires; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well- 
trained mind, and a word well spoken; this is the greatest — 
blessing. 

To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful calling ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To give alms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to do 
blameless deeds ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To cease and ‘abetain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to be 
diligent in good deeds ; this is the greatest blessing. — 

Reverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, to receive 
religious teaching at due seasons; this is the greatest blessing. 

To be long-suffering and meek, to associate with the priests 
of Buddha, to hold religious discourses at due seasons ; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great truths, 
the prospect of Nirvana ; this is the greatest blessing. 

The soul of one ucshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure; this is the greatest 
blessing. , 

They that do these things are invincible on every side—on every 

side they walk in safety ; yea, theirs is the greatest blessing. 
The Three Jewels. 

All spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,— 
let all such be joyfol ; let them listen attentively to my words. 

Therefore hear me, O ye spirits ; be friendly to the race of men, 
for day and night they bring you their offerings, therefore keep 
diligent watch over them. 

. Whatsoever treasure there be here or in other worlds, whateo- 
ever glorious jewels in the heavens, there is none like Buddha, 
Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did the tranquil sage of the race of Sakya attain to the 
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knowledge of Nireius,—Nirvina,: Saaseoant passionless, 
immortal, transcendent? Thereis nought like thisdoctrine. The 


Law is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 


Did supreme Buddha extol a pure doctrine ? Have holy men told 


of an unceasing meditation? There is nought like this doctrine. 


The Law is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 
2 are eight orders of men praised by the righteous—four 
that walk in the paths of holiness and four that enjoy the fruits 
thereof. They are the disciples of Buddha, worthy to receive 
gifts; in them charity obtains an abundant reward. The priest- 
hood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 
Who are they that with steadfast mind, exempt from evil desire, 


_ are firmly established in the religion of Gautama? They have 


entered on the way of Nirvina, they have bought it without 
price, they enjoy perfect tranquillity, they have obtained the 
freatest gain. The priesthood is bis glorious jewel. May this 


truth bring prosperity. 


As the pillar of a city gate resting on the earth ia unmoved 


: ‘by the four winds of heaven, eo declare I the righteous man to 


be he who has learnt and gazes on the four great truths. The 


‘priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 


” They thatclearly understand the four great truths, wellpreached 


’ by the profoundly wise Being, however much they be distracted 


by the temptations of this world, they shall not again receive 
eight births. The priesthood is ‘this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

He who is blest with the knowledge of Nirvina, and has cast 
off these three sins—vanity, and doubt, and the practice of vain 


_ Ceremonies, the same is delivered from the four states of punish- 


ment, and cannot commit the six deadly sins. The priesthood is 
this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Ifa priest commit sin in deed, or in word, or in thought, he is 
‘wrong to conceal it, for concealment of sin is declared to be evil 


in one who has gained a knowledge of Nirvana. The priesthood 


is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

As the tree-tops bloom in grove and forest in the first hot month 
of summer, 80 did Buddha preach for the chief good of men his 
glorious doctrine that leads to Nirviina. Buddha is this glorious 
jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Be ee eee the finder of gic 
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giver of Nirviina, the bringer of Nirvana, preached his glorious 
Law. Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring 
prosperity. 

Their old karma is destroyed, no new karma is produced. — 
Their hearts no longer cleaving to future life, their seed of existence 
destroyed, their desires quenched, the righteous are extinguished * 
like this lamp. The priesthood is this glorious jewel, May this 
truth bring prosperity. | 

Ye spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,— 
let us bow before Buddha, the Tathagata revered by gods and men, 
May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of aio iod 
us bow before the Law, the Tathdgata reveréd by goda and men, 
May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirita here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,—let 
us bow before the Church, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. _ 
May there be prosperity. 

Good Will to All. 

This i is what should be done by him who is wise in secking his 
own good, who ha? gained a knowledge of the tranquil lot of 
Nirvana. Let him be diligent, upright, and conscientious ; meek, 
gentle, not vainglorious. | 

Contended and cheerful, not oppressed with the cares of this 
world, not burdened with riches ; tranquil, discreet, not arrogant, 
not greedy for gifts, : 

Let him not do any mean action for which others who are wise 
might reprove him. 

Let all creatures be happy and prosperous, let them be of 
joyful mind. 

All beings that have life, be they ‘feeble or strong, be they tall 
or of middle stature or short, be they minute or vast ; 

Seen or unseen, dwelling afar or near at hand, born or seeking 
birth ; let all creatures be joyfal. 

Let no man in any place deceive another, nor let him be harsh 
towards my one ; let him not out of anger or resentment wish ill 
to his neighbour. 

Asa mother, so long as she lives, watches over her child, her 
only child, so among all beings let boundless goodwill prevail. 

Let goodwill without measure, impartial, unmixed with enmity, 
prevail throughout the world, above, below, around, 
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Ru. If a man be of this mind so long as he be awake, whether 
Es. standing or walking, or sitting or lying, then is come to pass the 
re saying, “ This place is the abode of holiness.” 

i ve He who has not embraced false doctrine, the pious man endowed 
a with a knowledge of Nirvana, if he conquers the love of pleasure 
__« * he shall never again be born in the womb. 

S) When the priest has finished his devotions he enters 





upon the period of was with these words :— 


? & Sain vihare imath temisath vassath upemi idha vassam 
hd 

out s Cn t this abode for three months will I dwell ; here will I have 
es -, my dwelling. ) 

see Having said this he is not at liberty to sleep during the 
- 


| ensuing three months in any other place, except under special 
-- _ circumstances, such as having to attend a distant eccle- 
a _  siastical meeting; and under no circumstances can he 
+ beaway for more than six nights. 

@ He now retires to rest fora few hours, and rises before day- 
break. He meditates on the virtues of Buddha on the develop- 4 
_ ‘ment of friendliness and goodwill towards all living beings, 
on the impurity of the body, and on death. The manual 
for these meditations is called the Cattarokammatthana.” 
He performs his meditations walking up and down in 
his own chamber or in a cloister [cantamo], and when his 
meditation isover he washes his face, &c., and taking with him 
his rug [cammakhando; Sin. patkada] or kneeling-skin 
- (lit., strip of skin) he goes to the building or chamber which 
for the time serves the purpose of the shrine of Buddha. As 
already explained, a figure of Buddha or a relic-casket is 
_ kepti in this place: here he worships Buddha, kneeling on his 
rug, and prostrating himself in front of the shrine, and says: 

Vandimi Buddhath bhavapiratinnam 

Tilokaketuth tibhavekanithan 

Yo lokasettho sakalam kilesamh 

Chetvina bodhesi ate anantam., 








* Hardy ia in error ¢ when he says (“ Eastern icmankiina’! p- 28) that wer: 
this book is a manual of meditation on “ Buddha, kindness, evil destre, | 
and death.” phy 
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Yaih nammadiya nadiya puline es thire 
Yath saccabaddhagirike sumancealagge . 


Yat tattha yonakapure munino ca padath 
Tat pidalificana mahath sirasé namdmi. 

Suvannamélike suvannapabbate sumanakite yonakapure 
nammadiys nadiyé tafi ca pidavarath thinam ahah vanddmi 
dirate ahath vandimi dhdtuyo, ahath vanddthi sabbaso. 

Vandimi cetiyath sabbath 
Sabbathinesu patitthitath 
Saririkadhdtumah’ bodhith 
Buddharipath sakalath sada, 
Ice-evam accantanamassaniyyam 
Namazzamfno ratanattayath yath 
Pufifidbhisandath vipulath aladhath 
Tass-anubhivena hatantariyo. 
Buddhe cittappasddena . 
Dhamme saighe ca yo naro 
Kappiini satasahassini 
Duggatinh so nagaccati, 
[Worship Buddha who has passed beyond the regions of 
existence, 
Who is like a banner to the three worlds—their noblest chief, 
The saviour who, by overcoming all sin, 
Has been the teacher of countless men. 
In reverence of the foot-print of the holy sage, 
In the sandy desert of the Yon country on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, 
" On the rock in Siam, on Adam's Peak, 
Do I bow my forehead to the ground. 

That spot made sacred by the holy footstep on the Yavana's 
golden sands by Nerbudda’s banks, on the gilded rock, on the 
bank of Sumana, I worship from afar. I worship the relics ; I 
worship in every way. 


I worship continually all the relic-shrines, 
Whatever they may be— 
The relies of his body, the sacred Bé-tree. 
And all the images of Buddha, 
Thus exceedingly in all fitting ways 
I show reverence for the three jewels. 
21—86 * 
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By the greatness of the merit thus acquired— 
By the wondrous power of such merit—all dangers 
are removed. ‘ 
Ifany man will purify his thonghts | 
And think on Buddha, the Law, and the Church, 
In thousands and thousands of years, 
The: lot of sin shall not be his.) 
The priest now rises from his knees, and tastefully 
arranges his offering of flowers on the altar, saying— 
Vannagandhs gundipetath 
Etath kusuma eantatith 
Puajayimi munindassa 
Siripidasaroruhe, 
[ These fresh flowers, 


a oe Endued with colour and perfume, 


I offer at the lotus feet 
Of the Lord of Sages.] 

One of the villagers now brings him in a bow! a small 
portion of the morning meal, which he places on the altar. 
The offering is made in the same way as the evening meal, 
except that digjanam is substituted for déesajjart in the 
stanza Adhivdsetu, &c. This being concluded, the priest 
proceeds to the refectory, where he is served with his morn- 


ing meal. He gives the benediction in Péliandin Sinhalese, — 


as at the evening meal. He takes this meal also in 
silence, repeating to himself the grace (Pindapdétam, &.). 
for food. . 

After this meal he devotes himself to instruction or study. 
If he has any pupils he reads with them, or teaches the 
children of the villagers, or he prepares for preaching 
bana in. the evening. 

Before mid-day he proceeds to the image-house, and 
there offers a portion of the mid-day meal in the same way 
as the morning meal was offered, and his meal is then served 
to him in the refectory in the manner already described. 

After this meal he goes to the image-house to worship, 
repeating the stanzas “ I worship Buddha,” ke. [ “ Vandami 


ss Buddivara,” &.], but on this occasion he makes no offering 
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of flowers. He then meditates on the ten ohjects (Dasa 

: Dhammé), by sid of the Dasa Dhamma suttam, which is 

| as follows :— 

’ Evath me sutath. Eka samayan Bhagavié Sivatthiyanm 
viharati Jetavane Andthapindikassa dirime. Tatra kho Bhagavi 
bhikkht 4mantesi bhikkhavo ti bhadante ti te bhikkhi bhagavato 

“paccassosuth Bhagava etnd avoca, Dasa ime bhikkhave dhammh 
pabbajitens abhinhath paccavekkhitabba katame dasa. 
1. Vevanniyamhi ajjhipagato ti 
Pabbajitena abhighati paceavekkhitabbath. 
2. Parapatibaddha me jivika ti 


bhagavato bhasitath abhinandun ti, 


Pabbajitena abhinhath paccavekkhitabbam, 
3. Alfifio me dkappo kerani yo ti | 
Pabbajitens abhinhath paceavekkhitabbath, . 
4. Kacci nu kho me atta silato n’upnvadatiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paecavekkhitabbath. 
5. Kacci ou kho math anuvicea viii 
Sabrahmaciri silato n'upavadantiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paccavekkhitabbath. 
6, Sabbehi me piyehi manapehi 
' _-‘Na&n& bhévo vind bhavo ti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath pacearekkhitabbath. 
7, Kammazea ko'mhi kammadéyddo 
Kammayoni kammabandhu 
Kammapatisarano yath kammath karissimi 
Kalyanath vi p&pakath vii tassn 
Diytido bhavissimiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paccavekkhitabbath, 
§. Katham bhitassa mo rattithdiva vit{patantiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paceavekkhitabbath. 
9. Kacci nu kho*hath suiifiagire abhiramimiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paceavekkhitabbat, 
10. “Atthi nu kho me uttarimannesadhammé 
Alamariyafianadassanu viseso adhigato 
So’hath paccime kale sabrahmacérihi puttho na matku 
bhavissimiti 
Pabbajitena abhinhath paccavekkhitabbath. 
Ime kho bhikkhave dasadhamma pabbajitena abhinham pacca- 
vekkhitabbi ti. Idath avoca bhagavé, Attamand te bhikki 
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[The Ten Objects. 


Thos I have heard. On a certain day Buddha dwelt at 
Srévasti, in the Jétavann monastery, in the garden of Anatha- 


pindika, On that occasion Buddha called the priests, and they 


answered “Lord”; and the Blessed One thus spoke :— 
These, my priests, are the ten objects which must be continually 
kept in view by an ordained priest ;— 


a. 
a 7 
4 


© 


10. 


Beauty is nothing to me,—neither the beauty of the 
body nor that that comes of dress. 

My very existence is dependent on the bounty of others. 

My way must be different from that of others. 

Shall not my conscience be my accuser for neglect of 
the precepts ¢ 
Will not learned and pious followers of Buddha, after 

questioning me, blame me for neglect of the precepts ? 

By repeated births I shall be separated from all whom I 
love, from all who are dear to me. 

I am bound up with karma. I am the heir of karma. 
I am born of karma, I am karmh’s close relation. 
Karma is my helper. I inherit the fruit of my every 
action, whether good or bad. 

How shall 1 pass my days and nights in this mortal life’? 

How comes it that I delight in abodes removed from 
the haunts of men ? 

Have I attained to more than human perfection? If 1 
attain to the fall or perfect knowledge of sublime 
wisdom, in my last moments I shall be able to say, in 
a newer to the inquiries of the righteous, that I dic 
contented, 


These, my priests, are the ten objecta on which the thoughts 
of an ordained priest should dwell. 

Thus spake the Blessed One, Those priests greatly rejoiced” 
at the words of Baddha. | 

Having finished his devotions he retires to his chamber 


If any villagers desire to hear portions of the historical 


chronicles, or of the stories of the births of Buddha, or 


of the Three Pitakas, the priest is now ready to read to them. 


This is called the mid-day Jana. He then gives his pupils 
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- further instructions, or devotes himself to study. Before 
sunset he again goes to worship at the imace-house, and 
makes an offering of flowers. An Upasampada priest 
cannot pluck the flowers for himself; they must be provided 

for him. After making his offering, or if he is not provided — 
with flowers, after the prayer Vanddmi Buddham, &., he 
repeats the three sutras—Marngala suttam, Ratana suttam, 
Karaniyametta suttam. He then offers a small portion of 
the evening meal, and after his meal is finished he goes to 
the preaching hall, and if any people are assembled he 
preaches Jana in the same way as on the previons night. It 
is, however, only called Anwmodana bana on the first nicht. 
Sometimes there are no attendants at this evening dena, 
but the villagers never fail to attend on the evenings of the 
four péeya days, which hold in the Buddhist system very 
much the same place as the Sabbath in the Jewish Church. 
Before going to bed he meditates on the virtues of Buddha, 

and says the grace Senasawam, &c., as he lies down. 3 

This 1s an example of the way every day is spent during 
the three months of was. The villagers arrange amongst 
themselves how the priest’s wants shall be supplied during 
this period. It is usual for the householders to take the 
duty in turn,a day ata time. It is the duty of the house- 
holder for the day to provide all the meals, flowers for 
offerings, oil for the lamps, &c. There is often a little 
generous rivalry in providing for the priest's comfort, and 
no oneis ever Known to avoid his turn. It isin a waya 
high festival for the priest. 

On the new moon and full moon days, the priest muat go 
to the nearest simam [consecrated place] to join in the 
pdtimokkho. If he cannot return the same night, before he 
leaves the place he must give notice that he will not return 
that night in these words (repeated thrice):— 

Sace me antariyo n’atthi sattih’ abbhantare puns nivattissimi: 

[If no accident happens within the next seven days I shall again 
stay here. | 

If from any cause he is prevented from returning before 
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seven nights have elapsed, the was is broken, and cannot 
be resumed. 

After three months have passed, the was seasom comes 
to an end. This is on the full moon day of A’ssayujo 
[September—October], on which the priest attends the 
fortnightly chapter as usual, and after the Pratimoksha 
has been read as far as the end of the section Aniyatddhammu, 
a midnight service is usually held. 

He kneels down and says :— 

Namo tassa, &e. Sangham bhante pavéremi. Dittdna va 
Suttena vi parisankdya v4 vadanta mam ayasmanto anukampam 
upadiya. 

[Lords, I have finished the was. Venerable Sirs, if you have 
any doubt from what you have heard or seen, in merey to me 
speak (and aay in what I have offended). | 
This is repeated three times. 

If no one speaks he is free from blame and returns to 
the place where he was in was to take part in the mid- 
night service, which is usually held on this day. These 


midnight services are called by the Sinhalese rdtri bana 


| night-preaching|, and are the services generally known by 


_ Enropeans under the name of Bana. 


On these occasions, the people from .the neighbouring 
villages, dressed in their holiday attire, attend in great 
numbers. The priest invites another priest to join him, 
as two are required for this service. After their evening 
meal, each is presented with a robe which he puts on; 
and they are then conducted under a canopy, with music 
and flags, from their lodgings to the preaching hall, in the 
middle of which two pulpits are prepared for them. The 
pulpit is made of four upright posts supporting a platform 
about four feet square,and a canopy above. The platform 
is hip-high from the ground. Cushions are placed onthe 


platform. The pulpits and the hall are tastefully decorated 


with flacs, palms, ferns,and flowers. The priests take their 
places in front of the pulpits, holding their hand-screens 


_ before their faces, while the people make obeisance and 
say," Sddiv! sadhuw! sadku!” The priests then say :— - 
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| _ Iechitath patthitath tuyhath 
Khippath eva samijjhatu 
Purentu cittasahkappé 
Cando pannarasi yatha. 


[May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished, 
May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moon becomes round. | 
They are then lifted into their pulpits, on which they sit 
cross-lerged. One priest has with him a copy of a portion 
of the Sutta pitakam, from which he reads, while the other 


éxpounds it to the people in Sinhalese. The reader recites. 
the Three Refuges and the Five Commandments, which the. 


people repeat after him, and he then summons the gods to 
attend and hear the words of Buddha :— : 


Sagve kime ca ripe girisikhara tate cantalikkhe viméne 

Dipe ratthe ca gime taruvans gahane gehavatthamhi khette. 
Bhumydé ¢’Aéyantu deva jalathala visame yakkha gandhabbaniga 
Jitthanté santike ‘dam munivaravacanath sidhavo me sunantu. 


[Let the gods of heaven and of earth, those that dwell in the 


Brahma world, the deities that keep guard over mountain tops, 
and lakes, and ponds, and those who have their mansions in the 


_sky, and the tutelar deities of the countries of India, of our 


villages, our trees, our forests, our houses, our gardens, our fields, 
and the earth-born, the dwelling in swamps, malignant spirits, the 
dancers of the god-world, and dragons,—let all draw near and listen 
with pious reverence to these words of the renowned sage.] 

- The expounder or preacher then says, “‘ Vamo tassa,"’ &e. 
[** Praise be,”’ &c,], and recites some stanzas in praise of the 
Three Jewels. He either selects stanzas from Buddhaghosa’s 


or other Commentaries, or sometimes he recites stanzas of 


his own composition. The reader then reads a few stanzas, 
and the preacher explains them sentence by sentence in 
Sinhalese, but in. learned language which only a few 
understand. 

This is continued for about five hours, and the reading 
comes toanend. The respondent [patiracana dayako| now 
comes forward, and the preacher preaches to the people in 
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plain and simple language, taking the sutra that has been 
read as his text. The people are at liberty to seek expla- 
nations of any difficulty, as at the Anwmodana bana. This 
continues till the preacher has gone through the whole of the 
matter suggested by the passage which has been read, and 
the reading and expounding begin again as before, and are 
followed as before by a popular sermon. The service ends 
at daybreak, and is closed with a benediction as in the 
Anumodana bana. 

The Kattito, called in Sinhalese the robe month (October 
—November), has now begun, and on some convenient day 
the material for the Aathinam is presented. The people 
ascertain beforehand which of the three robes the priest is 
in need of, and they subscribe, everyone giving something, 
to purchase the required calico or linen. 

A chapter is summoned for the appointed day, and early 
in the morning the people bring their offering of cloth for 
the hathinan (hathina dussam), with a procession of flags 
and musicians, and present it to the priests in chapter 
assembled, saying, “Imam kathina dussam saighassa dema ” 
{“ We present this robe cloth to the priesthood’’]. 

The priests receive it, and consult together to determine 
to whom it shall be given, It should be given to the one 
_who is most in want of it, but in practice it is always given 
to the one who has been in was at the place where it is 
presented. The question, however, is regularly put to the 
chapter, and a resolution [fatti] is passed allotting it to 
him. On these occasions it is necessary that eight or ten 
ptiests should assemble, as the robe must be dyed and 
completed before sunset, and only ordained priests can be 
engaged on the work. The laity supply everything that 
is required —dye, scissors, thread, needles, &c. 

After the resolution has been passed, the priests proceed 
to make the robe. The cloth is cut, if for the outer robe 
[saighafi] into thirty pieces, if for the upper robe- [utta- 
_rasamgo| into fifteen pieces, if for the under robe 

[antarapdsako| into fifteen pieces—and the pieces are sewn - 
together into the proper shape. The robe is then washed 
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and dyed yellow, and, if practicable, dried inthe sun. When. 
this is done, the priests resume their seats in chapter, and - 
the priest to whom the robe has been allotted takes it, and 
kneeling, says, “Jmam anighatim adhitthami” [1 appropri- 
ate this robe”), and he proceeds to mark it, saying, “ Imam 
happalindum karomi” (“I put this mark upon it "]; he 
then puts it over his knee, saying, “Imam sanghatim 
attharami™ [I spread out this robe’’]. 

It is now a fathinam —a robe made by a chapter of priests 
in a single day from cloth presented to the chapter in the 
morning, and publicly appropriated to the sole use of one 
of their body before sanset. The practice is to finish before 
sunset ; the ordinances of Buddha allow one day—+~ e., from 
sunrise to sunrise. In ancient times, lands and other 
valuable presents were given on these occasions; all such 
presents went to the priest to whom the Aathimam was 

The priests who assembled for the occasion return to their 
respective monasteries, and the priest who was in 7a 
preaches a thanksgiving sermon called Aafhindnisamgo. 
The subject, of course, is the benefits which the faithfal 
derive from the Aathina offering. The order of proceeding 
does not differ in any material respect from that observed 
at the Anumodana dhammé at the beginning of mwas. 

Before the priest ia conducted back to his monastery, it 1s 
necessary that he should be presented with the eight 
requisites of a priest [atthaparikkharo), viz., the three robes, 
a waist-belt, an alms-bowl, a razor, water-strainer, and a 
needle, 

Before these necessaries are presented, it is customary, if 
the people can afford it, to close the priest’s stay in the 
village by a religious exercise, lasting seven days and seven 
nights, called in Sinhalese the Maha bana pirit, or the 
Seven days’ pirit. 

Great preparations are made for this ceremony. The 
priest sends invitations to the more learned priests in the 
neighbourhood, to the number of twenty-five or thirty ; not 
leas than twenty-four are required. The preaching hall is, 
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decorated for the occasion, and a gorgeous canopy,in the 


ES shape of a Chinese pagoda, is erected over the pulpits, which 


are placed on a raised platform. Temporary ri for 
the invited priests are put up round the preaching hall 

The invited priests are told to assemble at some con 

venient place in the afternoon, where the people go out to ~ 


meet them. They are bronght in procession, preceded 


ce 


by musicians and dancers, and are conducted to the refectory, 
where the evening meal is served with the same formalities 
as are observed, where several priests are assembled, at 
the beginning of was. They arethen conducted in procession 


to the preaching hall, with the piri book and a relic-casket. 


The priests go in single file, each priest holding his hand- 
screen before his face. When the procession has reached 
the hall, some of the leading laymen place the book and 


the relic-casket on a raised platform in front of the 


pulpit, and the priests then take their seats on the plat- 


. iad form round the pulpits. No deacon or layman is allowed 


on the platform, which is made only of sufficient size to 


ty ‘accommodate the number of priests who are invited. 


The priests being seated, a layman standing near the 


me principal entrance says, addressing the priests on behalf of 
-. the people :— 


Vipatti patibihiya 
Sabbasampatti siddhiya 
Sabbadukkhavinisaya 
Parittath briitha mapgalath. 


This is repeated three times, substituting for dutthe in 
line 3, 6haya the second time, and roge the third time. 
[To keep misfortune far away, 
To bring us all good fortune, 
To destroy all disease, fear, sorrow, 
Recite the glorious pirit. | 


One of the priests then gives the Three Refuges and the 


Five Commandments. When this is over some of the lay- 
Men burn incense round the platform, and the musicians who 
ey oy mee outside the hall strike up an inspiriting air. 
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One of the assembled priests now summons the gods to 
attend, using the formula already given above ( Sagge name 
ea, &c.), after the usual formula of adoration— 

| Namo tassa bhagavato arahato samm’ sambuddhassa. = 

[Praise be to the blessed one, the holy one, the author of all — 

truth. ] i 
_ All the priests chaunt the Puticcasamuppada, or the 
doctrine of the production of the successive causes of 
existence :— 

Avijjé paccay4 satikhdri safikbarapsccaya vilinanam vifians-_ 
paccayd niimarupam, némaripapaccaya saliyatanam, salfyatana- 
paccaya phasso, phassapaccay4 vedana, vedan fipnocayé tanhé, tan- 
hipaceaya upiddnah, upidanapaceaya bhavo bhavapaccay4 jati, 
jatipaccayé jarimaranam, soka —parideva—dukkha—domanaseu- 
piyisd sambhavanti—evath etassa kevalassa dakkhakkhandhasea. 
samudayo hoti. Avijjéyatveva asesaviriganirodhé satikhdra 
nirodho, saikhiranirodhé viiiinanirodho, viiifidnanirodhh nima- 
ripanirodho, nfimardpanirodha salayatananirodho, saliyatana- 
nirodh& phassanirodho, phassanirodhé vedananirodho, vedana- 
nirodh’ tanhanirodho, taphanirodh4 up&ddnanirodho, upaddinn- 
nirodh& bhavanirodho, bhavanirodh& jatinirodho, jatinirodhé 
jaramaranath sokaparideva dukkha domanassup4y asa nirujjbanti: — 
Evath etasea kevalassa dukkhakkhandassa nirodho hoti. 

[Of ignorance, ignorance that is of suffering, its origin, ita ~ 
destruction, and the road leading to its destruction, come accumu- 


lations of merit and demerit by deed and word, and thought of 


these accumulations of merit and demerit comes conscionsness, — 


which has its birth by means of the eye, the ear, the nose, the | =i 


tongue, the body, and the mind ; of this consciousness comes mind 
and body ; of the mind and body come the six organs of sense, 
namely, those of the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, 
and the mind ; of these six organs come the six modes of contact; 
of contact comes sensation ; of sensation comes evil desire ; of evil 
desire comes attachment to sensible objects ; of this attachment — 
to sensible objects comes existence ; of existence comes birth ;- 


of birth comes decay and death, sorrow and weeping, suffering Es 
"nd grief, and prostration. Such is the origin of this whole ~~ 


aggregation of sufferings. | 
By the destruction of ‘all lusts which arise on account oF =a 
ignorance, the secumulations of merit and demerit are destroyed, he 
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by the destruction of these accumulations of merit and demerit 
Laci esa is destroyed, by the destruction of consciousness the 


mind and body are destroyed, by the destruction of the mind and 
body the six organs of sense are destroyed, by the destruction of 
the six organs of sense contact is destroyed, by the destruction of 
\ contact sensation is destroyed, by the destruction of sensation evil 
desire is destroyed, by the destruction of evil desire attachment to 
sensible objects is destroyed, by the destruction of attachment to 
sensible objects existence is destroyed, by the destruction of 
_ existence birth is destroyed, by the destruction of birth, decay and 
death, sorrow and weeping, suffering and grief, and prostration are 
destroyed. Such is the destruction of this whole aggregation of 
sufferings. | 
A hymn of victory is then chaunted, and the service is 
closed by all the priests together chaunting the Ratana _ 
- guttam and the Karaniyametta suttam, This is the end of 
the service on the eve of the pirit festival. 
-_-Next morning, at daybreak, all the priests assemble in 
the preaching hall, and two of them take their seats on 
the pulpits. Of these two, one reads the first portion of the 
' pirit book to the end of the Dasadhamma suttam, They 
then descend from the pulpits and take their places with 
the other priests on the platform, and all chaunt together 
the Mangala suttam, Ratana suttam, and Karantyametta 
suttam. Two other priests then take their places in the pulpits, 
and continue the reading of the pirit. The other priests 
returnto their lodgings. Thereadingof pirit is continned 
day and night, interrupted only by the assembling of all the 
_ priests three times a day to chaunt the three sutras, and by 
_ the relief of the readers every three Sinhalese péyas (equal 
to about two. anda quarter English hours). Thetwo read the 
together in Pali; mo explanation of the meaning is 
_ given. During the pirit week the congregation is, of course, 
_ constantly changing. The people come and go as they 
please. The largest attendance is in the morning, at noon, 
in the evening,—when the priests assemble to chaunt the ~ 
___ The first portion of the pirit book is read through from 
__ end to end over and over again, till the night of the sixth 
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day, when the second portion, containing seven sutras, 
comes into reading, 

On the morning of the seventh day a procession is 
formed, and a written invitation is sent by a special 
messenger, who accompanies the procession to one of the 
temples of the gods [deviydé], inviting the gods and the | 
four guardian deities of Ceylon to attend. On the return 
of the procession, the messenger reports that the gods are 
in attendance, and one of god’s priests utters a benediction. 
After this the A'tandtiya suttam is read by the priests, four — 
and four at a time, again and again till daybreak on the + 
eighth day. The Ratana suttam and the Karaniyametta ~ 
suttam are chaunted, the benediction is given, and the prt 
service is ended. The priests who took part in the service — 
receive presents, each a robe or twenty cubits of cloth, and 
depart to their respective monasteries, 

The priest who was in was receives the eight requisites, 
and is conducted in procession with the relic-casket and his 
books back to his monastery with the same marks of 
respects as were shown when he was brought down to the 


village. 


2.—The “ Jivadiénam,” or Pinkama by a man whose end ta 
approaching. 

This pinkama, called in Sinhalese godéne, takes place 
when a man thinks himself soon about todie. The priest — 
of the village viddré [temple] officiates, A few days’ 
notice is usually given, and on the appointed day the man’s 
sons and relations go in the evening to the rAdré with an. 
offering of flowers, oil, and necessaries for the evening 
meal, After making their offering at the viAdré they go to 
the priest's residence, and thence conduct the priest with his 
bana book to the house, where a temporary preaching hall 
is made ready. After the priest has finished his evening 
meal, the sick man and his relations assemble to hear dana, 
On these occasions the priest reads and explains some por- 
tions of a Sinhalese book, such as the Ratandvaliya. This 
lasts for about six English hours. If-the priest’s residence 
is near he returns to it, if not he retires to rest at the house. 
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Next morning the priest is supplied with his morning 


~ meal. His mid-day meal is made ready with great ceremony, 


| 


je, 


and when it is over the following offerings are made : a brasa 


‘water-pot, a lamp, a spitting pot, a bill-hook, a mammoty, 


an adge, an axe, a chisel, a mat and a pillow, a basin and a 
plate, some fruit and some cooked food, and the usual small 


‘boxes in which the articles used by betel-chewers are carried 


—in short, all the ordinary articles of daily use. They are 
put down in front of the priest, and a piece of calico 16 or 


20 cubits long is brought out ; one end of it is given ‘to the 


priest, and the sick man’s relations hold on to the other end. 
The relations then say :— | 

To the venerable priest who is here present as the represents- 
tive of the holy succession of priests who have received ordination 


uninterruptedly from the times of Sariputto Maha Moggalino, 


we make this offering in behalf of our father Punchiréla’in order 
_ that he may be born in the world of gods, and finally attain the 
eternal rest of Nirvana. 


The cloth is put down with the offerings, and the priest 


says “Iehchitase patthitam,” ke. 


May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished, 

May your hopes be fulfilled 

Like as the moon becomes round. 
Panimenn sérath sarirasea dhird 
Padinena dinam dhandnam sapaiiio 
Susilena sirath sada jivitassa 
Gahetina viiifid na socanti pacca. 


[By reverence do the wise secure health for their bodies, 


iy 


— 


By almagiving do they lay up treasures for themselves, 
By piety do they secure for ever prosperity of life ; 
“The wise have not sorrow at their death.) 
After giving the benediction the priest rises to depart, and 


is conducted back to his residence with the offerings he has 
received, which are borne in procession, accompanied by 
peaks - _ When a man is at the point of death he generally sends 

for the priest, who, after repeating the Three Refuges and 


y. if the Fiv 2 LOommar 





dments, reads to him that portion of the 





‘I 
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Satipatthdna suttar: which sets forth the unprofitableness 
of having regard for the body. 





3.—The “ Mataka-dénavit.” 


When a man dies he is buried by his friends quietly; a — 


priest awaits the arrival of the body at the grave ; the body 
ig dressed in the ordinary dress of the deceased, and is placed 
on sticks at the top of the grave. The cloth which covers 
it is removed and presented to the priest, who says :— 

Aniceé vata satkhbara, 

Uppidavayadhammino, 

Uppajjitvé nirujjhanti 

Tesaih vipasamo sukbo- 

[ Assuredly all that are born 

Decay and pass away, 

They are born and they cease to exist, — 

Their rest is happiness. | 


The priest departs, taking with him the cloth ; the friends 


of the deceased remain to bury the body. The important 
ceremony after a-death is the Matafa-daénam, or pinkama, 
for the release of the spirit of the departed from purgatory. 
A man after death may be born again: (a) in the world 
of gods ; or (4) as man or an animal; or (¢) in one of the 


places of torment ; or (¢) as a sprite or kind of hobgoblin 
[ peto]. ‘These sprites are of four kinds: (i) Vanandsiko, 


who live on loathsome and disgusting food ; (ii) Aiuppipa- 


sito, who are never able to relieve the cravings of thirst — 


and hunger ; (iii) Nijjddmatanhiho, whose bellies are always 
burning like a hollow tree which has been set on fire ; (iv) 


Paradattipiko, who derive benefit from offerings made in 


o. 


a 


at | 
a . 


heir behalf. It is this class only which can be benefited = 


by the Mataha-danam. In all other cases the merit of the 
‘offerings benefits the givers. If a relative has been as # 
Paradattipikapeto, by the merit of this ceremony he is 


speedily released from his birth as a sprite, and is born i : F 


again in the world of gods or the world of men. 


“a 4. 
About a month or six weeks after a man’s death his 


a 
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relatives generally perform this pinkama. The preliminaries 
are the same as in the Jiradanam already described. The 


priest brings with him a Sinhalese book, called the 


Preta-kathévastu-pota, from which he reads after the 
evening meal. One of the most striking passages in this 
book is the Sinhalese transalation of the Tirotudda sutia. 


The Spirits of the Deported, 

They stand outside our dwellings, at our windows, at the corners 
of our streets ; they stand at our doors, revisiting their old homes. 

When abundant food and drink is set before them, by reason 
of the past sins of these departed ones, their friends on earth 
remember them not. 

Yet do euch of their kinsmen as are merciful bestow upon them 
at due seasons food and drink, pure, aweet, and suitable, Let this 
be done for your departed friends, let them be satisfied. | 

Then, gathering together here, the assembled spirits of our 


-kinamen rejoice greatly in a plentiful repast. 


“Long,” they say, “ may our kinsmen live through whom we 
have received these things; to us offerings are made and the 
givers are not without reward.” 

For in the land of the dead there is no husbandry, no keeping 
of flocks, no commerce as with us, no trafficking for gold; the 


‘departed live in that world by what they receive in this. 


As water fallen from o height descends into the valley, so surely 
do alma bestowed by men benefit the dead. 

Asthe brimming rivers fill the oceans, 30 do alms bestowed by 
men benefit the dead. 

Let a man consider thus—" Such a one gave me this gift, such 
mone wrought me this good deed; they were my kinsmen, my 
friends, my associates.” Then let him give alms to the dead, 
mindful of past benefits. 

‘For weeping and sorrow and all manner of lamentation are of 


“no avail; if their relatives stand thus sorrowing it benefits not 


But this charity bestowed by you, well secured in the priesthood, 
if it long bless the dead, then does it benefit them indeed, 
- And the fulfilment of this duty to relatives, to the dend isa 


great service rendered, to the priests a great strength given, by 
"you no small merit acquired. _ 
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NOTE. 
Sakkaccaris.— W hen a priest receives food he should repeat. 
to himself the following grace (sakkaceam refers to its 
repetition):— - 


Patisaikh’ yoniso pindap&tath patisevimi neva daviya na 
maddya na mandandys na vibhésandya yavad eva imassa kayassa 
thitiyaé yipaniya vihithstiiparatiya brahmacariyanuggahdiya iti 
purdnaii ca vedauam patihapkhami navai ¢a vedanal na uppa- 
dessimi yatri ca me bhavissati anavajjatéa ca phisu vibiro citi. 

[In real wisdom I take my food; not for amusement, not for 
sensual enjoyment, not that my skin may be soft, not for beauty— 
only to keep life in this body, for the subjugation of the passions, 
and asa help toa holy life. Thus I overcome my former pains 
(i.e, the pains of hunger), and give not rise to new (i.e., those 
which come from indulgence of the appetites). Thos will my _ 
journey (i.e. on the way to Nirvana) be blameless and my 
dwelling happy. ] 


This grace is an elaboration of the sentiment expressed 
in the homely phrase “eat to live, do not live to eat.” As 
Charles Lamb observes in his essays of Elia, “the proper 
object of the grace is sustenance, not relishes ; daily bread, 
not delicacies ; the means of life, and not the means of pam- 
pering the carcass.” *! 

The Buddhists do not confine the custom of saying grace 
to dinner: they have a grace for each of the four requisites 
ofa priest. For robes :— 


Patisaikhd yoniso civaran patisevimi yivadeva sitassa pati- 
ghatiya uphassa patighiitdya dathsamakasa vitatapasiriih sapa- 
samphassdnath patighdtays yavad eva hirikopinapatiechadanat- 
tham, 

[In wisdom I wear my robes, a5 a protection against cold, as 
a protection against heat, as & protection against gadflies and 
mosquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch of serpents, to cover 
nakedness. ] 

21—86. c 
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For a place of abode and the like, suck as beds, chairs, 
ke. :— 


Patisaikhi yoniso senfizanath patisevimi yivad eva sitassa | 
patighitiya unhassa patighitiya dathsa-makasa-vitdtapa-sirimsa 
_pasamphassinath patighitiya yavad eva utuparissaya vinodanam 
- patisallandramattham. 
[In wisdom I occupy this abode as.a protection against cold, as 
& protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and 
mosquitoes, wind and sun, and the Louch of serpents, to keep off 

' the inclemency of the seasons, for the sake of peace of mind. | 


And for medicines and the like :— 


Patisatikhd yoniso gildinapaccayabhesajja-parikkhdrath _pati- 
sevimi yavad ceva uppanninath veyyibadhikinath vedanduam 
, Patighitéya abhyipajjhaparamatéy ati, 
_ {In wisdomI take medical requisites and drugs for the cure of 
sickness and theills that arise therefrom, to secure the blessing of 
. freedom from euffering. | 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE THRESHING-FLOOK.* 





a 


By J. P. Lews, Esq., 0.c.s. 
(Read 12th February, 1884. ) 





Tu use of a conventional language when engaged in the 
various operations of paddy cultivation 1s not confined to 
the Kandyans, but prevails more or less atnong paddy 
cultivatorst throughout the Island, both Siphalese and 
Tamil. For instance, 1 found that it existed among the 
Sinhalese of the Balapitiya and Tangalla Districts of the 
Southern, and among the Tamils of the Northern Province, 
while Mr. Bell met with the same custom in the Rayigam 
- and Siyané Kéralés of the Western Province. Nor is it 
only when engaged in paddy cultivation that the Sinhalese 
make use of a conventional language. The same custom is 
observed to some extent, at any rate by pilgrims, during 
their pilgrimages to Adam’s Peak, Tissamaharama, Katara- 
gama, and other sacred places. The reason for this 
custom is that given by Mr. levers, viz., to guard against 
giving the yaksayo$ an opportunity of taking advantage in 
any way of what is being said to the prejudice of the 
speakers. Thus, I have been informed, it does not do to 
speak of “tree,” for instance, by the word gaka, on account 

*8ip., aanSahecs [goyibiise); Tamil, ee uGuse [halappéchchu). 
The Tamil name is the exact equivalent of the title of this Paper 

+ When the people are engaged in reaping, threshing, or measuring 
corn, they converse with each other ina peculiar language, which is 
only understood by those who are cultivators. Those who are not 
acquainted with these terms could not epeak in a threshing-floor with- 
ont giving offence. —(Correspondent of Ceylon Observer.) 

¢ Doubtless the same practice prevails among the Madras Tamils, 
and probably among paddy cultivators throughout India. 

§ In the place of the yaksayd of the siphalese, the Tamils have the 
hilis (a ofxer—l do not mean the ‘labourers, who are & ei ser 
[kulikal] ). They and the yeksayd correspond, as Mr. Tevers says, in 
many reapegts to our malicious fairies or ‘good people.’ 

. c2 
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of the resemblance that word bears to gahanavd [“ to beat”), 
lest a yaksayé who happened to be just within hearing 
should (whether purposely or not I am not aware) make 
an unfortunate mistake as to the word used, with con-. 
sequences unpleasant to the talkers!" ‘Tree’ is therefore 
spoken of as pelétiya, a word which ordinarily means “a 
small plant of any kind.” So for yanara [“ go’), they say 
issaraha balanavd [“ look ahead"), and for hatucak enund [“a 
thorn has pricked me*’] the expression used is parandalak 
issaraund, meaning literally, ‘a dried leaf has come 
forward.’ For dara [“heavy”] in this lingo its opposite, 
sehellu [“light’’],is substituted. Karund karanavd [“to be 
kind’) has several curious significations. Thus, «mbald mehe 
karundkelé kavaddda means ‘when did you come here?’ 
(lit., ‘favour this place with your presence’) ; and api Aeta 
gamata karunadkaranda kita innacd means‘ we are thinking 
of returning home to-morrow.’ Perhaps these expressions 
are used by people who wish to be extraordinarily polite to 
each other; but it is carrying politeness to an excess to 
say for ‘a tick is biting me,’ iddek harundkaranavd [“a 
tortoise is doing me a favour"). 

There seem some grounds for believing that, with the » 
progress of education, this practice is gradually dying out 
both among Siphalese and Tamil cultivators. It is very 
often only in the memories of the elders of the village, or 
of the pitisara minissu [“ country people”) that the words 
still linger. The words used by the Sighalese cultivators 
are not to my knowledge to be found in book or manuscript 
of any kind, but are handed down from generation to 
generation.f ~ Hence it is, perhaps, just as well that ag 


 * “A man will notuse the word ‘take’ lest the yakseyd should eon- 
sider it a8 a permission, and steal the paddy.""—Mr. levers, in€. A. 8. 
Journal, 1880, p. 50. 

TI may here remork that although several of the Tamil conven- 
tional words and expressions are given in Winslow's and in Spalding's 
Dictionaries, | have not been able to find any of the Siphalese words 
(except those ordinary words, which are used by the cultivators with 
a different and conventional meaning) in either Clough's or Bridgnell's 
Dictionaries. ‘ 
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many of these conventional words as possible should be 
recorded before they are quite forgotten. Every word of 
this kind, however primitive or uncouth, may have its use 
in the study of the development and philology of the — 
Sinhalese language. With this object, I have added some 
words used in the Districts of Balapitiya and Tapgalla to the 
vocabularies of Mr. Ievers and Mr. Bell already printed, 
and I append also a list of Tamil words from the different 
divisions of the Jaffoa District. [have endeavoured where 
possible to show the meanings and derivations of the 
words.” 

I annex also some goyiyé songs from Balapitiya District, 
with free translations. 

From an examination of these lists the following remarks 
are suggested :— 

1. It may be inferred from the fact that the same words, 
or words very similar, are used with the same meanings in 
districts wide apart from one another, that there is an estab- 
lished conventional language used by all Siphalese cultiva- 
tors, and that this language is not of recent origin. 

2 Most of the words appear to be merely nicknames | 
coined for the purpose, generally from some peculiarity or 
characteristic of the objecta, to which they are applied. T 
This.ia especially the case with the names given to animals, 
some of which are comical enough. Thus, a grey monkey 
is a ‘tree stag,’ while a brown one is ‘the cougher. A 
chetah appears to be ‘the old man of the woods’ [beddé 
muttd|. It is not clear why, in Tapgalla, the bear should 
ii eS 


“An explanation of the meanings of most of the words in the 
Kégalla List appeared in the Ceylon Observer of Sth December, 1582. 

+ Thus, in Sighalese ; ‘whiteness’ [audard] for ‘chunam’; 
‘sweetness’ [rahatiyd) for ‘jaggery'; ‘redness’ [raffd] for ‘fire’; ‘the 
intoxicator [matharapyd | for ‘tobacco '; ‘black-water’ [halu raftura] 
for ‘arrack'; ‘ white-water’ [anal ratura], or ‘sediment-water 
(bora vatura), for ‘toddy’; ‘the cutter’ [kapannd) for * knife," &e.; | 
and in Tamil: ‘the runner’ (éddakhdrog] for ‘chaff’; ‘the inflamer’ 
fsullidurdn) for chunam; ‘the rustler’ [surasarappan) ‘for mat” ; 
‘the joiner’ [aducdg] for ‘rope’; ‘the accountant * [hanakkag)] for 
‘licham measure.’ 


si 
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be at once a ‘village elder’ [gameaya], and ‘the donkey * 
[Aaludéed]. More respect is perhaps paid by the Kandyans 
to the boar; he is pre-eminently‘ the quadruped’ [Aataraya]. 
Tt cannot be said that the names given to the cock— the 
ground scratcher’ [4inpahurad] and ‘the crower’ [anda- 
lannd|; or by both Sinhalese and Tamils to the elephant, 
‘the great animal’ [Sin. matabélé, Tam. perwmpdlan], 
are inappropriate. So the Tamil cultivators call the ox 
“the walker’ [nadaiyan]." 

3S. In some instances the system adopted seems to be 
merely to call the object by some word which ordinarily 
has a different meaning ; thus a tick is called ‘ tortoise’ 
[id@|, a thorn‘ dried leaf’ (parandala], &c. Sometimes, 
indeed, things are called by their contraries, or after quali- 
ties the reverse of those which they possess, as for instance 
sehellu [* light™] for dara [heavy], and miriya 


* [ sweetness "| for dunw [“ salt "]. 
[ 


4, A peculiarity which is characteristic of both the 
Siphalese and Tamil threshing-floor language is the paucity 
of verbs and the different significations of which each verb 
used is capable. Thus, in Sinhalese, jayataranard is 
used both for ‘to eat’ and ‘to drink,’ and it is the 
same in Tamil, where foddéppitka means either ‘to eat’ 
or ‘to drink:" it also means ‘to smoke (tobaceo)’ and 
‘to chew (betel). Presta in Sinhalese, means ‘to 
: eat,’ ‘to drink,” ‘to go’ (Kégalla), and “to place,’ and 


a eee ee 








* Similar nicknames are to be found in ordinary Siphalese. A 
mantis is fanagirard, [the grass parrot ],and there is another insect, a 
kind of grasshopper, | believe, called bim-crd [“the ground boar."] Sir 
John Lubbock remarks (“ Origin of Civilization,” pp.921—2):—@ Every 
one who has paid any attention to children, or schoolboys, must have 
observed how nicknames often derived from slight and even fanciful 
characteristica are seized on, and soon adopted by general consent. 
Hence, even if root-words had remained with little alteration, we should 
still be often puzzled to account for their origin. I believe they arose 
in the same way as the nicknames and new slang terms of our own day. 
These we know are often selected from some similarity of sound, or 
connection of ideas, often so quaint, fanciful, or far-fetched, that we are 
utable to recall the true origin even of words which have arisen in our 


own time.” 


thi 
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udarukaranavé ‘to eat’ and ‘to kindle (a fire).’ The 
_ verbs, in fact, seem to be purely euphemistic words selected 
entirely without reference to their having any, or no, resem- 
blance in meaning to the words in place of which they are 
nsed. Words with such meanings as ‘to increase,’ ‘to 
multiply,’ ‘to make fat,’ ‘to fill,” appear to be considered 
lucky words to use. Hence the Sinhalese cultivators use 
puravanavd [“ to fill”) and eadanaed [™ to increase ”’] ; for 
‘to begin the work’ of cultivation, puraradanava,” and vada- 
navé for ‘to sow’ [dittara vadanavd],t or, ‘to draw the 
threshing-floor diagrams’ [a/uian vadanava) .} Just in the 
same way the Tamils use perukha [“ to cause to increase aa 
with many different meanings. The various meanings of 
puravanavé [“to fill”) [ have already noticed. The Sinhalese 
_ Kapuréila shouts Pura! pura! f* Full! fall!) ; the 
Tamil cultivator urges on the oxen on the threshing-floor, and 
at the end of the work greets the appearance of the heap of 
threshed corn with shouts of Poli! poli! [‘ Increase! in- 
crease!""]. So the Siphalese say doharanda [to multiply] 
for ‘ to chew (betel),’ where the Tamils use metta (‘to be 
abundant "|. 

5. In one ot two instances the Siphalese cultivators 
make use of ordinary Tamil words as their conventional 
words, while a corresponding process is found among the 
Tamils with respect to some Siphalese words. Thus, in 
Mr. Bell’s list of words from Rayigam Kéoralé, vélapalam 
(Tam., cdlaippalam) is given as the threshing-floor word for 
“plantain,” while the Tamil cultivators call a “winnow” 
kudlam (Sip., hulla),§ and ‘a lime’ tésithdi. 

6. Sometimes the general is used for the particular, and 
vice versd. In Sinhalese, “ winnow ” is yatura [“ the instra- 
ment] ; in Tamil “margosa leaf” is pattiri (‘the leaf”’), 
‘arecanut’ is Aoddai (“the seed”), ‘plantain’ is Aan: (“the 

* C. A. 8, Journal, 1983, p. 46. - 

+ Thid, 1980, p. 4T. 

{ Ibid, 1880, p. 49, and 1885, p. 49. 
§ This, however, is a Pali word. 
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fruit]. On the other hand, the Siphalese cultivator’s 
word for ‘man’ is goyiyd ‘ cultivator ’—he is thought’ of 
primarily in his agricultural capacity. For the same reason 
his wife is goyiamma [“ mother cultivator ™). Words with 
a general meaning being thus sometimes used in a particular 
sense, it follows that the latter varies a good deal in different 
districts. For example, ambérurd seems to mean “any 
horned animal.”* In the Kégalla and Balapitiya districts 
it means ‘elk’ (génd], but in the other districts it means 
‘buffalo’: it is also, I think, used for ‘deer’ [mund}. 
Kalu gediyé (“the black lamp”) is applied to ‘monkey’ 
[vandurd] and ‘boar’ [éré]. 

7. It will be noticed, as another peculiarity of these 
localisms, that many of the words de noting inanimate things 


have the terminations which in ordinary Sighalese or Tamil — 


are confined to words denoting Animates, or are words 
ordinarily denoting animates. This is particularly the case 
with respect to those natural objects, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., to which in the exercise of their occupation 
the cultivators have occasion oftenest to refer. Thus in 
Sinhalese—f 





ratt’a = fire (lit, redness) 
Objects in ) gangulé <= water 
nature.  ) miriya —= salt (lit, sweetness) 
suduvié —= chunam (lit., whiteness) 
pehiya = rice (lit, ripeness) 
Fruits, $c. ¢ kahntava —= arecanut (lit., bitterness) 
) rahatiyd == jaggery (lit., sweetness) 
tittaya == gourd (lit., bitterness) 
Kapannd = knife (lit., the eutter) 
Tools, Se. < liyanna = reaping-hook (lit., theeutter) 
turapkarannd — spoon (lit., the separater) 


* CE the difference in meaning between English deer and German thier. 
7 To these may be added several Kégalla* words, which in Mr. levers's 
list seems to be in the accusative plural. See the words marked with an 
asterisk in the list nt the end of this Paper, and compare them with the 
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And in Tamil— 
vatarayay = the wind (lit, wind-king) 
éddakkiray = _ chaff (lit., the runner) 
‘ sulliduvan == chunam (lit., the inflamer 
amarter) 
\velichchakérap = camphor (lit., the shiner) 


karukkuvan — tobacco (lit., the burner) 


Objects in 
nature. 


aga Ee pukaichehadkaray benzoin (lit., the smoker) 
kollap = sickle /lit., blacksmith). So 
| with the words for mamoty, 
: xe 
Tools, Sc. \ sarasarappin — mat (lit., the rustler) 


velaikdran, vélaiyaé] stick for separating the straw 
. from the grain (lit., servant) 

This would at first sight appear as if the cultivators in 
their euphemistic language were accustomed to adopt a sort 
of personification of the more familiar, natural, and other 
objects. Asimilar peculiarity has been noticed by Profes- 
sor Max Miller as characteristic of a primitive state of 
language. As a rational and probable explanation of it, 
I cannot do better than quote his words. Referring to 
language in its most primitive state, he says: “ Here, in the 
lowest depths of language, lie the true germs of what we 
afterwards call ficuriam, animism, anthropopathism, ano- 
thropomorphism ; here we recognise them as necessities— 
necessities of language and thought—and not as what they 
appear to be afterwards, free poetical conceptions. Ata time 
when even the stone which he had himself sharpened was 
still looked upon by man as his deputy, and called a cutter, 
not a something to cut with; when his measuring rod was 
a measurer, his plough a tearer, his ship a flier, or a bird; 
how could it be otherwise than that the river should be a 
shouter, the mountain a defender, the moon a measurer? 
.«...-These are the simplest, the most inevitable steps of 
language. If we want to know.........what the ancients 
thought when they spoke of-a river, the answer is they 
thought it exactly what they called it, and they called it, as 
we know, in different ways, either the runner [serif] or the 
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noisy [madi or dhwni]; or if it flowed in a straight line, the 
plougher or the plough [sird, river; sird, plough], or the 
‘arrow; or if it seemed to nourish the fields, the mother 
[méfar]; or if it separated and protected one country from 
another, the defender [sindhu, from sid, sedhati, to keep off]. 
In all these names you will observe that the river is con- 
ceived as acting. As man runs, go the river runs ; as man 
shouts, so the river shouts; as man ploughs, so the river 
ploughs ; asa man guards, sothe river guards, The river is 
not called at firata plough, but the plougher ; nay, even the 
plough itself is for a long time conceived and called an 
agent, not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, the wolf, and thus shares often the same name 
with the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf (eriia is both 
wolf and plough in the Veda). " The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Max Miller is that grammatical gender is 
not the cause but the result of personification. “ When 
everything that was known and named had to be conceived 
as active, and if active, then as personal ; when a stone was 
a cutter, a tooth a grinder or an eater,a gimlet a borer ; 
there was no doubt considerable difficulty in dispersonify- 
‘ing, in distinguishing between a measurer and the moon, in 
neutralising words, in producing in fact neuter nouns, in 
. clearly distinguishing the tool from the hand, the hand from 
the man; in finding a way of speaking even of a stone as 
something simply trodden under foot. There was no 
difficulty in figuring, animating, or personifying. Thus we 
see how for our purposes the problem’ of personification, 
which gave-so much trouble to former students of religion 
and mythology, is completely inverted ; our problem is not 
how language came to personify, but how it succeeded in 
dispersonifying. ” * 

Thus, then, although primitive language is “ without ay 
signs of gender, all ancient nouns expreased activities... 
It was almost impossible to speak of things not active 0 or 
not personal, Every name mieant something active.” 


<= 


* Max Miller, Hibbert Loctores, 1878, pp. 186-190, 
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Feminine nouns were next introduced “ with the setting 
apart of certain derivative suffixes for females. By this 
all other words became masculine. At a still later oe 
certain forms were set apart for things that were neuter.” 

I think, then, we have ao analogous instance in this 
language of the threshing-floor, which is in effect a rudi- 


mentary language. 
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E.— Miscellaneous, 

There is a peculiar method of notation in use among Tamil culti- 
vators, similar to a system described by the late Mahé Mudaliyar L. De 
Zoysa, as found in ancient Sanskrit and Siphalese works.” 

Thus, one person == Aogdaiyadiyifpolan, because there is ope centre 
pole (kaddai) in the thre-hing-floor, or perhaps one man whose duty it 
is to fix it there (haddaippolay). In the Siphalese system “one™ is 
represented by Méru, because there is but one Méra mountain in the 
world. 

“Two persons” = havaipdlépolamdr. Karat means “the fork ote 
branch.” In Bighalese nétra (eyes) = 2. 

“Three persons” = chilampdlépélamdr, Hilam = » “trident.” In 

Siphalese Sica (who bos three eyes) = 3. 

“Four persons” = rélampélépdlamdr; so in the Siphalese system 
Féda = 4, because there are four Védas. 


4 Five persons” == haipdlépélamdr, because there are five fingers. In. 


= 
4 


the Siphalese system sara — 6, because there are six tastes. 
[ understand that similar fanciful methods of representing numbers 
are in vogue in the baz4rs. 





IL.—Srynatese Cuitivators’ Sones. 
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*(.A.5. Journal, 1852, p. xly—alvi. 
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Ss Balagala kandé hima vata 
Ble iv: Kapa tani ema vigasata 
a Mulbiju vapurayi sanikate 
9 ia ae Sataravaram deviyo evita 
ith BF Satara karé veta bendimata 
pitty dd Goyi semadena avi evita 
“he Palamuva citi mulgoyiyata 
7 Devipihitayi sema devituta 
fs Gopaigalé puravedimata 

‘ Dahasak rajavaru veda sita 


as Mahasakvaja hima medikota 

Pe Veda keruvayi endenek sita 
*. Mulgoyiya gurupandurata 

Se Sadamin kirimuhun evita 

ae Kirimave dahasak emavita 

aes Genni dunné vigasata 

ac [When all the fields are well prepared,* 

Which lie round Balagala hill, “ 

ae Right quickly then the seed is sown 

$3 ms, | By the Four Regents of the earth, 





ee “2 cannot vouch for perfect accuracy in these translations, the meaning 
wt In fome places being very obscure—at any rate to one who ia not“ to the 
vs y 

-*... tanner born.” 


swe ee ft “ Below the highest sphere four regents sit, 
af: : Who rule our world.”—*# Light of Asia,” 8th ed., p- I. 
ie At the Birta of Buddha, 


at pps “Whon they brought the painted palanquin 
“3 ee To fetch him home, the sorrel rye, poles 
—s | Were the four regents of the earth, come down 
Pin From mount Sumera—they who write men's deeds 
Be ‘On brazen plates—the lof the East, 
a _ Whose hosts are clad in silver robes, and bear 
atte + Targets of pearl: the Angel of the South, 
— a Whose horsemen, the Kumbhandas, ride blue steeda, 
Dy With saphire shields: the Angel of the West, 
i ” Sa By migus followed, riding steeds blood-red. _ 
ts ith coral shields: the Angel of the North, 
ed Environed by his yakshas, all in gold, 
ae: On yellow horses, bearing shields of gold, 
wo These with their pomp invisible, came down | 
ae And took the po in caste and outward garb 
Like bearers, yet moet mighty gods."—Jhid, pp. 4, 5. 
Bee alen J, Alwis’ “Contributions to Oriental Literature,” Part ID. 
113,114, for an account of the four guardian déras, by the Rev. BR. Spence- 
ey, upon which the description in the“ Light of Asia” would seem to be 










[vies 

* Devipihijayi.—See C. A, 8, Journal, 1883, p, 59, note. eet 

+ Purarpdimaja.—aA correspondent writing to the Ceylon Observer saya; | sf 

_ “Whether in maha or yala when the field is properly ploaghed, the cul- << 


clearing. It is evidently an euphomiatic expression used with various meanings, =~ a 4 
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Then come the numerous husbandmen, Te 
On the four sides a fence to raise, ne 

While to the leader of the band | 
The favouring gods asgistance give.* 


His heart is filled with joys divine, 

When Gonagala’s fields are sown, 

A thousand kings the rites attend, + 

The great world’s bounds by them enclosed. 


Six persons carry on the work, 

Milk-leaven then the chief provides aes 
For offerings meet t—and to the feast | areata 
Mothers-of-milk a thousand bids. § | | 





tivator observes a favourable npkata to sow the first seed; for which purpose = 9 
p small space of ground, where two embankments meet, is prepared. Whem the = 
first seed is sown, a branch from the saderala, a cocoanut-fower, and a bit of at. 
saffron are fixed on the spot, that it may be thus exactly distinguished. Pal 
Thisceremony iscalled Puravedima, When harvest is ot hand, the portion ~~ | 
of corn in this distinguished spot is firet reaped by some person who i not ek) 
a member of the family. It is kept, to be dedicated to the gods, on an | 
elevated stick until the harvest is ended, is threshed in a separate place, and 
Pee pater. OF Cenk poeien Forse 8 part ot expenee, either cf tb Gemarce=es tenn 
gammagu, or the feeding a Aapurd, a demon priest.” | 2 

According to Mr. Ball: Pasenadiniied: alas imenus to tagin tie workeoe ; . 


See C.A.5. Journal, 1863, p. 46. i 
¢ Gurwpasdvraja. “The money offered to a god or demon is always Li 


called panduru, which means, “ransom money.” C.A.S. Journal, 1865, p. 42. ee 


Seo also (.A.8. Journal, 1683, p. 58; also a gift to one's Teacher in grateful i 
acknowledgment of his services. * ita =! 

§ “There isa certain ddne or alms-giving ceremony called Kiri Ammd- Spt 
warunne Dane, oc “ the alms of the mothers-of-milk,” generally observed three eae 5 
months after the birth of a child. Besides other people, who are invited to r ; 


the honse to partake of food or ddéne on the occasion, seven women, some- = 
times seven unmarried girla, named for the time diri ammald,or“ the mothers 
of-milk,” are made to sit apart from the others, and are treated to a breakfast siti 


of boiled rice, plantains, and a sort of jelly called “milk,” made of rice- 

flour, jaggery, or country sugar, and the juice of the cocoanut. The dishes 

of the others, who arm treated on the same occasion, are different from these.” tp 

C..A. 8. Journal, 1965, p. 65. ~ tee 
21—S6 KB oS ee 
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(2)— While Weeding. 
Soa clest G2 bond emcn2c 
@m co ect 85 emA od DoD ae 
q do dect mGQS FS HEH 
ecfact ect 6603 Aad eaBas 


oqoo 


* ‘Bintenné himavatakara nelanakalata 

Ta -  E‘tenné siti goyi puravadanakalats 

et Asvenné kadimayi é kumburnvalata 
Deviyanné pibitayi mulgoviyata 





Ht [When the fields are weeded round Bintenna, 
‘ When the husbandmen have there the rites performed, 
. The crop is then a pleasant sight to see, 
a May the gods grant their help to the farmer chief. ] 
(3)—Ihile Threshing. 
acod om ema og est 
; . Seo om =O eat 
“lie eones ieeoot emels est 
Fo ec ecfoces oo 3 
age ys qed eemenS oD 22 mo 
SS aS ecSoded me = 
ged eme@5S oD m2 ms 
yh | em ohed’ a2 mo 
Ne ged ened’ oD m2 =m 
ratte me cted m2 aA) 
sea: get emeDa oD me re) 
rics agechocand m2 9 


ea@a @ Saedend 69 enaio! ace 68 mam 0 
ce @oio ® SneDend ced eo a gcd oe! maa o 
“+ om eet @Saedend 620 ene ct edd oS mB O 
': ee GO0,8 Wnsdend 629 soai.a gcd oD Pm O 
—_ eses®ed Seam Rm eneist acd oD m2 
—  eeeeded Besa ao) en2n,cf 260 oS a2 
Poe) FhereBlc Seas o> endn, sf pdD «2 ae 
‘hae oae maddest ex 3a),o) enema gcd eS ae 
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~ Mudané yana gonrajuné | 
. Tope balayen kola madiné . 


T'langa yana nimbané 
Tope balayen kola madiné 


Apé noveyi mé kamaté 
Sanda deviyanné kamata 
Apé noveyi mé kamata 
Iri deviyanné kamataé 
Apé noveyi mé kamata 
Soli rajigé kamaté 

Apé noveyi mé kamata 
Pandi rajigé kamata 
Apé noveyi mé kamata 
Gana deviyanné kamata 


Samanala mahavehera usata genet purava mé kamatata 
Makkama mahavehera usata penet purava mé kamatata 
Kelaniya mahavehera usata genot purava mé kamatata 

Ruvanveli mahavehera usata genet purava mé kamatata 


Ihalavelé tiyena beta genet purava mé kamatata 
Phalavelé tiyena bet4é genet purava mé kamatata 
Atukotuvala tiyena beta genet purava mé kamatata 
Génunné héma beta genet purava mé kamatata 


[On—king, leader of the team, 
Lend strength the corn to tread; 
Lusty steer * that follows next, 
Lend your strength the corn to tread, 


This is not our threshing-floor, 

*Tis the Moon-god’s threshing-floor ; 
This is not our threshing-floor, 

"Tis the Sun-god’s threshing-floor; 
This is not our threshing-floor, 

"Tis King Soli’s threshing-floor ; 


® Ndmbané, a word found in both Siphalese (ndmdi) and Tamil (nimpan). 
According to Winslow it isa provincial word, meaning “ steer "or “ samp. : 
In Btghalese, *boar,” a dre-ndmbd, 


E2 
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~ ‘This is not our threshing-floor, A 

ooh ae -'Tis King Pindi’s * threshing-floor. — 

> Age This is not our threshing-floor, rie 

et : 'Tis god Gana’s T threshing-floor:] — a 

yh” High as Samanala’s Peak, fill with corn the threshing- 

ns ae floor ; 

ae = High as holy Mecca's { shrine, fill with corn the 

ih threshing-floor ; : 

“Re High as sacred Kelani, fill with corn the threshing-floor; 

~~ faa High as Ruvanveli’s shrine, fill with corn the threshing- 

;: 5 floor. , 

ee Bring the corn from highest tracts, § and pile it on the 

: threshing-floor ; 

Bring the corn from lowest tracts, and pile it on the 

threshing-floor; . | 

ee From ‘afuva and Aotwea | bring corn to fill this 

a threshing-floor ; ni 

Meet. , Even the women’s wonted share § must help to fill this 

ages threshing-floor. ] 

~ ae ; a = : : . at . = : 

nA aa * Tamil, Pandi-rdsap, the King of Madura: Pindiyen, any king of Madura, 

er 2e, of the lunar dynasty: Pupdu,a sorercign of ancient Delhi, the nominal father 


\ Ace © of the Papdava princesi{ Wing. ). See“ Hinduism,” by Monier Williams, p. 112. 
See. «Indian ace elon to one or ‘the other of two great families, which 


Ay © were held to have descended tively from the sun and the moon. 
former called surya vapsa, oF 50. dynasty; the latter, the changra taped, 
Ne? or Iunar dynasty, The solar dynasty was the mure eminent of the two.” 
De CaArich andra,” translated by Sir M. Commara Swamy, note on p. 217.) 
‘ane + Gaon, Gapesa, or Gapapati, the Hindu god of wisdom, and remover of 
i t Compare the song from the Kalntara District, given by Mr. Bell, in 
t: which reference is also tmnde to “Mecca's sacred foot.” (C. A. 5, Journal, 
Pe 148%, p, 53.) There must have been some Moormen, I should think, in the 
oe villages in which these songs were composed, whom it was desirable to con- 
% we § Thala und pahala ¢lapaja, the portions of a field which are res- 
o>) ot pectively nearest to and farthest from the tank which irrigates it. 
ae | The afira is a store for paddy, either a detached building or under 
2) the same roof as the house. The Aonura ib a shelf or platform used for the 
Bra same purpose, and supplementary to the afuea, Afwhojweala may be merely — 
Ray 1 a we duoll cation, such as is common in Sipholese and Tamil. Cr, with this. 
caret *, and the Enot preceding: Lines the song above referred to, given by Mr. Bell, 
en part of which is almost identical with them : | 
Toe Thala veld tibena betat 
Pahals veld tibena beta 


4 The portion paid to the women as hire for their labour. 
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NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE 
BALANGODA DISTRICT. 


By Freperice Lewis, Esq. 





My acquaintance with this District ranges from January, 
1879, since which period I have taken more or less constant 
ornithological observations, which I venture to condense 
into the form of a Paper, showing the number of species 
that have fallen within my observation, their range, 
migration, and, where possible, their nidification. 

In order to render this Paper as complete as ornitho- 
logical science requires,—a want beyond the mere enumera- 
tion of cases,—I have thonght it best to describe the 
locality, its general physical condition, rainfall, and climate. 

Outline of the District.—From an ornithological point of 
. view, the geographical boundaries of a district are by no 
means satisfactory, as the winds and bends made by such 
limits are of necessity bound to enclose forms that are 
common to both sides of the geographical point of demar- 
cation. 

It therefore becomes more suitable to adopt fixed lines, — 
which, though seemingly arbitrary, are very convenient and 
‘clear. With this in view, 1 have drawn lines which enclose 
as nearly as possible the district I purpose describing, 
while, at the same time, fixing definite boundaries.» Accord- 
ing to the lines I have drawn, the district may be said to 
be bounded on the north by the great chain of hills 
dividing the Central from the Western Provinces, from 
Miriyakotakanda to Nonpareil estate; on the east by a ~ 
line from the Nonpareil estate to the Bilihul-oya resthouse, 
and in a southerly direction from the resthouse to the ~ 
Lafkaibarana estate; on the south by a short line due 
west from the Lafikdbarana estate to the 78th mile-stone 
op the Colombo-Badulla-road, at a place called Palla- 
kanda: on the west by aline running north-west to a 
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-trigonometrical station situated on the boundary of Agar’s 
Land tea estate, and known as Balakotenna, and connected 
from that station with Miriyakotakanda, the starting point 
first named. This includes the whole of Balapgoda proper ; 
and from the length of my list of species, I think it will 
be found to cover a wide number of forms, especially in 
proportion to the area of land. wh se 

Geographical Outline —This may be roughly said to 
resemble a basin, closed on the south, west, and north by 
ranges of hills, and open on the east. The twochief ranges 

- are those on the north, which are a continuation of the 
Adam’s Peak and sister mountains, and the Pettiagala hills 
on the south, that are more or less connected with the first 
bya numberof broken and undulating spurs passing through - 
the Bambarabotuwa district, towards Kéndurugala. 

Miriyakotakanda is approximately 5,800 feet, from which 
the dividing range descends into a saddle, continuing to 

_Tise as it goes eastward till it reaches Etamoruwa at 6,600, 

' overlooking Bagawantaliwa. Deteniyagalla is about 6,300, 
and, viewed from below, it looks like a huge sugarloaf 
_ towering above the crass lands at its foot. 
ae Pettiyagala, on the southern range, ia over 4,000 feet, 
omy sloping down to Balapgoda town, that stands on the 
eastern base of the range at an elevation of 1,776 feet, 
and facing Kirindigala on the east; that. is, part of a 
small and distinct line of hills, separate from either of 
those mentioned above. The altitude in consideration, 
therefore; is between, approximately, 1,609 (at the 78th mile- 
stone) and 6,000, or a vertical range of 5,000 feet. 
The southern aspects of both the dividing range and the 
- Pettiyagala chain are equally precipitous, being wholly 
, inaccessible to ordinary passage throughout wide extents 
of ground, and it is only where the rocks give support to 
- soil and trees that a means of ascent can be found. Below 
Miriyakotakanda, and onwards to Deteniyagalla, huge walla 
toe of rock form the face of the hilly range, and it is with 
= the utmost labour and difficulty that a traveller can get 
--  drom one side to the other. 
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Rivers.—The Walawé-ganga is the chief river of the dis- 
trict, and takes its rise below and around Miriyakotakanda, 
from which a large tributary, known as the Oorawa-ela, 
supplies a material portion to its waters. This branch 
has to descend over an enormous precipice, that is, I believe, 
the highest waterfall in the country. Looking up the fall 
from below, the water appears to come from the clouds, as 


no part of the land to the back of it can be seen, except — 
from the opposite hill, The Boltumbé-oya, Borayga-e¢la, 


Maha-oya, and Massena-oya are the chief remaining streams 
of any magnitnde, or worthy of notice. 

The Bilihul-oya is, of course, an important stream, but its 
rise is not made within the district, and only passes through 


a part of the locality before it finally joins the Walawe- 


Bapea- 

Botanical aspect.—The country to the west of the Balay- 
goda town is chiefly large forest, that. also clothes the 
northern range. The space formed and enclosed by this 
forest-clad area consists of chena, grass-land, and the coffee 
estates belonging to both natives and Europeans. The 
small district of Boltumbé, comprising a group of villages 
together at the foot of the Northern chain. Paddy fields, 
both large and small, dot about throughout the middle of 
the district, and wherever facilitated by the lay of the land. 
The forests contain a curious mixture of trees. The rocky 
faces of the hills are covered with the formidable Aatuhitud 
or spiked palm (Oncosperma fasiculata), and lower down, 
where the temperature is warmer, cables of rattan (Cala- 
mus rudentum) chain trees together with their powerful 


p- 
<i the sandy soil exposed to the blasts from the south-west, 
there flourishes the ironwood ( Wesua_ferrea), that appears 
to be widely distributed in the district. Mfalateda, or wild 
nutmeg (Myristica laurifolia), the favourite food of the 
Hill mynah, is both numerous and common to different 
elevations, but preferring an altitude above 2,000 feet. 

Del or wild breadfruit (Artocarpus nobilis ), is frequently 
found in the warmer localities, and affords food to both 
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birds and squirrels. Bombar Malabaricum, or red cotton, 
the Aatu-imbul of the Sinhalese, appears frequently below 
3,000 feet, and attains a large size. During the flowering 
season this tree attracts a curious number of birds, that 
find food both in the flowers as well as on the insects 
that congregate upon them, Aehkuna (Canarium Zeyla- 
_ micum) is found in every native garden in the district, 
od but I do not remember having ever seen it in forest, 
Cinnamon trees ( Cinnamomum Zeylanicum) are not uncom- 
mouly found in the forest, together with.a large number of — 
species known as bastard cinnamon. 
Katuboda ( Cullenia excelsa) appears in many parts of 
the forest, but it is not very common. Ebony ( Diospyros 
ebenum) occurs but very sparingly, and not above 3,000 
- feet as far as my personal experience goes. The Acra-gaha 

or “thief-tree” (Dipterocarpus Zeylanieus), is frequently 
found in sheltered forests, at low elevations, where the 
‘Sinhalese use it for the gum-like oil that is extracted from 
it. ‘The next well-known resin-yielding tree, the stately 

_ dun( Doone Zeylanica), ia very numerous on the dividing 
Tange, but becomes comparatively rare below 2,500 feet. 

Kina tadulla, dewata, and many other valuable timber 
trees abound, too numerous to mention in a paper confined 
to ornithology, though their claims of interest would 
otherwise demand a much more extended notice than I 
am able at present to afford, even presuming that I was 
sufficiently qualified to render justice to such a task. 

Tam bound, however, to say a few words with regard to 

the grass and chena land botany. In the former, the wide 
extent of mina grass (Andropogon Martini), freely mixed 
with the patana or brake fern (both largely used by 
cinchona planters for “covering” and “shading” respec- 
tively), represent the most characteristic features of the so- 
called grass land. These wids areas of grass are here and 
there dotted over with the well-known patana oak, and are 
_ peculiarly interesting to the ornithologist. As many curious 
species may be found, such as Dwmeta albogularis, Pyetorhis 
nasalis, Prima socialis, and the ubiquitous Cisticola cursitans, 
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not to mention hawks, swallows, and bee-eaters that 
frequent such spots. 

The chena is, of course, characterised by the presence of 
that impenetrable bush, dantana. This plant owes its 
spread ina great measure to birds that eat the fruit in 
large quantities, and carry the seed into open ground, where 
it quickly spreads from a single tree—if I may apply the 
word, Lantana affords a very close cover to many bush- 
loving species, and among them the jungle-fowl, that are 
quite safe from the collector's gun, as it is seldom worth 
the labour to attempt to pick up a small bird that has 
fallen into thick lantana, ae 

Another common and conspicious plant is the guava 
(Psidium) or péra of the Sipghalese. Near to the town of 
Balapgoda, guava trees abound in countless numbers, 
affording during the fruit season food for birds, beasts, and 
man. So common, indeed, is this fruit tree, that plots of 
land abounding in it are called by the Sinhalese villagers _ 
pera (anda or guava-chena. 

The walla-gaha (Gyrnops walla) and the wild olive 
( Elescarpus serratus ) both occur in chena lands in moderate 
abundance, and afford fruit to some of the larger birds. 

Climate and Soil—From the middle of May to the 15th 
_of October the winds from the south-west keep all vegetation 
in a perpetual state of unrest, when but few birds, compared 
to those in the remaining months of the year, are to be 
met with, excepting the more hardy and stronger species. 
During this time of the year the rainfall is much less in 
point of quantity than in the north-east monsoon, though 
the temperature is very much lower in proportion, Trees - 
are frequently blown down, and exposed ones are rapidly 
denuded of leaves, and appear ragged and torn. Paddy 
fields are noisy with numbers of contrivances worked and 
agitated by the wind for the purpose of frightening off pigs 


and scaring buntings, though the villagers adda curious 


commentary on the value of these inventions by having 
boys, girls, and even men and women to yell and shout 
whenever acloud of goyan-kurullé hover down upon the 
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Tipening rice crops. From October, again, to May, the 
very opposite is the atmospheric condition of the year. 
All is quiet, and scarcely a branch moves, unless some 
storm of an unusual character has taken place. During 
this period of rest migratory birds visit the district, and the 
number and variety of species contrast curiously with the 
south-west months. The north-east rains are much heavier, 
though the duration of each storm is smaller than th the 
opposite monsoon. After a downpour, which sometimes 
exceeds three inches in a few hours, when the sunlight 
falls again upon the drenched vegetation, birds appear 
in the greatest profusion. Bulbuls, parrots, barbets, 
lorikeets, white-eyes, king-crows, shrikes, and many others 
congregate in flocks—I might say—at such times, and 
afford easy and abundant opportunities for the collector. 
Inthe evenings, after the sun has sunk below the hill 
ranges, and darkness begins to draw on, the congregation 
of crows, the returning flight of bee-eaters, the chatter of 
cattle mynahs, and the majestic movement of a flock of 
koku in a white and regular string as they retire to 
warmer regions, are sights indicative of the quiet and still 
north-east months, and possess a rare charm. At sunrise 
the valleys are hidden by long sheets of mist that melt as— 
_ the day advances, when the migration of birds from their 
resting-places takes place. At this time the individual call- 
notes of miany birds can be better studied than at any other 
time—a fact that ia of use to the ornithologist in many 
respects when acquainting himself with the habits of 
tropical birds. 

_ As rainfall is considered to be an important factor in the 
oe eis of birds, it is also as well to bear the subject in 
mind. 

The temperature varies both in regard to altitude and 
Monsoon. At 2,300 feet elevation, at the burst of the mon- 
soon from the south-west, dry- and wet-bulb readings gave 
the following result :— 
lith May, 9 a.m,: dry 79°, wet 7°, dew point 723° 
humidity, 80. pase 2 
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15th May, 2 p.t.: dry 7°, wet 72°, dew point 69°8°, 
humidity 54; - | 

At the break of the north-east— 

14th October, 9 a.u.: dry. 84°, wet 74°, dew point 68-6°, 
humidity 4. 7 

14th October, 2 p.m.: dry 64°, wet 74°, dew point 67-4", 
humidity 57. 

At 1,700 feet the average temperature stands at about 
80°, and 10° less at 2,000 higher. 24 

Space does not permit of my saying more than a very 
few words regarding soil. One of the most curious facts 
claiming attention, however, is the presence of cabook, 
which crops out in many places. A sandy quartz appears, 
at the foot of both ranges of hills, and a strata of large, 
white, boulder quartz lies along in an east and west direc- 
tion between the villages of Bulatgama and Rasagala. 
Precious stones have been found’in many places, and 
Bambarabotuwa is now sufficiently famous to’ need no 
further remarks on this head. 

Plumbago, mica, and 4irimefta also appear in various 
places throughout the district, but not in any very large 
quantities. The flat valleys also afford clay in suflicient 
quantity to enable the natives to manufacture bricks and 
tiles, tiled native houses being by no means uncommon 
among the more wealthy classes. | 

Plan.—Having thus sketched out the physical characters 
of the district, and before passing directly to the subject of 
this Paper, I wish to say a word respecting the plan I have 


arranged my notes upon. First, the accurate position of ~ 


each is of importance from a systematic stand-point, and in — 
this I have closely followed Captain Legge’s arrangement 
as being the most modern. 

Detailed description I have avoided, as space would not 
permit of such being done ; and in all cases that I could rely 
upon, I have given notes upon the nidification of examples. 
Where matters of ornithological interest occur, [ have 
enlarged upon the subject, with the hope of rendering this 
Paper both of use as well as of interest. 
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1. Gireus cineraceous, Montague’s Harries, A winter visitor. 
‘Common. | 


2, Astur trivirgates, the Crested Goshawk, Common. 
3 8. Neopus Malayensis, the Black Kite Eagle. Distributed 
throughout the district, but more numerous under 4,000 feet than 
above it. 
4, Spizetus Kelaarti, the Ceylon Mountain Hawk Eagle. 
Common, both low down and at the highest levels. : 
§. Spilornis spilogaster, the Serpent Eagle. Seen near 
-___- Balaygods. ; 
- 6. Elanus cerulens, the Black-shouldered Kite, ot #0 
numerous as at higher elevations. 
"  Cerchneis tinnunculus, the Kestrel. Numerous in the 
north-east monsoon. 
8, Seops bakamuna, Seops Owl. Not uncommon in the lower 
parts of the district. 
ae 4s 9. Ninox seutulata, the Brown Hawk Owl. Shot one specimen 
in April. Rare. 


ait 10. Glancidium castanonotum, the Chestnut-backed Owl. 
- Very common, especially above 2,000 feet. 
ee A. Syraiwm undranii, the Devil Bird, Not uncommon. 
ae 18. Paleornis torquatus, the Kose-ringed Parroquet, I boly 
‘know of this bird as a common and favourite cage bird among the 
natives. | 
——s« 448. Paleornis cyanocephalus, the Blossom-headed Parroquet. 

~ , ‘Very numerous about chenas and grass lands, but rarely ascending 
into the hills above 4,000 feet. 

| 14. Palgornis Calthrope, Layard’s Parroquet. Numerous in 


y the forests of the upper hills, but lesa so at lower elevations, where 
a it appears to be local and confined chiefly to the heavily-wooded 


ran 
15. Loriewlus Indicus, the Lorikeet. Very common. 
16. Yungipicus gymnapthalmos, the Pigmy Woodpecker. 
Not uncommon under 3,200 feet. 
17. Chrysocolaples Stricklandi, Layard’s Woodpecker. Com- 
mon, and extending to 2,000 feet, when it becomes less 80. 
te 18, Brachypternus Ceylonus, Red Woodpecker. Confined 
to the lower parts of the district, where it is not uncommon, and 
Strato be found effecting the cocoanut and other trees in village 


pueces - 18. Chrysophlegma xanthoderus, the Southern Yellow-fronted 
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Woodpecker, This bird has only once come under notice, and in 
the lower parts of the district. 

20, Megalema Zeylonica, the Ceylon Barbet. Numerous 
throughout the lower parts of district, up to 2,000 feet. 

2). Megalema flavifrons, the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Ex- 
tremely numerous. 

99. Nantholema rubricapilla, the Little Ceylon Barbet. Very 
common, and breeding in the district, | 

93. Hieroroceyx varius, the Common Hawk Cuckoo. A 
migrant to the district, and one of the first arrivals, 


24, Swurnieulus lugubris, the Drongo Cuckoo. I have twice 
procured this bird, and on each occasion on chena land at 2,300 _ 


feet elevation. 

25. Coceystes coromandus, the Pied Crested Cuckoo. Ex- 
tremely rare, as far as my observations show. 

96. Eudynamys honorata, the Indian Koil. I have heard this 


bird frequently in the lower parts of the district, and in the — | 
vicinity of the river, but it is by no means so common as in the 


warmer localities, 
27. Phanicophes pyrrhocephalus, the Mal Kobi or Flowered 
Koil. By no means uncommon in the thick forests of the lower hills. 
28. Zanclostomus viriitrostris, the Green-billed Mal Koha. 
Not uncommon in the lower parts of the district, and affecting 
* clumps of large trees in chena. 
29. Centropus rufipennis, the Jungle Crow. Exiremely com- 


mon in the chena, and very frequently to be seen walking along 


newly-built bunds, seeking worms and froga. 
30. Harpactes fasciatus, the Trogon. Widely distributed 
throughout the jungles of the district. 


$1. Twekus Cingalensis, the Ceylonese Hornbill. Distributed | 


throughout the lower parts of the district, ascending to 3,000 feet. 

$2. Alcedo Bengalensis, the Little Indian King-fisher. Com- 
mon in every paddy field in the district. 

$3. Pelargopsis Guriel, the Stork-billed King-fisher. I have 
repeatedly seen and heard this bird, but most frequently along the 
banks of the Walawé-gzanca. 

34. Halcyon Smyrnensis, theWhite-breasted King-fisher. Very 
eommon, and resident throughout the year. 


35. Merops Philippensis, the Blue-tailed Bee-eater. One ofthe _ 


first migrants to the district, arriving in September and departing 
with the south-west monsoon advent. 


ot 
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° 86. Chatura gigantea, the Spike-tailed Swift. By no Means 
pncommos. | 

37. Cypselus melba, the Alpine Swift. Dhave seen this bird 
more than once, but never secured a specimen, 

38. Cypselus affinis, the Indian Swift. I have often seen 
this Swift during thunderstorms, but possess no specimen. | 

$9. Cypselus batassiansis, the Palm Swift. [have frequently 
seen this Swift in the lowest part of the distriet, but never above 
1,800 feet. ' 

40. Coccocalia Francica, the Indian Swiftlet. A very common 
bird in the district, and probably nests here in cavernous 
streams. 

41. Caprimulgus Kelaorti, Kelaart’s Night Jar- [have seen 
this Goatsucker at a high elavation, and in the neighbourhood of 
grass lands, but from my own observations lam not inclined to 
think it common in the district. 7 

49. Caprimulgus Asiaticus, the Night Jar. Confined to the 
lower parts of the district, ascending as high as 2,300 feet, but 


-  searce at that level. 


48, Corone macrorhyncha, the Black Crow. Very common 
about Balapgoda and all the native villages up to about 3,000 feet, 

‘above which it does not go. 

| 44, Cissa ornata, the Ceylonese Jay. Common in all the 
- heavily-timbered forests from 2,C00 feet and upwards. ‘ 

45. Oriolua melanocephalus, the Black-headed Oriole. Very 
common throughout the lower parts of the district. 

46. Graculus macii, the Large Indian Cuckoo-shrike. Ihave 
more than once seen this beautiful bird, and procured a specimen 
at 2.300 feet, but it is by no means common. 

47, Pericrocolus flammeus, the Orange Minnivet. Very com- 
mon from 2,000 feet and upwards, and to be met with in both 
monsoons, but more numerous during the north-east than in the 
south-west. 

48. Pericrocolus peregrinus, the Little Minnivet. 1 have seen 
and procured this bird close to Alutnuwara (1,500 feet), and 
observed it in the grass lands below Denigama, but it is not 
early ao numerous as the former, and only a visitor, 

49. Lalage sykesi, the Black-headed Cuckoo Shrike. Not 
tocommon during the north-east monsoon, ascending to 3,500 feet. 

50. Tephrodornis affinis, the common Wood Shrike. This is 
one of the most interesting of our migratory birds, arriving early 
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in September, and remaining close up to the break of the south- 
west monsoon, when it departs. 

51. Hemipuws picatus, the Pied Shrike. Not uncommon 
about the edges of forests, bounding patana or chena from 
2,500 feet upwards, 

52. Buchanga leucopygalis, the White-bellied Drongo. Very 
common up to about 4,500 fret elevation, but absent, so far as I 
am able to discern, above that altitude. 

53. Dessemurus lephrhimus, the Created Drongo. Strietly 

a forest bird, and of considerable extent of distribution, oan 
souslly numerous at 2,000 and 4,500 feet. 

54, Terpsephone paradisi, the Paradise Fly-catcher, By no. 
means uncommon during the north-east monsoon, and ascending 
to over 4,000 feet, but is much more numerous ata lower elevation. 

55, Hypothymis Ceylonensis, the Azure Fly-catcher. Numer- 
ous about suitable localities. 

56. Culicicapa Ceylonensis, the Grey-headed Fly-catcher, 
One of the commonest birds at the higher elevations, but not 
unfrequently met with at 1,800 feet. 

57. Alseonas mutini, the Rusty Fiy-catcher. I have met 
with it occasionally at altitudes from 2,000 to 4,500 feet. 

58 Soparala sordida, the Ceylonese Blue Fly-cateher, Fre- 
quent at elevations above 3,000 feet, and descending in the north- 
east mongoon to 2,000 feet, and probably lower, 

59. Siphia Tickelli#, the Blue Redbreast. During the north- 
east monsoon this little bird may be frequently seen in the dense 
jungles at elevations from 5,000 down to 2,000 feet. 

60, Muscecapa Ayperythera, Neitner’s Fly-catcher. Though 
I am unable to discover the limits of distribution, I can safely 
speak of its presence during the north-east monsoon in this district, 
and absence during the opposite season, 

61. Copsychws saularis, the Magpie Robin, very numerous, and 
at all elevations. 

62. Thamnobie fuleata, the Black Robin. Rather peculiar in 
distribution. I have found it about Balapgoda and villages 
beyond, and also along the line of road up to Haldummulla, but 
never at a corresponding altitude towards the centre of the district, 

63. Larvirora érwanea, the Indian Woodchat, I have seen 
this bird in this district at an elevation of 4,0CO feet, but from my 
experience I find it is rare, and but little known. 
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As 64. Turdus Kinnisi, the Ceylon Blackbird. I have once or 
ts twice met with this bird, but unfortunately failed to procure 
a specimen. 


r 65. Turdusspeloptera, the Spotted Thrush. Widely distributed 
*  ———- throughout the district from 1,700 feet to the highest altitudes. 
‘ 66. .Turdus Wardi, Ward's Pied Blackbird. During February 


. and March I found numbers of these birds, and frequently as many 
=: as 20 of them together. They were so extremely wary, however, 
P - that Tonly succeeded in getting one specimen, and that was 50 
* disfigured that I took no measurement. The elevation at which 


I found them was about 3,500, and later I met with another flock 
- at the same altitude. They were often found in company with 
, the following species. 4 
67. Oreocincla umbricata, the Buff-breasted Thrush. This 
_ species is not uncommon, bat being a lover of dense jungle, it is 
rarely seen, I have procured specimens from 2,000 feet to 4,000 
feet in the district. 
68. Monticol2 cyana, the Blue Rock Thrush. I procured a 
very fine epecimen among some boulder rocks at 2,300 feet, in 


'_—* *~=November, Ihave since met with it at 4,000 feet in similar 
 y . Toealities. 

«69, Myiophonus Blighi, Bligh’s Whistling Thrush, Ishot a 
0 specimen about half a mile on the Balaggoda aide of the dividing 
___ range between this district and Bagawantalawa, I have met with 


Sit since at 4,000 feet. 
tet 70. Hypsipetes geneesa, the Black Bulbul. One of the com- 


re monest of our birds, and found in both monsoons, It becomes 
somewhat scarce above 4,000 feet, and at this elevation is mostly 
-—_—__ to be found in the vicinity of patana land and isolated patches of 
+ Vieoe jungle, of which it appears to be very fond. 

en, Tl. Criniger ieteriews, the Forest Bulbul. Very common in 


all forests below 4,000 feet, though occasionally found above that 
=! level. It appears to remain throughout the year, as I have found 
. nestlings at 2,500 feet, in the south-west monsoon, 
72. Jzos Iuteolus, the White Eye-browed Bulbul. The 
= Cinnamon Thrush, of Europeans. I have rarely met with this 
ae bird above 3,000 feet, but below that altitude it becomes more 
ft: '—, '‘Mumerous, a8 it descends. It appears to be ao strictly bush-bird, 
frequenting the lantana and scrub jungles in and about patanas. 
73. ARubigula melanictera, the Black-headed Bulbul. Very 
_ ss Bumerous from 4,000 feet downwards, and common throughout 
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the year. It frequents bush jungle and also large foresta, bit is 
more partial to the former. These Bulbuls are fond of streams, bath- 


ing in the heat of the day in shallow pools, into which they wade, 


throwing water over their backs, after the manner of the domestic 


duck. Ihave procured nestlings in the N.E, monsoon at 2,500 feet, 


74. Aelaartia peniculltita, the Yellow-eared Bulbul. a ‘a 
purely hill species, and very common from 3,000 feet upwards, 
and throughout the whole year. It is gregarious in its habits, 


living in amall flocks of from six to twenty. 
75.  Pycnonotus hemorrhows, the Madras Bulbul. Dysentery 
Bird, and Common Bulbul,of Europeans. Very numerous at all 





elevations throughout the district, and more particularly Bo at: : eet Ae 


lower altitudes. It nests during the early months of the year, at 
high as well as low levels. 

76. Phyllornis Terdoni, the Green Balbul. Numerous 
below 3,000 feet, and sometimes as¢ending above that altitude. 
LT have found itin both monsoons. It is very fond of open forests 
and jungles surrounding paddy fields. 

77. tora tiphia, the Common Bush Bulbul. Ceylon Bush- 
creeper, Kelaart. Very common about 2,000 feet, and lower. It 
affects lantana and “guava-chenas,” feeding on the froit of both, 
The varistion in colouring is very considerable, some having o 


- preponderance of green, and others of black. 


the foregoing, it is a strictly gregarious bird, inhabiting dense 


78. Malacocereus striatus, the Common Babbler. Very 
common from 2,000 feet downwards, and infesting the bush as 
well as native gardens, 

79, Malacocercus rufescens, the Rufus Babbler. ‘This species 
is nearly as common as the last in suitable localities in the forests. 


It is rather a nuisance to the collector, as when once a flock of = | ~ 


these birds are startled, they scare away other birds .by their 


discordant cries. They are numerous from 2,000 feet upwards, ~ rs 


and at all.times of the year. I have frequently found them in 
eompany with the Sub-crested King-crows. 


80. Garrulax cinereifrons, the Ashy-headed Babbler, I 


have on three occasions procured specimens of this species in this 
district—once in November at 2,300 feet, and again in April and 
August at 4,000 feet. From my observations it appears to be 
Tare, and deaininaly searce during the S.W. monsoon. Like both 


forest underwood, and confined more to the higher hills. Ihave 
a specimen shot-in Dikoya at 5,000 feet, in September. 
 21—86 ‘ ¥ 
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81. Pomatorhinus melanwrus, the Scimitar-bill Babbler. To 
be found at all elevations thronghout the district, ang about 


| equally distributed, but nowhere very common. It may be found 
hopping Woodpecker-like up some mossy stem of a tree in the dense 


jungle, or sneaking among the close lantana thickets, much after 
the manner of the White Eye-browed Bulbul. 

82, Dumetia albogularis, the White-throated Wren-babbler. 
Frequently to be ‘met with in grass lands and “ cane-brakes” of 
rambuk grass that is not uncommon in paddy fields. It 
associates in small flocks, and appears to be more numerous 
tcwards sunset than during the heat of the day, At such times 
I have observed swarms of them in the “+ cane-brakes” mentioned 
above. They appear to remain throughout the year in this 
district, but I have failed to procure either nests or young. = 

$3. Alecippe nigrifrons, the Ceylon Wren-babbler. Fairly 


 eommon throughout Balaygoda. It affects the underwood and 
_ dense cane (bata) clumps, using frequently the leaves of the latter 


for building its nest. It breeds about the early part of the year, 


and places its domed nest in the fork of a short tree, or bush, — 


near the ground, in which it deposits two broadly ovate eggs of 
a white ground colour, speckled over with red-brown or chocolate- 

84. Pellorneum fuseicapillem, the Whistling Quaker-thrush. 
Frequenting the bush jungle and thick underwood of the larger 
forests. From its skulking habits and tame colours it is often 
passed by unnoticed, where a less common and brighter tinted 
bird would at once be seen. It builds in the district, and I was 


. fortunate enotgh to find two eggs. They are much like those of 


the last-mentioned species, but longer and more oval in shape. 
The speckles are more profuse, and very generally distributed. 
The nest is cup-shaped, composed of fine roots, moss, and leaves, 
and situated a few feet from the ground. I observed the nest in 
March, and allowed the parents to rear the young ; but, unfortu- 
nately, both nest and birds were destroyed by a heavy fall of 
rain, before the latter had reached any age. 

85. Pyctorhis nasalis, the Black-billed Babbler. I have met 
with it in the grass lands of the district, but I have not found it 
common, or 60 numerous as on the Kandy side of the country. 
86, Orthotomus sufortus, the Indian TTailor-bird. Equally 
distributed through the district, and resident all the year round, 
but at no time very common. 


_ 
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_ 87. Prinia socialis, the Ashy Wren-warbler, * Abhetiog 
the grass lands above 3,000 feet. I have frequently seen it in the 
patanas between Denégams and Boltumba, in eompany with the 
following pei: 

88. Drymeeca valida, the Robust Wren-warbler. Affecting 
grass lands, grass plots, and not unfrequently abandoned coffee 


fields, It is one of the commonest birds in the district, in suitable 


localities, 

89. Drymeca insularis, the White-browed Wren-warbler. 
Lhave once met with this bird, at about 4,000 feet elevation, but 
from my observations it is not common in this district. 


90, Cisticola cwrsitans,the Common Grass-warbler. Ihave - 
repeatedly seen this bird in the grass lands and paddy fields of the ~ 


district, but it is not so numerous here as in the higher parts of 
the Island, as for instance Bogawantalawa. 

91. Acrocephalus dumetorum, Blyth’s Reed or Bush- 
warbler. Iam not quite satisfied with the descriptions afforded 
relating to this species by Messrs. Legge, Holdsworth, and 
Kelaart. None of these writers describe it aa living in small 
flocks, as I have always found both in this and other districts. 
I have observed it in March and April, and procured specimens 
in September, and I remember to have seen it in intermediate 
months, so that the impression left on my mind is, that it is a 
resident, though the greater number may be migratory. 

92, Phylloscopus nitidus, the Green Tree-warbler, A migra- 

species, arriving in September and remaining in considerable 


tory 
profusion till March, when it becomes scarce, and disappears by 
the end of April. During its stay it is one of our commonestand ” 


-’ most restless birds, affecting both forest and coffee alike. 

93. Parus atriceps, the Grey-backed Titmouse. Very com- 
mon above 3,000 feet, but acarce below: that level. It spends the 
year with us, and builds in the district. 

94. Dendrophila frontalis, the Blue Nuthatch. Very com- 


mon at all levels throughout the district. There appears to be 


some slight variation in size, according to elevation. 

95. Cinnyvis Lotenius, Loten’s Sun-bird. Not uncommon 
about 1,700 to 2,000 feet, and may be met with in chenas. 

96. Cinnyris Zeylonicus, the Ceylon Sun-bird. Very com- 

mon below 3,000 feet, but becoming scarce above that altitude. I 
have found its nest in May, close on the above elevation, and 


also at 2,000 feet in March, 
¥a 
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97. Diceum minimum, Tiekell’s Flower-pecker. The 
amallest bird we have. It is very common at all elevations, and 


appears to be equally numerous all the year round, The “mistle- — 


toe” parasite, common in many trees, especially orange, appears 
to afford the most favourite food for this little bird, and owing to 
the viscid nature of the seed, it attaches itself to the bird’s bill,. 
and thus becomes spread to a considerable extent. 

93. Pachyglossa vincens, Legge’s Flower-pecker. I have 


- twiee sean thia bird, close to Plevna estate (2,200 feet), but failed 


to procure a specimen, and unfortunately took no note of the date on 
which 1 made the observation. In November, 1877, I shota male 
in Pussellawa, at 4,000 feet elevation. 

99, Zosterops palpebrosa, the Common White-ceye. Very 
common below 2,500 feet, and to be met with in all chena lands 
about that altitude. 

100. Zosterops ceylonensis, the Ceylon White-eye. Very 
numerous from 2,500 feet and upwards. It associates in flocks 


of from ten to fifty birds. 


to 
a he 


101. Hirundo rustica, the Common Swallow. One of the firat 
to appear of the migratory birds, and during its stay is extremely 
plentifal. It is particularly fond of paddy fields and open patana 


lands, where these birds may be said to swarm. I have seen 48 


many as fifty congregate on a fence in a paddy field, and among 


them a curious variety of coloured birds. In some, the plumage - 


is. a dull rusty brown, while others have a fine steel-blue green tint. 
They appear in September, and become searce in March and April. 

102. Hirundo Ayperythra, the Chestnut-bellied Swallow. 
Numerous throughout the district, but more common nt 2,000 
feat elevation than 4,000. It nests here, building a curious bottle- 
shaped structuressin caves. The eggs are three in number, and 
laid about April, and are in form, rather a narrow oval and pure 
white in colour. 

193. Hirundo Javanica, the Bungalow Swallow. Numerous 


common during the $.W. monsoon than in the N.E., probably 
because the wind ia too furious for eo small a bird. It builds in 


above 3,000 feet, much less so below that elevation. It is less. 


bungalows and other buildings during the early months of the ~ 


yeur—i. ¢,, from about March to May. The eggs are three in 
number, broad oval, of a pale white colour, spotted over with 


umber, or red-brown, more closely marked at the broad than the 


# 
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104. Passer domesticus, the Common House-sparrow. I omit 
further remarks as being unnecessary. 

105, Passer.........? the Olive-brown Sparrow. Early in the 
present year, or towards the close of last, when on a snipe-shooting 
expedition,—I have unfortunately forgotten the date,—my atten- 
tion was drawn to the noisy chirrup of seemingly thousands of 
sparrows, in-a clump of “rambukkan” grass. On getting closer 
a dense cloud of these birds got up, and settled down again in 
another clump of rambukkan, about fifty yards from where I stood, 
I fired, and secured three or four birds, They appeared to be in 
mature plumage, and all much alike in colouration. On my 
returning to the resthonse with a few snipe and these sparrows, 
unfortunately the servants picked out the latter, and seemingly 
threw them away as useless,—at any rate they were gone, and 
without any further written notes regarding size, &c. I have 
never to my knowledge met with this species before or since, and 
am inclined to consider them new, Colour of iris, as well as 
I can remember, was brown, billumber, and tarsus straw- 
brown. , 

106. Motacilla melanope, the Grey Wagtail. A migrant, 
_arriving during the first week in September and departing again 
‘in April. . During their stay there is scarcely a stream, be it in 
the most gloomy forest or open and. cultivated land, that has not 
got its Wagtail actively running about, peeping and peering into 
each crook and corner for food. It is equally common in paddy 
fields, where it rons along the “ bunds” with the same restless 
activity as it does elsewhere. 

107. Limonidromus Indicus, the Wood Wagtail. I have only 
three or four times met with this graceful little bird, and each time 
during the N.£, monsoon, and at about 2,000 feet elevation, 

108, Coerydalla rufula, the Common Pipit. Not uncommon 
thronghout the district, and rather more numerous in the N.E. 

than the S.W. monsoon. It is much more common on the Halpé 
and Kalupahana side of the district than towards the centre or 
western, side. 

109. Munia Kelaarti, the Hill Munia, or Bunting. Very 
numerous throughout the district, I have shot numbers in 
the paddy fields near Balaygoda, though I observe Legge 
_ remarks (pp. 651) that “ it is essentially an Alpine bird, not being 
found below 2,000 feet, and not very numerous at that height.” 
It breeds from March to about the end of the 5.W. monsoon, 
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building in bushy trees, and sometimes in the hollows of dead 
and broken trees, The eggs are from two to four in number, pure 
white in colour, and sometimes pinkish-white, when very fresh, 
with a cap of paler tint at the broad end. 

110, Munia punctulata, the Spotted Munia, Common at 


jow altitudes, especially about paddy fields and threshing-floors. 


111. Munia striata, the White-backed Munia. Very fre- 
quently to be found about paddy fields, but scarce away 
from them. In Raygalla District I have found these little 
birds breeding in fruit-trees in my garden, though the nearest 


- paddy land was some distance from where I lived. 


112. Artamus fusews, the Ashy Wood Swallow. I have 
occasionally met with this bird in amall flocks hawking over 
open fields and chena, but it is by no means common, 85 far as 
my experience leads me to believe. 

113. Acridotheres melanosteraws, the Ceylon Mynah, Com- 
mon in every paddy field in the district where there are bufiuloes. 

114. Sturnornis senex, the White-beaded Starling. <A 
rare bird, frequenting open lands that are here and there 
dotted over with solitary trees or clumps of jungle. 1 believe that 
the examples in the Museum of this bird were procured by 
myself in this district. I have found it only in flocks, and on 
separate occasions of some months apart, at 2,400 feet elevation. 
416. Eulabes ptilegenys, Ceylon Mynah. Very abundant at 
nearly all altitudes in the district, though less #0 at 2,000 than 
4,000 feet. 

116. Pitta coronata, the Indian Pitta. A migratory bird, 
arriving during the N.E. monsoon, during which time it is 
numerous throughout the district, and equally 60 or nearly 
equally so at all elevations. The Sinhalese often catch these birds 
and cage them, but they do not live long in confinement, usually 
breaking their necks against the cage, or over-eating themselves. 
The Sighalese name (avichchiyd) is taken from the peculiar call 
these birds utter, particularly during the early mornings, oF 
when going to roost in the trees at nightfall, 7 

417. Palumbus Torringtonia—The Ceylon Wood-pigeon. 
Present throughout the year, but local according to the abund- 
ance or the reverse of certain fruits, 50 much so that one 

commonly hears sportsmen remark that these pigeons “are not 
in*—o statement rather wide of the truth when made with — 
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118, Turtur suratensis, the Common Spotted-dove. Very 
‘ eommon, and affecting paddy fields chiefly. They breed in the — 
district. | 

119. Chaleophaps Indiea, the Bronze-winged Dove. Frequent- 
ing heavy forests and forest glades ; fairly abundant throughout 

120. Osmotreron pompadora, the Pompadour Green-pigeon. 
Numerous about elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and generally 
gregarious. Owing to their shyness, and the similarity between 
their colour and the trees they frequent, they are not so often 
seen as heard, Their flesh is very good, most especially during 
the fruit season, when they are fat and plump. 

121, Gallus Lafayettii, the Ceylon Jungle-fowl. Very 
common, and not unfrequently shot by native hunters, from whom 
I have bought them for a rupee each. 

122. Galloperdiz bicaleeata, the Ceylon Spur-fowl. Very 
abundant throughout all the large forests, and at all elevations. 
They breed in the district. I have frequently flushed a hen and 
her chicks, but the extraordinary shyness of this bird and its 
swiftness of foot renders it extremely hard to secure. 

123. Vurnix Taigoor, the Black-breasted Bustard-quail. 
Found sparingly throughout the district, affecting “kurakkan” 
fields, dry paddy, and grass land. I have observed thia bird all 
through the year, but have never seen the nest, eggs, or young. 

124, Porzana fusea, the Ruddy Bail. I have only seen two 
examples of this little bird, one of which I shot on the 14th 
Mareh; 1883. It was creeping about the bunds in the high paddy, 
much after the manner of a quail This was at an elevation of 
1,800 feet. 

125. Erythra phenicura, the White-breasted Water-hen. 
Very common about all swampy low-lying land and paddy fields, 
These birds breed in the district during the latter part of the N.E. 
monsoon and into the 8.W.; but though I have found chicks, I 
have not secured nests or eggs, 

126. Rhynchea capensis, the Painted Snipe. I have shot 
several of these snipe, and from observations I have made T am 
‘nelined to believe that they breed in the district. One spot in 
particular I have repeatedly found these birds in, and though 
“shot over,” the scared birds return to the same haunt again and 
arain. 

127. Gallinago stenura, the Pin-tailed Snipe. A visitor to 
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the district, arriving during September ‘and dcparting in ‘howl: ’ 
Thave seen a solitary snipe on the Ist of September, and have 
‘algo flushed them in May, but they are most numerous from 
. November to February. During these months, sportsmen come 
- down to the district from Dikoya, Dimbula, and elsewhere, and 
secure very large “‘bags," but much of this depends on the ‘ 
weather. If very heavy rains have fallen, the fields in the ~ 
vicinity of streams become flooded, and the snipe leave for 
higher fields, or betake themselves to the chena, These birds 
show a strange partiality to particular localities ; thus I have 
found in a small field of about an acre in extent, snipe congre- 
gating both early and late, in the season, while the surrounding 
fields have few, if any, in them. 
With regard to the migration of the species, I am inclined to 
. think that weather has much to do with it ; for even after o large 
number have been in particular spots fora length of time, they 
__. suddenly leave them for others, partly because of floods and 
"partly because of the condition of the field affording much or 
little shelter or food, a3 the ease may be. On moonlight nights 


--~ - Thave come upon numbers of Pin-tails in open chenas and dry or 
- disused paddy fields, and heard them fly off with their peculiar 
cS ery into the surrounding chenas. 
ote In 1877 Thad the fortane to shoot a snipe with a nearly 
- full-sized egg in her, but I have never since either shot one 
oy with egg, or have I seen or heard of the bird nesting in Ceylon, 
| though the above case is of considerable ornithological interest. 
~. * Thave heard of the real snipe (G. scolopacina) having. been . 
| shot here, but this information I take very much eum grano, as 
~~ [ believe it to be a rare visitor, and the confusion that appears to 
F exist in sportsmen’a nomenclature as to snipe in general, renders 
r the occurrence to my mind the more doubtful. 

: 128. Tringvides Aypolencus, the Common Sand-piper. Very 

abundant at low elevations during the N.E. monsoon, during 

a _ which time it affects paddy fields and wet places, congregating in 
CS ae flocks. 
ie ‘129, Bubuleus coromandus, the Cattle Egret. Very com- 
a mon in the district about the elevations of from 2,500 feet down- 


wards. It does not spend the whole year here, and in fact flocks 
_ of these birds may be seen in the early mornings of the N.E. 
>. monsoon making their way to fields, and returning with the 
close of day. They fly inn perfect string, not unlike a distant 
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irain of white carriages, till they reach some tall spreading tree 
on which to roost. | 

130, <Ardiola Grayi, the Pond Heron. Very numerous, and 
to be found all the year round in nearly every large paddy field 
in the district below 2,500 feet. ih 


181, Ardeiralla cinnamomea, tho Chestnut Bittern. Not : 


uncommon in swampy and paddy lands throughout the year, 


but at no time very numerous. They are very slow in their flight, j 


which appears to be laboured and uneven. When on the wing 


they utter a curious grunting sort of sound, accompanied by a _ 


snapping of the mandibles. I have seen another species of 
Bittern in the district, but failed to procure it, so abstain from 
including it in my catalogue. 


132. Astwr badius,the Indian Goshawk. Found sparingly 


about open land and chenns. 

133. Cweulus Sonnerati, Sonnerat’s Cuckoo. I have only 
procured one example of this little cuckoo, which was shot by my 
friend Mr. H. B. Roberts on some chena, at an elevation of about 
2,400 feet, during the month of March, 








‘ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES TAKEN IN THE 
BOGAWANTALAWA DISTRICT DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


By Freprenice Lewis, Esq. 

Tux §.W. monsoon of 1882 must be considered to have 
been an abnormal one; for both the quantity of rain and 
humidity of temperature have by far exceeded those known 
for many previous years. 

Under such peculiar atmospheric influences as these, the 
month of September must be viewed with unusual interest 
by the ornithologist, it being the period when the arrival 
of migratory birds should first be looked for. With this 
object in view, I purpose to give a short catalogue of such 
birds as fell within my own observation and that of another 
obseryer,—Mr. H. B. Roberts, of Eltofts estate,—whose 
authority I consider unquestionable. 

I must preface my remarks by saying that I was stationed 
for a month at the Devonford estate, the elevation of which 
is over 5,000 feet above the sea, and situated at the extreme 
east of the Bocawantaldwa valley, or more properly that 
portion of the district nearest the dividing range between 
the Central and Western Provinces; so that an influx of 
migrants from the N.E. would pass through or over this 
property, before spreading down the Bogawantaldwa valley 


* ‘proper. 


During my stay at the locality in question, I never had 
the opportunity of a complete week of dry weather, and the 
mornings were nearly always misty, cold, and damp—a 
contingency which must receive due consideration as bearing 
upon the limits of bird migration. 

Tn my list [have followed Captain Legge's classification 
for the convenience of those possessing his valuable work, 
and the nomenclature according to such authorities as are 
well known and established. As regards systems, it is 
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needless, if hot inopportune here, to speak, when a mere _ 
catalogue of observations upon specimens is the object of 
the writer. , 

1, Astur trivirgatus, the Crested Goshawk. I saw one ex- 
ample of this Goshawk on the Balaygoda side of the range, and 
Mr. Roberts spoke of having seen one on or near his estate, 
September is very early to find this bird on the hills, though Iam 
‘iclined to think that a few individuals may spend the whole year — 
in the Island, During the dry months from February to May, these 
birds are comparatively numerous, though at no time very common. 
They affect clamps of forest situated in patana lands, migrating at — 
times over the coffee estates, where they prey upon the common 
green Calotes, so well known in the high districts. 

2. Spizatus Kelaarti, the Mountain Hawk Eagle. I saw 
pair of these birds one morning circling round a piece of flat land 
pear the jungle, on the Fetteresso estate. This was the only 
oceasion that I can remember meeting with thia eagle. 

8. Elanus ceruleus, the Black-shouldered Kite. I saw two 
or three of these fine birds on the Bopataldwa patanas, but though 
I fired at them I failed to secure a specimen, They affected the 
marehy ground, perching occasionally on the rhododendron trees 
that grow by the side of the streams in these patanas, and when 
flushed they flew off, still in the direction of where these trees 
grew. In flight they strongly resemble a Sea-gull, excepting in — 
the act of “stooping,” when they will continue to hover over one 
spot for several minutes together, before swooping down upon ‘ 
their prey. ‘They are widely distributed over the country, parti- 
cularly during the N.E. months, and in grass or patana lands. — 

4, Glancidium castanonotwm, the Chestnut-backed Owlet. I 
found many examples of this little owl. They seemed to be most 
numerous in belts of standing forest, where at any hour of the 
day they might be either seen or heard. They not unfrequently 
come out into the clearings, but only when forest is a moderate 
distance off. 

5, Syrnium indrani, the Brown Wood-owl, or Devil-bird, I 
heard this Owl on three or four occasions, but never saw or heard 
of a specimen being secured. On each occasion that I heard it 
the ery eame from the direction of the heavy forest. — 

6. Paleornis calthrope, Layard's Paroguet. This was the 
only paroquet I observed during my stay. I found it near the 
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river in the jungle reservation below the Killarney and Bogawarnie 
estates. It was very noticeable, that as soon as one got into the 
Saffragam country, there P. cyanocephalus was more numerous 
than this species; though I failed to see or secure a single 
example of the latter in Bogawantaliwa. 

7, . Loriculws Indicus, the Ceylon Loriquet. I think I heard 
this bird near the river at Kottiyagala, as it flew over some forest 


trees. I saw this loriquet in Dikoya in 1876; so its presence here 


is not unreasonable. 

8, Ghrysocolaptes Strichlandi, the Red Hill Woodpecker, m 
Layard’s Woodpecker. Very numerous. Affecting dead trees in 
clearings and in forests, sometimes alone, and at others in pairs or 
in flocks. I may remark in passing, that casual observers often 
mistake this Woodpecker for the Red Woodpecker ( Brachypter- 


wus Ceylonus), 80 common in the low-country. Apart from other 


and more minute distinctions of species, Layard’s Woodpecker 
differs from the low-country bird in the colour of the iris : in the 


-former the iris is buff, marbled in the females; in B. Cey- 


lonus it is red, or Inke-red. The cry is also distinct, B. 
Ceylonus uttering s loud call like the words “care, care, care,” 


. : quickly repeated, a note [ have never heard produced by. C. 


9. Megalama flavifrons, the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Very 
numerous in the forest reservation before alluded to, and less so 
in the large jungle, except when descending towards Balaggoda. 
In 1876 this Barbet was nearly rare, but of late years it 


‘A appears to have spread through the upper hills, as it is to be met 
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with in the three sister-districts of Dimbula, Dikoya, and Mas- 
keliya. It probably nests in the dead trees up-country, though I 
failed to secure either nests or eggs. 

10. Centropus rufipennis, the Ground Cuckoo, or Jungle 
‘Crow. Mr. Roberts informs me he has heard this bird, and its 
appearance is highly probable, as I have repeatedly seen it on the 
Radella cricket ground in Dimbula, which is nearly the came 
altitude as the Bogawantaliwa district. I never saw the bird 
or heard it during my stay. 


A. Harpactes fasciatus, the Ceylon Trogon. I saw the | 
Ceylon Trogon repeatedly, but always by itself. Its skulking 
an _ habits and motionless attitude often renders its presence hard to _ 
discover, unless it should attract attention by its peculiar mono- 

syllabic “chow,—chow,—chow” note, slowly repeated, and in a 
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descending scule. Dense hollows, thickly-wooded streams, and 
avines are favourite haunts for this beautiful bird. 
In Maskeliya, in 1575, I more than once met with small flocks 


of Trogons in the newly felled clearings, but I have never since - 
‘seen them under like circumstances. 


12. Aleedo Bengalensis, the Little Indian Blue Kingfisher. 
Nothwithstanding all my efforts | never succeeded in seeing or 
hearing this Kingfisher. Mr. Roberts said he thought he heard — 
at once, while two other gentlemen declared it to be common. 
There seems to be no reason why,so far as I can see, these’ King- 
fishers should not be found in this district, as I procured it on 
Mahanillu river, in the eastern extremity of the Maskeliya 
district, and found it building on a branch of that stream ; again, ~ 
on the Dambulanda-oya, in Lindula, and the Agrta-oya, in the — 
Agras, Dimbule. ., 

I give it here on the grounds of favourable probabilities, thopeh = 
as mentioned above, I did not procure a specimen, 

13, Halcyon Smyrnensis, the White-breasted Kingfisher. I 


have repeatedly seen a pair of these birds perching on some high — 


dead trees overlooking a marshy piece of ground on Bogawarnie 
estate. I never saw them elsewhere, as in Dimbula, where they 
frequent the river-banks. This Kingfisher is by no means common 
in high districts, and is, I am inclined to think, a visitor, though, 

possibly, individual pairs may be found remaining all ‘the year - 
round at unusual altitudes, ; 

14. Merops Philippinus, the Bloe-tailed Bee-cater. This 

bird is a migrant to the upper hills during the north-east monsoon, 
and may be met with at the highest elevations in the Island, in 


‘the course of ita migration through the country, The first I 


heard in Bogawantaléwa was on the 2lst September. They are 
particularly partial to patana land up-country, perching not 
unfrequently on the “mina” grasa stalks in liew of dead trees, 
which form a sort of outlook, from which they dart offafterdragon- 
flies, or such insects as fall within their reach or observation, 
15. Chetura gigantea, the Spine-tailed Swift. Possessed of 


such power of wing and flight, it is scarcely to be wondered at 


that this bird should be found at 6 aot. in Bogawantalawa, and 
ere sun-down have winged its way over to the Nilgiris, 


T have seen the bird in Rakwina and Gampola, and on three 


or four occasions two birds used to perch among the rafters of my 
bungalow of an evening at Balapgoda. 
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Daring my étay in Bogawantaliwa I saw this Swift repeatedly. 
It seemed to have no special hour for hawking about, unless in. 
the mornings, and in the evenings after rain. 

16. Collocalia Francica, the Indian Edible-nest Swift. Very 


‘numerous. Wet evenings appeared to be their favourite time for 


appearing, when they would assemble in great numbers. 
In Maskeliya I had the good fortune to come upon a large 


 “ breeding station” of these Swifts, situated in a cavernous stream, 


at a high elevation. I may here mention, with regard to the nidi- 
fication of this species, that Capt. Legge, in his “ History of Ceylon 
Birds,” says (p. 325) that “ the breeding-season of this little Swift- 
let in Ceylon lasts from March until June.” I have found both 
eggs and birds in all stages of devolopment at the latter end of 
September, and also in the early part of the year; #0 it appears 
probable that it breeds at all times of the year. 

17. Caprimulgus Kelaarti, Kelaart's Night-jar. Tamindebted 
to Mr. Roberts for information respecting this species. He 


informa me that he saw it more than once, and on one occasion 


in the compound of his bungalow. It is also said to be 
“common” on the patanas. I procured a specimen on the 28th 
November, 1876, on the Ingestre estate, which might, from its 
situation, be considered as in Lower Bogawantaliwa. I neither 
heard nor saw it this year daring my short stay in the district. 

18. Cisea ornata, the Ceylon Jay. Very common in suitable 
localities, Iam inclined to think this Jay builds up-country, as 
on one occasion I found a broken shell at the foot of a high forest 
tree, to und from which I had repeatedly observed a pair of Jays 
going and coming. The egg, or piece of it, was bluish-green in 
colour, closely freckled over with dots and blotches of rust-red 
and chocolate-brown. 

19. Pericrocotus flammeus, tho Orange Minivet, Common 
in suitable localities. During very wet weather this bird appeara- 


to become suddenly scarce, and as soon asa blink of sunshine 


comes out, the sharp little twitter and graceful flight of the bird 


‘soon proclaims its presence. Individual birds are rarely seen, 05 
these Minivets keep together in small parties of five or six, and 


even more. 

20. Hypothymis Ceylonensis, the Azore Fly-catcher. By no 
means common, though not rare. I found it in thick jungle 
and dense underwood, and occasionally near the edges of heavy 
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21. Culicieapa Ceylonensis, the Grey-headed Fly-catcher. 
Very abundant, and one of the commonest of the hill birds. It is 
by no means unusual to meet with this little Fiy-cateher 1 in the 
gardens around the bungalows up-country, 

22. Stoparola sordida, the Blue Fly-catcher. Fairly 
numerous. They may frequently be found perched upon a stump 
or branch in the coffee, singing a melancholy little warble at 
any hour of the day. After showers they are particularly active 
in their search for food, and they render valuable assistance to 
the cinchona planter by destroying young cinchona caterpillars, 
I found it nesting in Dimbula, in 1874, in the hollow of a rotten 
stump. ‘The eggs were two in number, pale dirty-white, spotted, 
and blotched with red-brown. 

23. Muscicapa hyperythra, Nietner’s Robin Fly-catcher. I 
observed one on the Eltofts estate flying about from branch to 
branch in a belt of blue gum-trees. They are rather numerous 
in December and January, and spread over all the hill districts, 
as far a8 I am aware, during the cold season, disappearing during 
the 5.W. monsoon, | 

24. Pratincola bicola, the Hill Bush-chat. I found this bird 
in both adult and in mature plomage on the Bopataliwa and 
Bogawantaliwa patanas. Its peculiar habit of seating itself on the 
highest branch of a rhododendron is very conspicuous, and ona * 
rainy day it represents the entire extent of bird life seen upon ~ 
the cold bleak plains in the hill country. . 

25. Copsychus sawlaris, the Magpie Robin. I saw a hen- 
bird on the Campion estate, but during the months of January - 
and February these robins are comparatively common, though not 
nearly in the game proportion as at lower altitudes. 

96. Turdus Ainnisi, the Ceylon Black-bird. I once met 
with this bird in a belt of forest on the Devonford estate, but it 
was not plentiful seemingly around the locality where I was 
situated. | 

97. Turdus spiloptera, the Spotted Thrush. I repeatedly 
heard this beautiful Thrush singing its deep and full-toned song 
from some shady dell in theforest. I have seen it picking worms — 
off newly-cut soil, seemingly regardless of my presence, unless 
I came within a few yards, when it would fly off into the close 
underwood, and be hidden from view. 

28. Oreocincla imbricata, the Bufl-breasted Thrush. I saw 
a single specimen on a stump in a newly-cleared piece of land close 
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to the Devonford estate. 1 obtained it in Puse¢lliwa in July, and 
also in Balaggoda in October, at an elevation of under 2,000 feet. 
29, .Myiophonus Blighi, Bligh’s Blue Thrush. I was fortu- 
“nate enough to shoot a fine specimen of this rare bird. I found it 
picking up worms off the road I was engaged in widening, and 
it regarded me with little concern. I unfortunately knocked 
nearly all the skin to atoms, intending otherwise to send it to the 
Colombo Museum. | 
30. Kelaartia pencillata, the Yellow-eared Bulbul. Very 
numerous in all the jungles up-country, Legge speaks nothing 
about the nidification of this species, I have several times taken 
the nest in the hill-country, and I was fortunate enough to find a 
nest in course of construction near the summit of “ Jacob's- 
-fadder.” It is a moderately large structure, composed of fibrous 
roots, moss, and leaves, neatly put together in a circular form. 
The eggs are (as far as I have found) two in number, of a pale 
greenish white ground colour, dotted and blotched with pale red 
‘marksand splashings, which are more closely shown at the broad 
than at the opposite end. : 

“81. Pycnonotus hemorrhous, the Madras Bulbul, or Common 
Bulbul. Mr. Roberts informs me that be saw a pair, looking the 
picture of utter misery, near his estate. During the dry weather 

- they may be seen occasionally, but not in the same profusion as 
in the low-country. 

» 88. Malacocercus rufeseens, the Rufous Babbler. Extremely 
common, and in large flocks. 

33. Pomatorhinus melanurus, the Ceylon Scimitar-babbler. 
Fairly numerous. It affects thick underwood and hollows in 
heavy jungle. 

34. Aleippe nigrifrons, the Wren-babbler. Common, and gene- 

_ rally fotnd in small flocks in the underwood of large forest. 

“They are very fond of bamboo clumps and fallen trees, over the 
branches of which they hop about with astonishing activity. 

$5. Pellornewm fuscicapillum, the Whistling Wren-babbler. 
I met with several examples. Like the foregoing, they affect thick 

“underwood and close bushes, In the Western Province I have 
found them numerous in detached clumps of jungle, and sometimes 
in chena, 

36. Orthotomus sutorius, the Indian Tailor-bird, Not very 

uncommon, and sometimes their nests are found constructed in 


the broad leaves of the cinchona succirubra. 
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Dymeea insularis, the White-browed Wren-warbler. I 


saw a single example of this species in a piece of bramble near — 


the river at Bagawantalaws. It is common at 4,000 feet on the 
Sabaracamuwa eide of the range. 


48. Cisticola cursifans, the Common Grass-warbler. This 


little bird is a3 common on the Bopatalawa and Bagawautalawa 
patanas as it is in the paddy fields around Ratnapura, or within 


the glowing influence of the Kurunégaln rock. They are. the 
commonest birds met with on patana land in Ceylon, and, as — 


far aS my experience goes, they are found all through the 


i 


39. Phylloscopus nitidus, the Green Tree-warbler. I saw a | 


few specimens, but seemingly they had only just reached the 


high country, as they were much more numerous lower down, 


_ These truly migratory birds become extremely abundant about 


the middle of the N.E. monsoon, departing again before the break 


of the S.W. in May. | 
40, Parus atriceps, the Grey-backed Titmouse. Common up 


in the hill country all the year round. I have seen it building in — 
dead stumps on estates in February, at an elevation of 5,600 © 


feet. ‘This Titmouse rarely descends below 2,000 feet, though I 


have seen it once at Polgahawela, but its natural habitat in 


Ceylon appears to be above 3,000 feet. 

41. Dendrophila frontalis, the Blue Nuthatch. Very abun- 
dant, I suppose there was not a day passed but I saw or heard 
these Nuthatches. 


42. Losterops Ceylonensis, the Common Hill White-eye, or 


Ceylonese White-cye. Numerous. I secured a nest with two 


eggs in it, in September, in Dimbula, that was built in the branch — 


of a coffee tree. The most curious instances of species confining 
themselves to a particular elevation that I have experienced were 


with this and £. palpebrosus. On Wahagapitiya estate, in — 


Pusselliwa, the jungle round the store and at the foot of the estate 
used to be teeming with LL. palpebrosus ; while at the top of the 
estate, which was some 1,200 feet higher, L. Ceylonensis was 
equally common; but I rarely remember seeing a transposition, 
even of individuals, 

43. Hirundo rustica, the Common Swallow. I saw a large 
number of these birds hawking over the Bagawantalawa and 


Bopataliwa patanas, Asa rule, these migrants are much more 


common in the low-country than on the hills, 
21—86 a 
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44. Hirundo Javanica, the Bungalow Swallow. I saw 
several of this species, and occasionally in company with the 


foregoing. 


45. Passer domesticus, the Common House-sparrow. I heard 
several of these birds near the Kotiyagala bazaars, I saw none 
at the different bungalowa I went to, the statement made by 
Mr. Holdsworth—* found in Ceylon wherever there are human 
habitations "—to the contrary notwithstanding. 

46. Motacilla melanope, the Grey Wagtail. ‘The firstof these 
migrants I saw on the 3rd September on the Balapgoda side of 
the dividing range, and Mr. Roberts said he saw the first on 
(think) the 7th; but for some years I have always found 
them on the 3rd. ‘Late in the evening, before dark, at about this 
period, they may be seen at an immense height in the air, darting 


along in small flocks, like little winged arrows, descending 


seemingly during the night, as next morning they may be found 
by the side of any stream as lively ss if they had performed no 
great journey. Ihave found this bird in a wild, dense jungle 
stream, where it seemed to be the only living creature in the 


NE gloom, where no other sound than the gurgle of the water or 


the rustling of the branches broke in upon the silent monotony 
of the spot. 

47. Corydalla rufula, the Common Pipit. Common on the 
patanas. ‘These birds—agreat many at least—spend the time all 


‘through the year in the country, but are undoubtedly more 


numerous in thecold months than in Mayor June. I bave taken 


several nests both in Pussellawa and Kotmalé, 


. 48, Munia Keloarti, the Hill Bunting. I saw several, and 
on one occasion I came upon a small flock in the jungle between 
Tagawantaliwa and Balapgoda. 

49. Munia Malacca, the Black-bellied Munia. I saw several 
flocks of these birds affecting the grassy stream-sides on the 
Bopatalawa patanas. Mr. Roberts informs me he has seen them 
in his garden on Eltofts estate. 

50. Acridotheres melanosternus, the Ceylon Mynah, or Cattle 


they are comparatively rare on the hills to what they are in low- 
country. In Kurunégals, this was one of the commonest of cage 


birds, and not unfrequently it would be found perfectly: free, but 


G1. Enlabes plilogenys, the Hill Mynah. Very numerous. 
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62. Palumbus Torringtonia, the Ceylon Wood-pigeon. 


Fairly numerous in suitable localities. I procured a fine we 
in the jungle reservation below Killarney estate, 

53. Ghaleophaps Indica, the Bronze-winged Dove. I saw a 
single-example of this dove. In 1876 I caught one ina rat-trap 


that IT had set for jungle-fowl on an elephant path in Dikoyn. — | ; 
Bamboo jungles seem to be the most favourite localities for this 


bird, or damp open glades. I have seen them on the railway line 


near Liberia estate, Polgahawela, almost in greater numbers than = _ 


anywhere else. 


54. Gallus Lafayettii, the Jungle-fowl. Numerous, but less 


eo than at a lower level. 


55. Galloperdiz dicalcarata, the Ceylon Spur-fowl. Very 


Common. 


56. Turnix Taigoor, the Black-breasted Bustard-quail. Mr. 


Roberts and myself flushed three on the Bopataléwa patanas, 


They are numerous in such localities, and not unfrequently in open 
chena in Sabaragamuwa. They usually affect grass land. 
57. Erythra phenicura, the White-breasted Water-hen. Mr, 


Roberts states that he has seen or heard this bird. This is very © 2 


probable, as I once flushed one in a large swamp in the Agras in 
1874. It is, however, rare on the hilla. 
58. Gallinago stenura, the Pin-tailed Snipe. The “ first 


snipe of the season” in Bagawantaliwa was shot by Mr. Hadden, — 


of Kotiyigala estate on the Bagawantaliwa patannas, on the 24rd 


September. I did not see the bird myself in order to identify it, — 


but I have little doubt that tt was «a Pin-tail. There seems ~ 


to be a variety of opinion with regard to the arrival of Snipein 
Ceylon. I have always found that the Grey Wagtail and the” 
Snipe arrive either together or within o week of each other, the — 
Wagtail arriving first. Lost year I flushed a Snipe on the ard of 

September, and have known a “bag” made in Kurun¢galaon the 
first week during this month. Iam of opinion, however, that at ~ 


the time of their coming to the country they drop into the first 
place that cuits them, from which they spread. This theory may 
confirm the fact of extraordinary numbers being found in par- 
ticular fields at particular periods of the year. 


59. Tringoides hypoleucus, the Common Sand-piper. I saw , 


one example of this species on the river close to the “* Campion 


ford.” Mr. Roberts informs me of an interesting fact hitherto 
unknown I believe—viz., that the Common Sand- -piper can dive — 
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and swim under water. Mr. Roberts assured me he saw this bird 
~~ swim some distance “beautifully” (to use his own phrase) 
under water. This may be known to sportsmen, but I cannot 
ty ‘say I bave heard of eo strange a proceeding on the part of a 
: “snippet” before, much leas have had the good fortune to wit- 
‘ness it. 
'_ -‘With this species I close my list of birds from the Bagawan- 
 ‘taliiwa District, observed at a most interesting period of the year 
with regard to migration. It must not be supposed, however, 
that it comprises the entire avifauna of the locality in question ; 
my object being more to show the ornithological peculiarities of 
«  aparticular month. I trast to be able to supplement these remarks 
_. later on by giving a complete list, in order to illustrate the migra- 
tion of birds to the hill-country of Ceylon. 
I append an analysis of my Paper, indicating such species as are | 
peculiar or indigenous, resident species, and migrants, that I 
_ hope may be of interest to naturalists or collectors of our Ceylon 


birds. 

i eit SYNOPSIS, 

yee Indigenous. Acridoth. melanosternus 
ss Bipiz. Kelaarti Eulab. philogenys 
—_- Glaue. castanonotum Pal. Torringtonie 
‘te Pal. calthrope Gal. Lafayettii 

e Lor. Indicus Gallop. bicalearata 
- + Chry. Stricklandi : 

S Meg. flavifrons Resident. 

i! Cissa ornata Syroium indrani 

Te Hypoth. Ceylonensis Cent. rufipennis 
~~ Cul. Ceylonensis i Harpactes fasciatus 
PB. Stop. sordida Alcido bengalensis 
SS Turdua spiloptera Hal. Smyrnensis 
het One. imbricata Coll. Francies 
hy Myioph. Blighi Peri. flammeus 
a Rel. pencillata Prat. bicola 
- \ Mal. rufescens Cop. saularis 
Pom. melanurus Turdus Kinnisi 
‘ leip. nigri Pyecnon. hemorrhous 





Orthot. sutoriua 
Cistic. cursitans 
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i TAMIL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 


CONNECTED WITH 
_ PADDY CULTIVATION IN THE JAFFNA DISTRICT. 


— = 


35 4 By J. P. Lewis, Esq., 0.c.8. 


<< 


_ Iya previous Paper I mentioned that peculiar ceremonies 

were practised, and a conventional language spoken, by the 

Tamils* of Ceylon, as well as by the Siphalese, during the 
operations | of paddy cultivation, 

I have since collected information on this subject in the 

_ Jaffna Peninsula from different sources, and I have hencet 

om been able to compile an account of these ceremonies, which 

it may be interesting to compare with the descriptions of 


s . the ceremonies practised by the Kandyans and Low-country ~ 


4 _ Sighalese already recorded by Messrs. levers and Bell. 

ft is a rule among the Tamils, as among the Siphalese, 
i: that after the New Year's Day, which is the tirst day of the 
- month CAittirai, and falls on the 1ith or 12th of April, no 


x 


es work of any kind should be begun, except at a “lucky hour.” 
i eee eee eee 
y © A list of Tamil threshing-floor words is annexed to the Paper 
ag above referred to, 

sr TI may state that [ do not pretend to have myself been on eye- 
re witness of all the ceremonies hervinafter detailed. This would have been 
uy, “practically impossible. The cultivators are very chary of performing 
them in the presence of a stranger, more especially of a European. I 
Bh _ may add, that it is not easy to get an intelligent account of them from 
rk 


_ the natives, and those who are capable of giving such an account affect 
to consider them too trivial and ridiculous to describe. It must not be 
See "supposed that all the ceremonies described in this Paper are performed 
Seiten every occasion of paddy cultivation in the Jafina District. ‘This is 
_ the ease only in the more remote Districts, such as Poonaryn (Pidnakeri) 
aed Karachchi; in others many details are omitted, or the ceremonies, 
be _ with the exception of the choosing of a lucky hour, are neglected alto- 
eho, aa in the neighbourhood of Jaffna. 


ae. 
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This can be ascertained either from the village astrologer 
(echdttiri) or by consulting one of the Tamil almanacs." 
Paddy cultivation forms no exception to this rule. It is 
of the utmost tmportance that every operation connected 
with it should be commenced on an auspicious day, for it is 
believed that the good or ill-fortune of the undertaking is 
decided by the infinence of the asterism that governs 
the day upon which the work is begun. For instance, 
with respect to sowing and reaping, the rule is, 
Qedamia dggo yselws ogalyn gerg (chersayl 
cittum Putanil arusiyum dkatu) “sowing should not be 
done on Tuesday, nor reaping on Wednesday”; while, as 
regards threshing, it is believed that if the day be domi- 
nated by a malevolent star, the crop is liable to be pilfered 
by the Ailis (mischievous sprites, who correspond to the 
Siphalese yaksayé). This is set forth with due precision in 
the following stanza :— 


Q@raide usHe ger pre 

Gi gueQenw Se ge pio 

aqme gow Wa Ger gin 

ues Ge pey Gergen 

Qqube ow pa arfishusyss aolDararegin 

Syst Ora’ sagnh Oargpge® APougpte, 

Fraviyil pattil onrum 

Intupannoyril oprum 

Faruputay munril onrum 

Manmokat keddil onrum 

Irupatil oprun karik hiyal pudaik kili hollum 

Kuru Pukar irandu nanrdm holuii chidu mitippatathé. 

{On Sunday the Aufis will carry away one-tenth ;on Monday, 

one-eleventh ; on the following Wednesday, one-third ; on Tuesday, 
one-eighth; on Saturday, one-twentieth ; Thureday and Friday, 
thesa two are good for a bountiful threshing.”] 


In addition to these precantions it ia necessary, before the 
commencement of any undertaking, that the assistance of 


* 


a 
SS 


: There are ot least three of these in use in Faltna: bee published 
there, and the others at Colombo and Madras. See Note 1, at end. 
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| the god Pillaiyér* should be invoked and a ponkal T 
‘performed in his honour. It is usual, at thesame time, to - ee 
tA pay similar honours to any deity to whom the nearest j 
temple or grove is dedicated.f © 
fe The operation which falls earliest in the work of cultiva- 
tion is manuring. At the lucky hour the first basket of 
manure is carried to the field, and a small portion of the field 
__ selected at hap-hazard is manured and dug with a mamoty. 
| * “The Son.” ‘This is the common designation in the Northern 
- Province of the god Kayéser, or Kagepari. He is also called by the 
zeke cultivators Periyapiray or Periyavay “the Great One". He is a son of . 
_ « Siva and Durga (Parvati). and is the god of wiedem and remover of 
‘| obstacles. 
——s * le is lord of the troops of the mischievous and malignant imps, 
© who are supposed to cause obstacles and difficulties, and is therefore in- . 
 'ydked at the commencement of all undertakings. His bloated,dwarfish, 
Ware and distorted appearance, which is like that of the gavas of Siva, over \ 
ss whom he presides, indicates sensuality and love of good living, while bis 
ae elephant’s head is said to typify « combination of wiedom, or rather of : : 
. a cunning and sagacity."— Hinduism, by Professor Monier Williams, 


Ss -p. 165 (Sinhalese Gansa, Gayesa, Gapapati). 

Bast .. Inthe Nerth-Centfal Province the villagers worship a god called 
| .__ Puliar, who, according to them, heals their diseases and affords them 
- belp in various ways. They say they trust Puliar to obtain help in 
has . this world, and Buddha for happiness in the next world.” Keport 
wt- _by Rev. J. Ireland Jones, quoted in Ceylon Observer. 


. ao “ And on the middle porch god Ganesha— 

“Aalgs With disk and hook—to bring wisdom and wealth, 
es, Propitious sate, wreathing bis sidelong trunk.” 
ms — Light of Ana, 


+ Rice is boiled in milk in a new earthen pot, or ina brass pot cleaned 
for the occasion. Plantains, curds, and ghee are offered with the rice— 
also jakfruit, mangoes, lemons, &c. Camphor is then burned, and 
homage paid to the god. 
t “Indra” ((Intiron ) is lord of the clouds, rains, seasons, crops, &c., 
and he is worshipped at the season of sowing and reaping; but the 
chief honours appear to be paid to Piffaiydr. Indra (Sanskrit) — “the 
rainer™', “the irrigator™ ;, dndu = “drops of rain.” 
Pr Winslow has + sanud¢é4y-0 [halappaichchakharam]: “A diagram 
' in astrology in the form of a plough wo determine on the best day for | 
"ek beginning the ploughing of the season. I have not, however, heard 
of an instance in Jaffna of the adoption of this method of discovering 
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This forms the inauguration of the work of cultivation. 

As in the Jaffna District ploughing is carried on between 
April and September, whenever a fall of rain affords an 
opportunity for it, it is necessary early in the (Tamil) year 
to be prepared for this operation. Accordingly, the ceremony 
of yoking the oxen is performed during the first half of the 
month CAittirai (April—May). At one of the hours fixed 
for this purpose, a pair of very tame oxen, often decorated 
with garlands of flowers, red ochre, saffron powder, &c., 1s 


tuken to the field with a yoke and a plough, and after the — 


land-owner has paid the usual homage to Pulaiydr, by split- 
ting a cocoanut in the field,* he yokes the bulls together, 
making them face towards the north or east.f He and his 

* According to one of my informants this should be done in the 
north-western corner, In the Deviyanné-ddnd ceremony of the Sipha- 
lese, the Madupuriyd breaks a cocoanut (see C. A, 5. Journal, 1883, 
p- 59), und it is remarkable that this ia called Gapa-deviyon-gahanand, 
Guna-devigéd — Piljaiydr (see note* anté), so that this act of the Mailu- 


purayé’s has the same object as bas that of the Tamil cultivator, viz., ” 


to sacrifice to Pillaiydr. Probably some of the Hindu ceremonies have 
been retained by the Sighalese after their origina! significance and inten- 


tion have become obscured or forgotten. There can be no doubt that 


the practice of these ceremonies by the Siphalese is of ancient origin, 
and is not an importation from their Tamil neighbours. In fact, the 


ceremonies are more complicated, and have suffered less detrition among 


the Siphalese than among the Tamils, This is one reason why I think 
‘¢ «a mistake to attribute the addiction of the Siphalese all over the 
Island to fragments of the Hindd cult, mainly to the fact that the later 
Kandyan kings were Tamils and Hindis, or to the discovery by the Sip- 
halese people (Kandyans) after a trial of Buddhism that asa religion it 
was inadequate for their wants. The Siphslese were Hinds before 


they were Buddhists, and though they adopted Buddhism (cirea 


246 n.c.), the mass of the people never entirely gave up Hinddism, and 


‘retained many of the belief and practices connected with it. Buddhism — 


was grafted on to Hinduism. 


+ “Amongst the four cardinal points, the north and east were — a 
‘always preferred, and of these the east. The south was highly objec- ; 


tionable, as the realms of the Indian Plato, Yama, were situate there. 


“The north was liked, because the abode of Siva was in that direction, 


Sunrise and sunset must have operated in deciding the merits of the 


east and west."—Arichandra, by Sir M. Coomara Swamy, note on — ut 


p- 241. 
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men then plough three elliptical farrows, either to show 


how the work is to be done, or perhaps in order to test the 
implements. All those who are present then congratulate 
the field-owner, and they signify their approval of the 
work, and their participation in it, by touching the plough- 
handle.* | 

This preliminary ceremony having been performed, the 
cultivators are ready to plough at any time when there is a 
fallof rain. So scrupulous are some of them, that when, 
as sometimes happens, rain falls early in the (Tamil) year, 
and before the yoking ceremony has been performed, they 


would rather forego the chance of ploughing altogether, 


than commence it without having observed the proper 
preliminaries. 

It is considered an advantage ‘if the oxen used in 
ploughing are mamay and marumakan—i. e., “uncle” and 


“nephew "—and if, as is usually the case, there are two 


ploughs at work in one field,t the men in charge of them 


* should also be uncle and nephew. 


- 


It may interest the present Director of Public Instruc- 
tion to learn that in constructing the plough the following 
rules as to materials should be observed, if possible -— 


Lidy wL_enmer Palai padavrdl 
wero Froyf Pankirdy méli 


eranr GarapeHiraw 
angered gréere 
Lye fori ge poh 
4YSly® 228 gar 
ust Boi geo. 


Adrai Koluchchirdy 
Karunkdl: érikal 
Punnaip putu nukam 
Putup piddu atti ndr 
Pannai Kiddittadi. 


* See C. A, 5. Journal, 1883, p. 55, note on “the practice of touching 
objects to baffle the evil chance,” 

7 The fact that two ploughs are generally used at the same time 
in a field (sometimes there are as many as five or six), both going over 
the same ground, is an answer to the objection sometimes made to the 
introduction of ploughs of s better pattern, viz., that they require more 
men to work them than do the native ploughs. It is true that a Jaffna 
plough only requires one man to work it, but then there is usually another 
plough following it: and thongh this second plough does not make the 
same furrow as the first, itdoes work that would bave been done by the 
first plough were the latter of an improved pattern. | 
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which the accompanying sketch (No. 1) of a Jaffna 
plough*® will help to explain. 


The plough is made of four distinct pieces of wood. In 
one of these the padaral, a diminutive iron share (ol), is 
inserted, and it is fixed in its place by a small piece of wood 
called the foluchchirdy. The other two are the handle 
(mél:) and the pole (¢rital). According to the rules, then, 
these pieces should all be of different kinds of wood, the 
padaval of pala: (Ceylon ironwood), the handle of panAiray 
(a tree of which I do not know the English or scientific 
name), the solwchchirdy of kérai (a kind of thorny shrub, 
Webera tetrandra), the pole of ebony, the yoke of Alex- 
andrian laurel,f and its pegs of pannai,t while the ropes 
(pudddn kayiru) for attaching the oxen to it should be 
made of fibre from the ati tree.§ 

‘Jt seems, however, that the ostensible reason for using 
these woods is not their peculiar suitability for the purpose, 
but to ensure that in the ensuing season there may be 
neither too much nor too little rain for the paddy. 

The cord that attaches the pole to the yoke is called the 
nantar.| 

A field is usually ploughed three times, at intervals of 
two or three days.) There is no mud-levelling in the 


* Plate No. 1 (see note 2). The shaft is not quite long enough 
in the sketch. 

7 Siphalese, domba; Calophyllum inophyllum, L. 

} Siphalese, ral-ghela ¥ 

§ @ Bawhinta racemosa, L. There are two species, viz. (1) 
aru 28) (hiddaiti ), the rind of which is wed for withes, Bawhinw 
parviflora, L.; (2) B@@e0 SH (tiruvdtti), a flower-tree sacred to Siva, 
also medicinal, Bauhinia tomentosa, L.""—Wins, Probably the first 
species is meant. 

| There is a proverb, P@eypaile sheeOs das glue 
(uadu ufavilé nanfai teriffatupdla), ** Like the snapping of the yoke-tie, 
when the plough has done half its work.” Percival, 4,050, 

q Viz. PeSaGur, (aileveduppu), breaking ground ; eipe re 
ty (ujaci-raddippu) or wean (marat), second ploughing; and 
aper@ypis & Loe) (miinrdm ulwrw), third ploughing. 
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Jaffoa District, except occasionally in Pinakari and Kar- 
achchi. The oplawacion: generally depends entirely upon 
rain,” and in consequence there is usually only one 
cultivation of paddy in the year.t 

Sowing takes place in August—September. There 1s no 
fall of rain at this season: the fields are sown dry (puluts- 
vitaippu), and the seed then remains in the ground without 
germinating until the preliminary rains of the North-Bast 
monsoon begin to fall. 


Qn the auspicious day, which, according to the tTules - 


above-quoted, can never be a atindiy, the land-owner or his. 
son prepares a small quantity of raw rice from the paddy 
which he had stored up for seed, and sends it to the village 
temple to be boiled and offered to the deity to whom the 
temple is dedicated. Milk, young cocoanuts, betel, camp- 


hor, and benzoin, and all the other accompaniments of a — 


ponkal are sent with the rice. 

At the lucky hour a handful of seed-paddy and a mamoty 
are taken to the field, and after splitting a cocoanut to 
Pillaiyfir, facing towards the north,} the land-owner sows 
the seed, and hoes it in with the mamoty ; and in this oper- 


ation he is assisted by his servants. The sowing is thus 


inaugurated. 
Reaping takes place in the month Tui Sears Nev 


* Fields of which the cultivation depends entirely upon rain are 
called tog eau (mdgdvdri fields), Mdnadeiri is a corruption of wind 
cdri om'* aky-water.” 

t There are three cultivations in the year, viz., (1) sreuGurain 
(idlapékam ) =» “ the regular crop,” which is chiefly of paddy sown in 


August—September, and harvested in February— March. Varaku, chdmi, 


and other dry grainsare alsocultiyated. (2) Podure.n ( chirupdkam) 

==“ the little crop,” of peas (payaru), S&e., and near tanks quick-ripening 
se Ser in February—March, and over within two months, (3) 
@ecuGurab figaippdham) = “ middle crop,” of chillies, onions, 
&e.; and in Tenmipidehi and Pachchilaippalli, (if there is enongh water 


in the tanks,) of paddy, which ia sown at the end of April and reaped 


in Jone. 
} Vide ante, p. 307, note. * 


A 
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| ruary). It must not bedone ona ‘Wednesday. At the lucky 


hour the land-owner makes a rough extempore image of 


Ganésa out of a handful of moist cow-dung, decorates it ‘with 


the tops of arwhu grass," * which is sacred to this and other 


gods, and after doing psi to it, leaves his house, taking care 


to pass by a lichted lamp and a full water-pot—the latter 
placed on a heap of paddy in front of his house. The 
mouth of this pot is filled up by a cocoanut surrounded by 
five or more (but always some odd number of) mango 
leaves.{ On his way to the field, if he has to pass a temple 
he does not omit to make his devotionsthere. On reaching 
his field he splits a cocoanut, and reaps a few of the ears of 
paddy, and takes them home with him, passing by the lamp 


and water-pot as before. In the inner room of his house 


he hangs up a few of the ears, and treads out the paddy 


from those remaining. 


The paddy he places in a small old basket, which he 


hands to his wife. She receives it with both hands, and, 


facing north,t either keeps the paddy or boils it at once 


as “new rice.”§ 


This “ new rice” is eaten at the lucky hour, and a little 
raw rice, with the usual accompaniments, is sent to the 
village temple to be boiled and offered as a ponhal to the 
deity. The reaping is then proceeded with. 

But it is the “threshing ” that the cultivators have to be 
the most punctilious about. It is commenced on one of the 


auspicious days—Thursday or Friday (or sometimes on 


Sunday), but never on a Wednesday—and continued on 


= Cynidon ‘decision, Pers. See C. A. 5. Journal, 1580, pp. 7-8, for 
a full account of this grass, by Mr. W. Ferguson. 


t The ait tz lamp also has five or seven or some odd number 


of wick-spou 

t So the Sighalese set apart ona post three handfuls of ripe oars 
for Kaferogama Deriyo (the Kantasuvimi of the Tamils; Skanda, the 
god of War). (C.A, 8. Journal, 1883, p. 48.) 

§ This appears to correspond to the “New Rice-feast™ ¢ Alut-bal- 
hema) of the Siphalese, except that the latter takes place after the 
threshing is concluded. (Journal, 1580, p. 50; 1883, p. 56.) 
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successive nights. A threshing-floor ( kalam ) is prepared— 


‘Jevelling and smoothing a portion of the field in a circular 


shape. | 7 
The boundary line of this circle 1s strewn with pieces of 


_ bark or leaves of margosa* and bits of the pirandat — 


creepert. This is in order to form 4 “euard-cord 
(kévathodi){ against the Aelis. An extempore image of 
Ganésais made of cow-dung, as usual, by one ofthe servants, 
hence called the Pillaiyérpélan, and decorated with arwku 
grass. Piisai is then performed to it—i. ¢., camphor and 
henzoin intense are burned before it, and offerings made of 





———T 


* There is a saying Gude@ GaritvCurSeu (péychchw véppilai 
polé) 1s Thargosa. leaves before a demon.” (Percival, 4.055.) The 
Kandyans nse margosa with the same object. (See C. A. &. Journal, 
1gg6, p. 49.) In the low-country the ricks are frequently encircled 
with young cocoanut leaves or jungle creepers (C. A. 5. Journal, 1883, 
‘p. 48), no doubt as a “ guard-cord.” 

{ There must be some peculiar potency also in the pirandai 
creeper. See Mr. Fowler's account of the Panikkan's use of it aa o 
sort of charm. (Jbid, pp. 15—16.) It is the Airgssa of the Sinhalese 
(Ibid, 1980, p. 49; 1883, p. 49.) Moormen have the same opinion of its 
efficacy as acharm. “A species of sun-flower (Aelicophilum)"— Clough, 
Piraadai is not given by Winslow. 

{ Idid not find that in the Jeffoa Peninsula circles were drawn on 
the threshing-floor of ashes, as among the Sighalese, but I dare say there 
ia such a practice among the Tamils also. I see Winslow gives as 
meaning of €7@ev@ edi, (Adralseyya) “to make (with a atraw-rope) 
diagrams on the ground, &c., to defend the grain from demons.” With 





‘respect to the aumber of circles drawn, the Kandyans whom I have. 


questioned on the point ssid that there should be three concentric * 
circles, This agrees with what Mr. Bell found in the low-country, In 
Kégalls the number is seven. In addition to Knox, Davy, and Brodie, 
Sirr also gives a short description of Sinhalese threshing-floor ceremonies, 
and he, too, states that three circles are described, one within the other, 
at the mystic rite when the paddy is trodden out. (Ceylon and the 
Cingalese, Vol. L, p. 151.) 

_ Among the Siphalese the substitute for the image of Pillaiyar seems 
to be the muftd (see C. A. S. Journal, 1583, p. 49), “ the great grani- 
father,” which may be vither a round stone (ibid, 1880, p. 49) or an 


~unhusked cocoanut (arakpol). Mutta in Mr, Bell's Paper should be 
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plantain fruit, betel, &c., the worshipper doing obeisance 
by crossing the forencins 3 in front of his face, and striking 
his temple three times with closed fist. 

A stake (politkaddaij)—which, if itis to be a protection 
against the #idlis, should be of the wood of the strychnos 
tree (Adfichirai )," but is generally of some hard wood, 
such as vidatial or tiruk-hondal,f—is next fixed by the 
chief farm-servant (who is hence called the Kaddaippédlan ) 
in the centre of the circle, with a few ears of paddy and a 
few margosa leaves tied at the top of it. If the floor is of 
loose soil, mats are spread round the stake ; if not the bare 
ground is used as a threshing-floor. Water, in which fresh 
macerated cow-dung has been soaked, is sprinkled over the 
floor to purify it. The usual cocoanut is split, and then the 
Kaddaippolan (usually an elderly man) takes some ears 
from the rick, and holding them over his head with the 
goad (polimildrz) or the flail (rélai-a!) walks three times — 
round the stake,{ He places the ears at the foot of the 
stake, standing with his face towards the north or east. 
He is followed by all the other servants ( pé/lamarkal), each 
carrying sheaves of ears, and depositing them round the 
stake, until there is a sufficient quantity for threshing to 
commence. The men then pull down the heap (pérppai) 
and spread ont the sheaves conveniently for threshing. 





* Sirychnos nur-vomiea ; Siphalese, goda-hadurn, 

{ Cassia fistula, L; Sighalese, ply{a. 

+t This resembles the procedure in the Rayigam KGralé. The 
Sighalese dispense with the stake, the place of which is taken by the 
mutid. Instead of the chief servant it is “any goyiyd reputed fortu- 
nate.” He walks three times round the mutid, and places the sheaf 
on it. Instead of facing towards the north or east, he looks “im the ‘ 
direction fixed by the astrologer with reference to the nghefa." But 
in the ceremony immediately following, the chief goiyyd (the hagdaip- 
pélon) carries the dei goyiyd (rélai-il) round the corn. The Jaffna 
ceremony, in fact, seems to be an abridgment of that followed in Rayi- 
gam Koralé. In ‘the Siyané Koralé the cultivator walks seven times 
round the arakeala—the hole in the centre of the circle in which the 
charms are placed. (See C. A. 5. Journal, 1683, pp. 49, 51.) 
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"While engaged in these operations they keep up shouting 
the auspicious word “ poli,” “poli,” for good luck." — 

Three pairs of buffaloes or bullocks having been linked 
together in a row (nadaiyan kodi) are led into the heap of 
- paddy, and the biggest of the six is tied to the stake. This 
~~ animal is called pérppainadaiyan, and those further from it 
 vaddinadaiyar. The last is called the chdduedyan. A man 

=e (pérppaippélan) then drives them round and round the 
~ Fe stake, abreast of each other, with repeated applications of a 
x thick stick (polimiléru) to their hides and shouts of “ poll, 
__ poli,”"* until the grain is all trodden out from the ears. 
__ Not until then are the oxen released or allowed even to be 
_. taken to water; neither will the Kaddaippdlan leave the 
__ threshing-floor until all the ricks of paddy have been 
< y threshed, and his food is supplied to him there. When the 
oxen are taken out from the floor for the last time each day, 

. one of the servants takes a wisp of straw, and pulls the tail of 
the one nearest the stake, and then puts the straw on the 
Li The completed heap of threshed paddy is greeted with 
' shouts of “poli,” and the straw is collected and tossed by 
‘means of a bent stick (cdlai-al or vélai-haran )t vo leeward of 
"the threshing-floor. When nearly all the straw has been 
so collected into heap, the oxen are taken off the threshing- 
Bhs floor. Four of the men then starting, each from one of the 
cardinal points of the floor, and facing the stake, in a sitting 
posture heap up the paddy with their hands. In this 
operation they move round towards the right, following 
+ each other in a circle,and when they come back each to his 
___ place in rotation, they stop, and the rest of the ceremony is 
ba performed by the Aaddaipélan, who walks round the heap 


ri a ‘to the right three times in a stooping posture between 
them and the heap of grain, and smoothes and levels the top 
Bors. *. 

ss "The Coorg ryots shout “pol¢! pol! Devaré.” (C. A. S. Journal, 
,-- 1883,p.81.) In the Kalatera District, on the other hand, it seems that the 


Fe bullock-drivers are not allowed to shout to their animals. (Jbid, p. él.) 
= That is, the labourer. Curiously enough the name given to this — 
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and sides. Holding his right arm with his left hand" 
he marks on the top and sides of the heap with his finger 


representations of the trident (chti/am) of Siva, at the four 


cardinal points, and also certain diagrams, generally circles, 


_ ornamented with tridents.¢ A cow-dung representation 


of Pillaiydr is again made, and, adorned with aruku grass, is 
placed on the heap with split cocoanuts and the knife osed 
in splitting them. Rice is then boiled and offered to 
Pillaiyér. A twisted straw rope is put round the heap as 
a guard-cord (#deathodi) until the winnowing takes place. 
The men having thus taken measures to protect Aavateheyya 
(the heap) against the Ait/is,are at liberty to leave the thresh- 
ing-floor fora time. In case another heap of paddy has to 
be threshed the same night, the paddy already threshed is 
heaped in the east corner of the floor to await winnowing 
after the other rick has been threshed. 

Some of the prevalent superstitions with respect to these 
kiilis may be noticed here. The Aih's are supposed to be 
mischievous, and to favour, or disfavour, the farmer according 
as they are propitiated by him or not. They will remove 
paddy from a neighbouring floor to the one favoured by 
them, from high to lowland, from east to west, and to 

* In «a Kandyan picture of a Salweadana Nilamé (Master of the 
Fobes) be is handing the Crown in this manner to the king, It is 
meant to show reverence or respect. 

f Tridents ore always introduced into the figures drawn by the 


Sigbalese cultivators, both Kandyan and Low-country, but it does 
not appear that they understand what it signifies. (C. A. 5. Journal, 


1883, p. 55.) Neither did Sirr understand whet they intended to— 


represent. He says the circles are quartered by a cross, the four 
points of which are terminated by a “character resembling o written 
letter M." (Ceylon and the Cingalese," Vol. 1, p. 151,) reason 
there is this resemblance in the florid tridents in the 

given by Davy, and in the Pasdun Koralé diagram, (C, A. 5. Journal, 
1883, p. 79.) 

Ina Buddhist religious picture in my possession all the gods attendant 
upon Buddha, except Siva, are represented holding a trisiia in one hand 
and a sword (fagucqa) in the other. ‘The trident isa common emblem 
at Jaffna, | 
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leeward; bat not to windward.* Accordingly, a man will 
not thresh on the same day as his neighbour, if the latter's 


_ threshing-floor is to the south-west of his.f He is angry 


if his neighbour, with a threshing-floor thus favourably 
situated with respect to his, begins to thresh his paddy at 


the same time as he does. The neighbour, on the other 
~ hand, congratulates himself on the prospective assistance of 
_ the Aélis, who will pilfer the paddy from the other man, 


and bring ‘it to his threshing-floor ; and seizes the oppor- 
tunity to propitiate them, and so begin his threshing under 
the most favourable conditions. 

If a high festival is going on in the village temple, no 


_ threshing is allowed to be carried on onthat dayin the village. 


No empty vessel or basket can be carried past the 


threshing-floor while the threshing is going on, and there 


are instances of wayfarers being detained at the floor, if 
they happen to pass it at such a time. The upsetting of a 
basket or vessel, or the overturning of a hut ( kudil)t or 


‘anything that. happens inadvertently, is considered an 


unlucky omen. Every turn taken by the men engaged in 
any of these ceremonies should be to the right, not to the 


_ Teft,§ and even the oxen are made to conform to this 





ce ——s 


* This ix shrewd of the Aujis,—they do not like to have the wind 

inst them. 

7 Atthe time of harvest in the Jaffna District (February—March) 
the North-East monsoon is blowing, hence the South-West would be 
the leeward. 2 

1 A hut is like an exaggerated umbrella made of palmyra leaves, 
used for sheltering cattle, stacks, &c. 

§ In “A Lady's Cruise in « French Man-of-War,” Miss Gordon- 
Cumming, describing the consecration of a Roman Catholic church in 
Samoa, says : 1 grieve to have to record that, in leading the procession 
round the foundstions of the new charch, he (the Bishop) Kast A the turn 
widdershina.. 1 believe that this is contrary to ecclesiastical custom, and, 
of course, to my Scottish mind it suggested grievous misfortunes in store.” 
—Vol. L, p- 120. To the word widderahins the authoress appends the 
following note: “Or more correctly, in old Celtic parlance, tuaphol— 
that is to say, turn contrary to the course of the sun, keeping the 
left hand towards the centre. It was only used when invoking a curse, 








as opposed to the turn driswl, which invoked s blessing on the object 
round which the turn was made. The superstition is common ora 


Janda in whose early mythology sun-worship held s place.” (See “From 


the Hebrides to the Himalayas,” Vol. L, p. 203.) 
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rule. But it will help to thwart the Aches if the oxen are 
made to take one or two turns to the left, instead of to the 
right, when commencing operations, 

[tis unlucky for men or animals to pass out from the 
threshing-floor, except at the proper entrance (Aalaviisal ) 
on thé east side. 

Next comes the winnowing, The winnows to be used 
are marked with tridents. in cow-dung. After the usual 
ponkal to Pillaiyér, one or two mata are spread on that 
side of the threshing-floor which is exposed to the wind 
(which at this time comes from the North-East), and paddy 
is poured from the winnows along the windward edge of 
the mats, so that the chaff flies off to the leeward, leaving 
the grain ina heap. It isan unlnocky omen if one of the 
winnows upsets, or is blown off by the wind ; and if in the 
act of sifting the winnow strikes against the heap, a trident 
1s at once marked on the place in the heap where the latter 
was touched by the winnow. 

The paddy is formed into an oblong heap of uniform 
width, and the surface is made as smooth as possible. A 
line is traced with a corner of the winnow along the ridge 
_of the heap, and tridents are similarly marked at each end 
of the heap, and in the middle,” thus :— 





The cow-dung (Pillawér )is then placed on the paddy- 
heap, and the twisted straw rope is put round the heap as - 
before.t These precautions are necessary until the paddy 
is measured, as itis supposed, after the measuring, to be 
secure from the filia. 

Before the paddy is measured, a winnow is plunged into 
the heap, and filled up well with paddy, which is kept apart 
to be given to the temple As thank-offering. This paddy 

* A similar practice is followed by some of the Galle cultivators, 
(C. A. & Journal, 1883, p. 55.) 

¢ The Kandyans put « twisted straw rope round the paddy after 
the winnowing. (Jéid, 1840, p. 49.) 
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is called mfsupali.* The measuring of the hesp is then 
proceeded with, and the land-owner gives the cultivators or 
servants their proper shares, and his tithe to the renter. 


‘Sometimes the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, dhoby, 


and tom-tom beater—the Audimakkalt employed. by the 
land-owner—are called, and their dues paid to them in kind ; 
and paddy is also dealt out to beggars. After this, at 
a lucky hour, he has the rest of the paddy removed to his 


house, and stored in the loft in large ola baskets, which are 


closed at the tops by being stitched with palmyra olas. 
The paddy required for seed is kept exposed to the sun for 
three successive days, and then placed in a corner of the 


house to cool. On an auspicious day it is atored in ola 


baskets. 


The harvest having thus been concluded, the farmer — 


performs a poxkal at a neighbouring temple in honour of 


Pillaiydr, Indra, and other deities, and lastly in honour of his 


kéniydlar, the ancestors from whom he inherited his 
lands. | 

When any of these ceremonies are performed, everything 
muat be done strictly according toancient precedent ; and, as 
Ihave said before, any accident, however trivial, is looked 
upon as a bad omen, and therefore every precaution is taken 
to prevent the occurrence of one. After any ceremony has 
been performed, the chief actor in it takes care not to give 


* anything away from his house thesame day, such as paddy, 








* Litersily, “grain abundance,” a euphemistic word, See my 
Psper on the Language of the Threshing-floor, It is the afydla or 
Deviyonné-vi of the Sighalese which is offered to the gods, and more 
especially to the goddess Pattini and to Kataragama Deviyé. (C..A. 8. 
Journal, 1880, p. 60; 1883, p. 58.) It seema also that some of this 
new rice goes to Buddha, or rather to the vihard, (Jd., 1880, p. 50; 
1883, p. 56.) 

+ There is an accurate account of the eighteen Audimakhaj by 
the late Jaffoa Kachchéri Mudasliyar, printed with the Administration 
Report of the Government Agent of the Northern Province for 1889, 
p. 144 a. 

{ The Kandyans observe the same custom. (See Journal, 1880, 
p- 50, and Journal, 1883, p. 55, extract from Koox.) 
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oil, salt, or money ; ; but there is no objection to his receiving 


such articles.* 

There are many superstitions connected with agriculture, 
generally among the more primitive Tamil peasantry. For 
instance, certain days fixed by astrologers or the almanacs 
are called “worm days" ( pufena/! ),and anything sown on 
such days is supposed to be liable to be-eaten by worms. 
On some days the sap is supposed to run up, and therefore 
on them fruit trees may be planted, while on other days it is 
supposed to run down, and such days are suitable for the 
planting of bulbs.f 

Various charms? are used to prevent the attacks of 
flies, worms, crabs, and other pests, Olas, sprinkled with 
saffron-water, and previously charmed by the repetition over 
them of manfirams for hours together, are tied to the plants 
for this purpose. Sometimes with the same object the 
cultivator makes a vow of a new earthen pot with which to 
celebrate a pontal after the reaping of the erops. 

There is still a widely-prevailing belief in the evil-eye 


(kannéru) and the evil-tongue (ndsiru).§ The visitor who 


ae ee 


~ Superstition and self-interest are here in most convenient 
nent. 1 
“+ Cf. the American song quoted by Mr. Bell :— 
“If ye plant yer corn on the growin’ moon, 
And put up the lines for crows, 
You'll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too, 
If it's decent land where't grows. 
“But potatoes now are a different thing, 
They want to grow down, that ia plain ; 
And don't ye see you must plant for that 
When the moon is on the wane.” 
(C. A. 5. Journal, 1983, p. 63.) 

{ See Note (3). 

§ Hence the proverb 4a) o Mages sui gon sar osge 
guué arg (hal erihkut lappindlum kan erikkut tappok hiiddtu) — 
“Though one may escape the cast of a stone, he cannot escape the glance 
of an evil-eye.” (Pere., 2216.) “The evil-eye (tr gor) and the 
evil-tongue (Ty) ure feared very generally. ‘Toavert their influence 
as regards fruits, &c., ina garden, it is common to put up some object of 
attraction, as a water-pot whitewashed, inverted on a stump, and dotted 
with black spots, &c. In some enclosures grotesque images are seen." 
(Ibid) ‘These pots may be seen also’in Sinhalese gardens, 
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travels along the roads about Jaffna will not fail to notice 
‘among the tobacco, brinjal, and other crops frequent and 
more or less elaborate “scare-crows” (veruli) of various 
_ grotesque shapes. These are not intended to frighten birds, 

but to be a protection against the evil-eye.* - It is hoped 
that they will divert the attention of the passer-by, and 
prevent his making a too close scrutiny of the crop itseli— 
a scrutiny which might have a baneful effect upon it.T 
‘The use of a conventional language by the cultivators I 
need not here enlarge upon. 


NOTES. 
(1).— ASTROLOGY In AGEICULTURE. 





From the “ Pafichdmhamt for the Tarana year 1806 of the 
Sdlivdkana (1884-5) calculated by Irakundtaiyar son of Santira- 
sékaraiyar, of Nallar, near Jaffna, and printed at the Private Press 
at Vannainakar ( Vannarpannai) Jaffna,” [ extract the following :— 

Several “lucky hours”—generally on different days of the 

* They serve, however, also to keep away monkeys. 

¢ The late Government Agent of the Northern Province, Mr. 
Dyke, on one occasion, in 1867,encamped at Kirativu among the paddy 
fields, and rode round and inspected the paddy just ready to be reaped. 
‘The crop that harvest was a very good one, giving a rent to Government 
of over 3,000 rix-dollars, but next year the rent fell to a little over 
600 rix-dollars. The people attributed the failure of the crop to Mr. 
Dyke's inspection of the fields. This was carrying the evil-eye theory 
rather far, for it was not the crop that was inspected that failed, but the 
succeeding one. [ suppose the former was too far advanced to be 
affected. 

{ The Indian Almanac derives its name Pafichigkam (paiicha five, 
apha, divisions) from its giving the time of commencement and duration of 
five important things—Ist rdram, the Saturday ; 2nd fiti, lunar day ; 3rd 
nokshatram, the constellation for the day ; 4th yéham; Sth haranam. For 
the performance of the many ceremonies which his religion enjoins, it ia _ 
necessary for a Hindd to examine one and all of these five essentials, to 
determine whether the time is propitious or not.” (Paper by Captain 
Mackenzie on the “Paiichaykam" in Indian Aatiquary, Vol. IIL, p. 137.) 
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month—are given for each month, during which a particular 


agricultural operation is carried on, thus :— 


1.—The ploughing festival i Mnaamadini’ }may be begun (1), 
on Thursday, the 7th day of the month Chittirai® at 15} nalikaist 
after dark when the stars Suviti and Vellit are at the zenith in 
the sign Makaram ;§ (2) ‘on Thursday, the 21st of the same month 


at 7 o'clock in the morning, when the human shadow is ten feet 
long, in Mitupam ;(3) the same day, 13 nélikais after dark, when 


the moon ia setting, in Maharam. 


2.— Preparation of the Field.—There are seventeen occasions—- | 


viz., four in April, three in May, four in June, three in July, 
and four in August, on which the fields may be. manured and 
ridges made, &c. The days are Mondays and Thursdays, except 


that there is one Wednesday in May and three in June, and one - 


Friday in August. The favourable hour is, at night six times, in 


the forenoon five times, twice in the afternoon, twice at sunset,once —_ 


at peas; and once at dawn. 





Rey * That i is, April th to May Llth (31 days in ‘Se Tamil month). 


+ Nélikai = Sighalese peya == 24 minutes. 


t Venus. 
§ The Tamil names of the signs of the zodiac are— 
1 Médam == Aries 7 Tulim = Libra 
2 Idapam = Taurus 8 Viruchchikam =< Scorpio 
3 Mitunam == Gemini 9 Tanusu == Sagittarius 
- #Karkkadakam = Cancer 10 Makaram == Uapricornus 
6 Chipkam == Leo ll Kompam = Aquarius . 
6 Kanni == Virgo 12 Mipam = Pisces 


| Though I use the English names of the months, it must be under- 
stood that the months intended begin on the 11th or 12th of the English 
month, or thereabouts; thus, in 1984-85, 
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April means April 11th to May 11th. ] 
May do, May 12th to June 12th. = 
June do. June 13th to July 14th. “ae 
July do. July 14th to August 14th. es 
August do. August 15th to September 14th. 4 
September do. September 15th to October 14th. art 
Qetober do. Onotober 16th to November 13th. os 
November do, November 14th to December 13th. rane % 
December do. December 14th to January 11th, ; A + 
Jancary do. January 12th to February 10th. Reta. 
February do. February 11th to March 11th. _ ae 
March do. March 11th to April 11th. a 
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S.—Somtag —T wo days in June, four in July, four in August, | 


_. three in September, four in October, and three in November,—in 


all twenty times, The favourite days are Wednesday and Friday, 
then Thursday and Sunday ; Monday is chosen once, Tuesday and 


Saturday never, 
4.—Reaping.—Twelve days in Janwhry, seven io February, 
and foor in March, Every day except Tuesday and Saatay 
Time,—generally at sunset or night. 
5.—Heapiag up the Grain for Threshing.—January, February, 


“and March in the asteriamst Kartikai, Tiruvdtirai, A'yiliyam, 


Citiram, Suviti, K4ddai, Uttiridam, Chatayam, Révati, and the 


ilakkinams Mituyam, Karkkadakam, Chipkam, Virnchehikem, and 


Kumpam. 

6.—Threshing.—Thoreday and Friday are the proper days, 
on account of the saying, “if you thresh on Sunday, the kdlis will 
carry away one-tenth, on Monday one-eleventh, on Tuesday one- 


ih eighth, on Saturday, one-twentieth.” 


1.—Bringing home the grain.—Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, the asterims Parani, Urékini, Tiruvitirai, Makam, 





sa Sunday, Toesday, and Saturday sre, as a rule, considered unlucky 
days, Sunday being not quite so bad as the other two.” (Jnd. Ant., 


Vol. IIL, p. 138.) 


J Nakshottiram = Sighslese ugkafa,—These are twenty-seven in 
number, and are the constellations through which the moon in her 
monthly course passes. Great importance is attached to them in 
astrological calculations. They are divided into male, female, and neuter ; 
good, bad, and indifferent ; those which look. upwards, those which look 
downwards, and those which look straightforward. Each nakshaftiram 
is divided into four parts, called poda, and two'and a-half nakshattirama 


i? equal a rdsi, or sign of the zodiac.” (Jbid, p. 138.) 


The Tamil names of the asterisms are :— 


l Achehuvini 10° Makam , 19 Milam 
2 Parani 11 Péram | 20 Pdridam 
3 Kirttikai 12 Uttiram | 21 Uttiridam 
4 Urdkini | 18 Attam 22 Tiravdpam 
5 Mirukasiridam | 14 Chittirai | 28 Aviddam 
G Tiruvitirai 15 Suviti | 24 Satayam 
~ 7 Punarpisam 16 Visikam 25 Pdradditi 
§ [disarm 17 Annsham 26 Uttiraddati 
O A'yiliyam | 18 Kéddai ‘} a7 Révati 
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At‘am, Visikam, Tiravénam, the lakithams IWapam, Karkkada- 
kam, Chipkam,Viruchchikam, Kumpam, at the rising of Iraku and 
Kulikan, the grain may be brought home. 

8.— Storing the Paddy in baskets, bins, §c.—On four occasions 
in January, seven in February, and four in March—any day 
except Sunday and Tuesday,—zenerally at sunset or night. 

9.— Eating the new rice. —On eleven occasions in January, six 
in February, and two in March,—generally at night. 

10, — Distributing the Grain.— Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday; the asterisms, Achchuvini, Urdékini, Mirukasiridam,- 
Ponarpisam, Pisam, Makam, Piram, Uttiram, Attam, Uhittirai, 
Suvati, Visikam, Anusham, Uttiridam, Tiruvénam, Aviddarn 
Uttiraddati Révati; the lunar days (ai) Tutiyai, Tirntiyai, 


Pafichami, Saptami, Tasami, E’kitasi, Tuvitasi, Tiraydtasi; the _ 


ilakkijams Idapam, Mitugam, Chipkam, Kangi, Viruchchikam, 


Taquso, Kumpam, Migam ; the eighth house being vacant, are 


the best times for distributing for household purposes the grain’ 
stored ap in baskets, &e., and for giving and receiving grain. — 
. On the above-mentioned lunar days, week days, and asterisms, in 


me ce 


Sinhalese Jaracya. The Jaknams are synonymous with the twelve rasi, 
(See 0. A. 8. Journal, 1883, p. 66 note.) 

“On Wednesday one-third,” omitted from the Almanac. 

Irdku (Sipholese, Rahn, Graha), Coput Draconis, the ascending node 
which, with A¢tw, Cauda Draconis, the descending node, is feigned to 
cause eclipses by endeavouring to swallow the sua and moon, 

Kujikan, “one of the seven invisible planets said to be the son of Saturn 
-—of special importance in astrological calculations.” If it is invisible 
it does not seem clear bow the agriculturist m to know when it is 


rising. 

Although we have thirty lunar days, yet we have names for sixteen 
tithis only, because the month being divided into two fortnights, fourteen 
of the names arecommon to both fortnights. (Jed. Amt. loc. mt) It 
seems that the Siphalese have names for fifteen only. (Cc. A. & 
Journal, 1683, p. 64.) The Tamil names are :— 


1 Piratamai 7 Saptami 13 Tiraydtasi 
2 Tutiyai 8 Ashdami 14 Naturttasi 

3 Tirntiyai .9 Navami is Pournimai 
4 Saturtti 10 Tasami 16 Amévisiyai 
5 Patchami 1) E’kitasi . we 

6 Sashdi 12 Tuvatasi | 
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the Aaranam® Viddi, and the ilekhinams Médam, Karkkadakam, 
' Tuolim, and Makaram, are the best times for buying and selling 
paddy. 

Lucky houra sre also given for commencing the following 


agricultural operations, which form a large partof the occupation - 


of a Jaffna peasant :-— 

(1) Digging wells or tanks, and making embankments—every 
month in the year, except September, December, and 
February. 

(2) Planting young plantain trees—every month. 

(3) Do. young arekanut trees—September to March. 

(4) Do, cocoanuts—every month. 

(5) Do. creepers, &e.—no month specified, 

(6) Do. betel—April, May, September, June. 

(7) Sowing and transplanting brinjals, chillies, &e.—every 
month, 

($) Planting yams—no particular month, 

(9) Tethering cattle and making pinfolds in tobacco gardens 
—August, November, 

(10) Digging tobacco gardens—October to December. 

(11) Sowing and transplanting tobacco—August to March. 

_ (12) Cutting tobacco plants, putting kudils, and drying tobacco 
leaves in the sun—March to June. 

(13) Buying and selling tobacco—March to July. 





* Karapas are eleven in number, and divided into variable and 
invariable. They answer successively to half a tithi or lunar-day, 
_Kimstughna being always assigned to the first half of the first tithi, 
and the variable Karanas, succeeding each other regularly through 
eight repetitions. They are followed by the three remaining invari- 
able Karanas which conclude the month; Ehatuspad and Naga 
appertaining to Amivisy4, or the new moon, and Sakuni being appro- 
priated to the latter half of the preceding tithi,” (Colebrooke, quoted 
in Jud, Anf., ide. lit.) 
The Tamil names of the Karanims are :-— 
1 Pavam a» 1. €, Lion | 7 Viddi » £¢., Cock 
2 Pilavam = .... ». Tiger 8 Sakunam oe gp | Owl 
3 Kaulavam ... , Pig | 9 Saturppitam ... x Dog 
‘S. Taitilam 1. Ana | 10 Nikavam -- » Snake 
4 Karasar -» » Elephant | 11 Kimastukkinam ,, Worm 
6 Vapisam  ... ,, Ox | 
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(14) Tying tobacco leaves into bundles—March to June, A ugust 
to October. 

(15) Planting trees, &c.,—no particular month specified, 

(16) Buying and selling cattle, &e. 

(17) Branding and ecastrating cattle. 





(2).—Crerios PLovens. 





As it may be intéresting to compare the varieties of ploughs my 


used by the natives of Ceylon in different parts of the country, 
Tannex some sketches of Kandyan and Low-country (Siphalese) 
ploughs. It will be noticed that they are none of them of the 
same pattern as the daffoa plough. (Plate No. 1.) 

The principal plough used by the Kandyans is shown in Plate 
No. 2. Itis called the dadarata nagula. The handle (F) is-— 
generally a rude representation of a bird—hence its name nimun- 
Rurulld, It is usually made of buffalo horn. 

The other Kandyan plonghis the hofu nagula (Plate No. 4), 
which is used for muddy land, It does not run so smoothly as 
the dadavata nagula, and is liable tostick inthe ground. Turned 
over sideways, it is sometimes used as a mud-ileveller, the culti- 


vator standing on the flat part and holding on by a stick tied to __ 


the handle. 

The ploughs used by the Siphalese of the Western Province 
are something like the foku nagula in shape, but generally 
‘smaller and lighter, There are two patterns in use in the 
Western Province (Plates Nos. 4 and 5), known as the éani-Aedé 
naguia (“single-shaped plough”), and the Aeda-deké nagula 
(“plough of two shapes"). The only difference between them 
is in the shape of the front of the rakatia, and consequently 
of the iron coulter or share with which it is faced. In the 
heda-deké nagula this, instead of being straight projects half- 
way down in a curve, to prevent its sinking too deep in 
the coil, Itis, | suppose, on account of this division as it were 


of the share into two parts, that the plough is known by the 


curious name “the plough of two shapes.” This plough is used 
more especially for éwite land, and in Aekulap cultivation. 

In the low-country plough the Aoravadkoté is now generally 
dispensed with, and the shaft rests on the rakatfa, which is faced 


 % is 
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with iron—the iron projects for an inch or two at the foot to form 
‘ashare, which is often shaped like a cobra’s hood. In the Jaffna 
and Kandyan ploughs the upper end of the share is inserted 
between the rakatfa and the koravak-hote. 

In the Jaffna plough the shaft is rounded—a veritable pole. 
This is not the ease in the Sighalese ploughs. In the latter 
there isa notch® for the tying of the rope at the end; in the 
former this purpose is answered by o horizontal peg passing 
through the pole. The Siphalese shafts are usvally made of 


_ kitul wood, 


The low-country yokes are the same shape as the Jaffna yoke, 
but instead of pegs at each end, only the one in the centre is used. 
The Handyan yoke is heavier and more elaborate ; notches 
supply the place of the centre peg. In both Kandyan and low- 
country Siphalese yokes, the ropes attaching the oxen to them 
pass through holes at the extremities. 


i ee 


(3).—Cuarus. 





L—Against Rats. 


gb edwgytSarta yiugrergr yisswey eran eel 


Gearbescoe suyobturaGe Revar.t 


go odwer arias givurgiatas eer pyes aA 


Bu pdcyebGuraGa Fanar. 


ab owenlater youeprargpt piswentetrad eefG) 
Ceyeurbat 8 yotyes?oreCe Rarer. 


es Oi eryrése eiuydarer ceQuywntice gu 


| WeuntieaGa Recraer. 


be so! 4 


1, O’'m!{ Mr.§ Rat! Mr, Tiger is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 
May all the rats go away together to another quarter.) Let it 


t 


eqs = eee | Se = 





—_  ——— 


* Often two, to provide for the employment of different-sized oxen, 


The length of the shaft in all the ploughs is from eight to ten feet. 


* 7 Properly #aT407, an exclamation of mystic import, used in making 
an oblation to the gods. 

___-} The mystic invocation to the Hindu Triad. 

| § These honorifies are hardly translateable. 

< | Literally, “to that side," or perhaps Levin should be translated 
~t ‘throughout by “ Geld.” 

= et See 0. A. &. Journal, 1885, page 76, note, 
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2. O'm! Mr. Rat! Mr, Elephant is watehing. May the rats 
quit the paddy field, and go to another quarter, Let it be so! 

$. O'm! Mr. Rat! Mr. Tigér is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so! 

4. O'm! Mr. Rat-tiger is coming from the city of Indra, 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so! 

L.— Against Worms. 
eb! BaysGeures ASO gyGersn ps Genau es 8 sGer 


Gu Gga Gorse ga Cuce ygpsser [apap] vue gars 


wo solr. gts Gee gp sailsrerngeiéQrlsugute aer 
ea selea mn aeaetiGeape ae OuTure Orrare up 
wie prep aniGeGs guy gagurejor selon es 
gUij~p opdéesecy Garou yop eu F¥eear aumlpareus 
Gpnapese degra tf Cattempures ai giigp a2 pow 


Lowe gout oppsOaeGerueris Scryer ACO py 


yer GureGe Berar 

O'm! Iwent before the Supreme, and as he graciously permitted 
me to go to the milk-hedge® forest, and cut milk-hedge and burn 
all the worms that are in. Brahma world, Vishnu world, Niga 
world, Moon world, and the world ofthe Gods. I myself stood with 
fire in my mouth and wearing a necklace of sacred beads. Let 
these, viz. stinging worms, worms which fold, branch worms, 
branch-eating worms, bob-tailed worms, short-necked worms, 


rig | 
4 = 


worms which bend like a bow, white ants, jointed worms, grass- 


hoppers, and all worms of any name whatever, quit this field and 
go to another field. Let it be so! 





(4).—Rerort sr THe Carer Mouratirdér anp [RniGation 
Mourauivék os THE Customs, &c., a3’ EEGARDS Pappr 
CULTIVATION IN BaTTICALOA.T 


There are three kinds of harvest in the paddy cultivation 
of this District, viz. :— 
1, The Muypmiari; 
2. The Kalavellanmai ; and 
S$. The Ettalai. 
“® Euphorbia Tiruealli. Sigh., Nava-handi. 
{ Administration Report, Government Agent, Eastern Province, 
1870, pp. 171-3. 
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— Ist—In the “ Mogméri” there are two different modes of culti- 
wation,—one under the ploughing system, commenced about 
- September, andthe other under the trampling system, commenced 
about January in the following year; but the age of the paddy 
gown in the former being longer than that used in the latter, the 


_ harvest of both takes place simultaneously in April. 


2ndly.—The second, or the “K&lavellanmai”™ cultivation, which 
is termed “ Pigmari” in Trincomalee, is entirely under the tramp- 


_ling system, and is commenced in March, and sometimes in April: 


its harvest takes place in August. 

3rdily.—The third, or the “Ettalai” cultivation, which is also 
carried on under the trampling system, is Commenced | in August, 
and its harvest comes on about the end of September or the 
begining of October. 

In the cultivation of a field, o portion of the land is set apart 
for the “Pddi,” or proprietor, which is called “Muttadda,” and 


nother to the “ Munpilsikkdray,” or the head field-servant, called 


. 


the “Muppilai vayal”; and the rest is divided between the culti- 
vators, or “‘Veliyans,” which divisions are called “Veliyin 
yayal.” As a general rule, about a fifth of the field is taken as 


 *Muttaddu,” but if the field be more than twenty avapams’ 


sowing extent, about a fourth is cultivated as “Mottaddu,” and 


- in consideration of the responsibility and supervision of the whole 


field by the “Mupnilaikkarap,” who is the sole manager of the 
cultivation, the “Munnilai vayal” either equals, or is a little 
larger than, the “Muttaddu”; and the remainder is divided 
equally, according to the extent cultivatable by each man, having 
respect to the facilities for cultivation, the quality of the soil, and 
the means of irrigation, as well as the expenses of fencing and 


watching. Cure is however taken that each man’s share shall 


not be less than two avanams' extent, nor exceed three avanams' 


extent at most. There are, however, exceptional casea founded 


on either the fertility or the sterlitiy of the soil, where the Mup- 


-pilaikkiiray has an extra portion, called “ Davisam”™ to cultivate. 


For instance, in a field of 204 avanams’ extent the divisions 


and number of cultivators are determined as follows :— 
Hy Miuttndd icc ccceccesse: sescsstreeessncees 4 AVADATES 
Munnilai vayal ....ccccscrccccs sree 4 | gg 
_  Nlavieam... inte. Ob 
mi Six Veliyin vayals, at 2 bvapaios nash ; ar 


th 


{jem 
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making the whole to be eight “ vayals” including the “ Mutteddu” 
and “Mupnilai vayals,” and with these six “Veliyans” or 
cultivators (and two other coolies for “Muttadda” and “Muppi- 
lai vayals”) the whole field is cultivated. For the sowing are 
required 204 avanams’ seed and 16 avaname’ maintenance paddy 
at 2 avapams each—equals 36 avanams in all; which is liable 
to a charge of 50 per cent. profit, payable ont of the crop. The 
Moors (except thoseof Erdvir and Akkaraippattu) do not charge 
50 per cent., because prohibited by their religion, but exact a 
‘portion of the cultivator’s share, which amounts to double the 
quantity of the maintenance paddy. 

When no agreement is made for the cultivation of “Muttaddu” 





for the ‘‘Pédi,”" but advances of seed and maintenance paddy are 


made, 50 per cent. is charged on both the seed and maintenance 
paddy ; and the “Pédi” is entitled to a proportionate share of the 
produce, as he would be of the sowing extent of the land. 

The “Pédi" is entitled to the free labour of all the field- 
servants in the cultivation of the “Muttaddu,” that is, if the 
cultivators agree to sow a “‘Muttaddu” for the “Pédi” to the 
produce whereof he has exclusive right, but he has to pay a cooly 
who looksafterthe “Muttaddu”; andthe “ Monpilaikkarap,” or the 
manager and superintendent of the cultivation, is also entitled to 
a certain degree of free labour which is performed for him in the 
cultivation of the “Mupnilai vayal,” and which free labour is 
rendered to him partly because of the attention and general 
superintendence of the cultivation of the field, and partly from 
fear of the “ Munnilaikkaéran,” who will make them forfeit the per- 
quisites of the cultivation (which will be seen in the gequel) if 
they refuse to render him free labour to a certain extent, The 
amount of this free labour is as follows :— 

The field-servant must put up the ridges of the “Munpilai 
vayal,” gow it and fence it, along with the cooly of the “Muppilai 
yayal”; the fence-sticks are to be supplied by the field-servants ; 
no fence, by custom of the country, is apportioned for the 


“Mouttadda” and “Muppilai vayal,” which is divided in common 


with the fences of the field-servants ; cattle for trampling are to 
besupplied bythe “Pddi” or the “Munyilaikkarans,” unless each 
field-servant has his own cattle. The usual hire of a yoke of 
buffaloes for trampling is one avanam of paddy, and a shilling 
and sixpence in money, called “ Kaikkdli,” if paid in advance; 
and one and a-half avanam of paddy, if paid after the harvest. 


| ud : = 
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oe The hire for ploughing bullocks isone avanam if paidin advance, and 
one and one third avapam, or forty marakkals of paddy at the harvest, 


Before commencing cultivation, astrologers are consulted to find , 


out an “£'rn4l,” or an auspicious day, to commence cultivation ; 
and. that being fixed upon (which is generally at nights), the 
cultivators go and wait at the field till the Pleiades rise or come 
to the meridian, and then the cultivators plough or trample the 
land, sow a few seeds, and have small feast in the open field, 
After cultivation, the plain is fenced by the joint labours of all 
the cultivatora, and watched at nights until the crop is reaped 
and stacked. 

If the land is not commuted, the tythe goes to the Government 
renter, but if commuted, the whole produce of the “Muttaddu” 
(after paying two avagams to the “Muttaddu” cooly) goes to 
the “Pédi.” Tythe and seed-paddy, with 50 per cent. profit, 
are only taken from the produce of “ Muppilai, vaya,” and 
those of the “ Veliyans” are subject to Various charges, as in the 
following instance, viz. :—Suppose the produce of one cultivator’s 
share, three avanams in extent, yields twenty avanams of paddy, 
be will have to pay 
2 avapame O marakkcal.. Tythe. 

a + On .. seed-paddy. 

1 it | ae - Interest on it. 

2 , oO ,y «+» Muintenance paddy. 
] = o ,. «+ Interest on it. 

0 agen | ira .» Removal of above. 


— — om 


19 i Oo, 


2avanams 2 marakkal.. Cattlehire, 


1 ao ee .- Hire of reaping bis share. 
oO hgca |: ae te Do. Muttaddn. 

‘0 a | ele at Do. bird-driver, | 

eG th ig Roa a ss Do. Waddai Vitinsi, or Superintendent. 

0 » 9 ww». = «. Do. removal of Muttaddu, 
O = a Leg Do. hunter for driving wild pigs, &c. 
eo a aa Do. charmer of flies, &c. 
Pee ol ++ For temple or mosque, and for the poor. 
0 ee . .. Arakku and charm for devils. 

16 grind? 

"which leaves a balance of 3 avenams 20 marakkals to the cultivator. © 
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For threshing, Thursdays are considered the best days to com- 
mence, nod certain charms and ceremonies are performed to keep 
off ‘“Putams,” or devils, from carrying away the fruits of their 
labour. The charm is called “Arakku,” which consists of the 
following stuffs shut up in a box, viz., silver, copper, iron, coral, 
pearl, chank, valampuri (a fruit), chadaimndi (a vegetable), and 
some arrack in a vial, and buried in the centre of the threshing- 
floor with margosa leaves, &c., over which the sheaves are heaped 
and the cattle turned on them for threshing. In addition to these 
chirms and ceremonies, to keep off the devil from stenling the 
paddy they begin to use a peculiar slang to keep the devils igno- 
runt of what is spoken. For instance, the threshing cattle, 
instead of being termed “Madu” as usual, go by the name 
“Varikkdlan,” the meaning of which is “ productive-legued" ; the 
“Marakkal,” or the measure, is termed “ kanakkap,” meaning 
“accountant”; the basketa are called “Peruviyag,’ or “broad- 
mouthed,” andevery implement has a different name in the thresh- 
ing-floor. All expressions that have meanings suggestive of 
decrease or other ill-omened significations are avoided, and the word 
“multiply” is always substituted. For instance, the expression :— 

Drive the bullocks,..,..... isrendered Multiply the “ Varikkélan,” 
Sweep the corn ....c. cscs at Multiply the “ Poli.” 
Bring the “ Marakkél™ ... © Multiply the “ Kanakkan.” 
Pill thebasket ....... oc. = Multiply the “ Peruviyan.” 
Bring some water........... Lb Multiply some “ Vellam.” 
Go home for rice... ....... ” Multiply home for “ Vellai,” 
Call him to take this and 
deliver it at home....... = Multiply bim ta multiply this 
and to multiply at home. 
ke., &e., 
In threshing, cattle are driven with « song, the purport of 
which is to invoke the deities to give them a good produce. 
~The perquisites of the field-servants are the following :—At the 
reaping of the “Vayals,” each field-servant is entitled to eight 
bunilles of the best crop of his “vayal,” by way of “Putir”; and 
farther, four bundles of corn, called “Kuruvimdlai” (bird nook), 
“Paiyali” (the “pajlam™ of the water-course in the “ vayal™), 


two “Marakkdle’” extent of the “vayal," is sown for the field ” 


servant, te the produce whereof he is solely entitled. Besides, he 

geta “ Adichchidu”™ (bottom of the stack that is wet), being 

sometimes three bundles, ‘‘ Mannaykaddi” (bits of earth), the 
21—86 I 
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‘off-scouring of the threshing-floor, “ Patarkadai” (chaff), and 


 Kanduméri” (paddy between chaff and first-clnsa paddy). 


The coolies of the “ Muttadda” and “Muppilai vayal” are 


entitled to similar perquisites from the * Mutiaddu” and “ Mup- 


qilui vayal,” respectively, On the day of reaping, the “ Podi” 
attends the field to take an accouat of the crop, when the cooly 
of the “Muttaddu” puts up a shed for him covered with sheaves 
from the “ Muttadduo,” and when the shed is left unocenupied, the 
“Muttaddu” cooly becomes entitled to the sheaves with which 
he thatched the shed. 

On the day of commencing the cultivation of the “ Muttaddu” 
and “ Mupnilai vayal,” a feast is given by the “ Pédi” and the 
“ Manpilaikkdran,” called the * Pédi Virantu” and * Munnilai- 
viruntu,” respectively. But this has died out now. * "linda 
Chilava” (a slight native lunch), called fine feast, is exacted from 
the “ Pédi” in the following way :— . 

If the “ Pédi,” or sometimes a representative from the “ édi's” 
family, happens to be present at the field on the day that the 
sheaves are made up and stacked, one of the field-servants slyly 
approaches the “Pédi" with a sheaf on the top of his head, and all 
ato sudden falls down with the sheaf and pretends to make a 
great noise, as if in agonising pain, when all the people in the 
field flock up to him, one after the other, and being interrogated 
“What ails you ?” the pretender replies, “I suffer fim pains in 
the loins, oppression in the chest, and colic ;" and being asked 
to recommend the remedy, the pretender prescribes the remedy, 
and says that nothing less than it will effect a cure. A Moorman 
asks for cakes and fruits, but a Tamil man asks for cakes, fruits, 


anda bottle of arrack. “Unless these be brought and tied on my 


back, a cure will not be effected.” When the “ Pédi" promises 
to procure the remedy, the man gets up, and not till then. 


This should be given firat of all on the day that the threshing of 


the “ Muttaddu" takes place, and cakes are to be prepared at the 
“ Pédi's” house by the wives of the field-servants, who must 
provide firewood, water, &c, If the remedy that the pretender 
wants be refused, or no notice is taken of it by the “ Pdédi,” all sorta 


' of indignities or provocations are showered upon the “ Pédi” by 


the field-servants, who make an effigy of straw, called “ Pampai,” 
to represent the “ Pédi,” which is stuck upon the Muttaddo stack 


- of the crop, and then representations are made of the ““Pddi” 


bi «™ % 
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himself eating all the cakes name, by fixing to the mouth of the 
effigy mud or clay cakes made by the field-servants.’ Sometimes 


an Olu and @ stick are put into the hands of the elfigy, to repre- ~ 


sent the “Fodi™ taking an sccount of the crop reaped. The 
denial on the part of the “Pédi™ is followed by a virtual denial 
of obedience to the orders of the “ Pédi,” ander the pretence of 


_ being sick from the surfeitof the repast giver by the “ Pédi,” 


which is ironical language. 


If the “ Pédi” does not give the demanded repast, he, to main- — 
tain his respect with the field-servants, must by all means give 


five marakkals of paddy to euch field-servant; otherwise his 
stinginess will be thrown ir his face in public, and kept up. 

After the paddy is removed from the threshing-floor to the 
Pdédi’s house, the field-servants must fetch straw from the 
threshing-floor, thatch the hou-e of the Pédi, and repair the fence 
of the garden, and then they get their discharge, 


E. Somavapa Murarrrdg, 
Chief Mutaliydr. 


A. D. ZYLVA, 
Irrigation Mutaliydr. 


Batticaloa, 24th February, 1871. 
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KASAGAL VIHARA. 
By E. R. Gusanatsa, Eso., Atapattu Mudalwyar. 





‘Tur above is the name of a temple historically famous, 
but of which very little is known at present. During a 
trip to the Hambanteta District in February last, reference 
was made to it casually by a friend, and the few particalara 
gleaned from him were of such interest that a visit was 
paid toit with the intelligent Madaliyar of the District. 

The vihdra is situated in the village Udaydla in the 


Mardkada Resthouse Division of the Giruwa Pattn, on the 


minor road from Ranna to Wirdwila. Some are of opinion 
that it took its name from the hue of the robes of the large 
fraternity of mouke that once on a time hallowed its 
precincts, so that even the rocks looked yellow (Aasa-gal) ; 
others, that the name was derived from the bright yellow 
flowers of the grove of Ainihiriya™ trees with which the 
precincts abound, and which, when in blossom, completely 
hide the rocks. The latter conjecture seems most likely, 


+n at the time of the visit these pretty flowers in full blossom 


were particularly striking on a number of trees, evidently 
the remnants of those which gave their name to this temple. 

Our poets frequently refer to the gamboge hue of the 
kinthiriya flowers, in describing one of the rays that 
emanated from Buddha's person,t and the tree no doubt was 
considered ornamental in the parks and pleasure grounds, 








* Cistus lobaius, Rock-rose, Willd, 
7 In the Adeyostharaya s— 
Sapu peti sadara less 
Kinibiriyamal isina lesa —Verve 111. 
“ (Golden rays flashed about) as if champaka petals were set, or Armihirtya 
fuwers strewn aboot,” 
Veta nike mal maharu, muta del lakeala piyekaro 
Supul kigihiri tara, sedibebalena rantoran yuru.— Verse 61. 
The kigibiriya trees in full blossom, with thenikn flowers close by, 
like a valuable pearl network, resembled golden arches in guy display.” 
In the Paravisandése, too :— et. 
Sinduwara kesara kinihiribijopura mandara | 
Magature nobera tura tora wale bala misure — Verde 54. | 
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’ A spacious path leads to the temple premises from the 
road, One first has to enter the pansala, built recently, 
and quite unattractive. About fifty yards from this is the 
temple, a small structure, but bearing clear traces of its 
antiquity in the huge granite slabs that are used for the 
steps and the foundation stones. 

From the following lines of the Mahdmanaa, it would 
seem that this temple was originally built by Maha Wijaya 
Bahn, who reigned in 1061 a.p. :— 

Bhallitaka vihéravho tatheva paragdmako 
Kisagallavhayo chanda girivhayaviharako—Cap. 60, v, 61. 

The present incumbent*is Matara Sobhita Unninsé, a 
man of fair intelligence and some learning. He stated 
that it is traditionally stated that the Bé tree that exists 


here sprung from the second seed of the famous tree at _ 
Anuridhapura, and as this temple was then the resort of 


Arahats, it was conveyed with great pomp and planted here; 
that the sovereigns who thereafter reigned in the Island 
were scrupulous in the upkeep of these premises, and spent 
large sums in embellishing them; that a substantial 
granite parapet wall, supported by stone pillars of eight and 
ten feet in height, was built around the temple grounds ;* 
that within the enclosure there were several edifices 
that stood on granite pillars, the principal of which was 
the Dalada Mandtraya, the repository in which the 
famous tooth-relic was placed, on a solid granite base, 
52 feet by 32 feet, and 3} feet Se t 
Spas ios suis tea of Uhl all Fat ba Be psec, : 

{ Thoogh our records aresilent, there is no doubt that the internecine 
wars an! the ravages of the Tamils, which occasionally troubled the 
peacefal state of the Island, must bave resulted in the removal of the 
Daladi relic from one place to another, and it must have been at times 
preserved in the Kubuga division, eben the kings had their relatives 
stationed there. We read in the MaAdwanea, that in the reign of King 
Vikrama Bahu, 1111 4.0., on account of bis despotism and hostility to 
the State religion, the monks proceeded with the tooth-relic and the 
bow! to the Kubuns Division, and lived in convenient places :— 

Dathé dhitum varam patta dhitu midiya Rohapam. 
Gantvé vieamakeppesum phasut thane tabiy tabip.—Cap, 61,7. 61. 
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The above is the short traditional history of this noted 
temple that the priest kindly supplied, and there was much 
| in the place to substantiate a good deal of it. 

The dagaba, about forty feet high, is built on the summit 
of a rock, which commands a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

On questioning the priest for old books and records which 
would afford a clue to the history of this temple, he produced 
an interesting document, which, upon close examination, 
proved tobe genuine. It is a letter written by John Gideon 
Loten, who was the Dutch Governor of Ceylon from 1752 
to 1757,* to the Siamese Priest. Upali, who was the prin- 
cipal-Thera sent by the King of Siam at the request of Kirti 
Sri Rajasipha, 1753 a.p., to revive the Upasampadd ordina- 
tion then extinct in Ceylon. A copy of it, with a transcript 
and translation, is annexed :— 
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_* Full particulars of the arrival of Upali in Ceylon, and the cordial 

reception accorded him, are narrated at length in the 99th chapter of 

the Mahkdwogea, and in a history of the Upasampada Ordination, in a 
Saami called the sees Dee poblished in 1840. 
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prusiddha Lankagra rajéawarawl utum awimidaruwanwahansege - ‘ . 


utumwdi maha wisalata Siyam désayen sampriptava sition Upalt 
maha terunwabanshéta bohdsé deviyé weda dalaswa raksba — 
karadena pinisa penw4 evana waga heti nam. 

Mata oppukarana hetiyata tamunwohans(ge namin apé tindpatt — 
Marten Keyip unndnséte bara karanda yedunu liyawili patrays 
mata lebi kiyaw’ beli tema, tamunnineé Siyam désayen pitatwanu 
tek patan 6 gamanédi kuraccalayakaja idamak netawa sima 


déma hondin siddhawunfya yana waga saha Trikunimale ro i 


sédi siti nilamakkira mahatten wihin bohdsé daya namba upak gra 
penwandat yelundya yana wagada eyip dakinda yedi, eveni ati” 
mitra diyakawa danwi evima pinisa migé mahat satutu wimé waga 
danwaminut miégé séma pujuwankamé pamanata siyalu prakfra- 
yenma tamunoinséwa prasanna karawimata wenuwa miigé hit 
adippra kemetté waga sattaka karaminut eveni wiga walats att 
mahatwit setiyakin mama santésa priti wendadnéwa tibenuya émak_ 
nizada kiwot utamwii maha wasalata séma wiswisa-prasannawh 
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weda paniwudawal kara kiya oppukarana hetiyata migé wera 
wéyama nitara etuwa tibunn nisdt tawa iliriyatat etown tibens 


nisht tamfiya é era Siyam désayen 4 tinuipati mahattengé 
weda kira kenek nevehita genat mats bdra karana hetiyata 
dounivya kiyaé kiyamin héwinam kenek ema tinipati mahatten 
metanin pitutwagiya dawnasak dedawasakata passé kadadfsi 
patrayak mata oppukali é kiyana. kadadasiye pita wisagama 
kiyawanda puluwan kenek mé meda sambawenda neti seyin 
mé samaga event knadalisi patrayat pitatkara evanawi 
sondeyi kiyi kalpaniwona nisi esé pitat kara ewwa 
Memopatraya tamuondneé namaia liyawi tibena wanam evita 
ema patraya porettu karaganda yedena hetiyatat netuwa 
wens hetiyakoam evita é kadadisi patrayé liyawi tibena waga 
surukkamen liydenda yedena hetiyata pamanak nowa mema 
patraya newata pitat kara evanda yedena hetiyatat ill 
hitififidya tawada mama tamunwahansé wenuvata mahat nambu 
istutiyak etuwa pasuwemin mesé liyé pitat kalé warsha ekdahas 
satsiya paoas hatarakwi Juli masa sataraweui Gurudina Kolon- 
nam Kastclédiya, 

E' vagat mesé tamunninségé weds paniwoda kerimata 
adipprit mitrawt 

Jovan Giplion Loren, 
Governnadéru wamba, 


Translation, 


“\ May Goa preserve and prosper*the Chief Théra Upéali, who 
has arrived from Siam at the Great Palace of the Supreme King 
of Laika, illustrious and powerful, victorious over enemies, 
and exercising universal sway ! 

“T was greatly delighted to learn from your letter that you sent 
me by Our Ambassador Marten Reyn, that you had a safe 
yoyare, without any mishap, all the way from Siam, and that a 
courteous reception was accorded you by the Officials at Trin- 
comalee. Jam also glad to inform you that I rejoice at this 
friendly intimation, as I assure you that my wish is to please you 
in every way to the best of my ability, and that it gladdens me, 
since | have always used and will use my best efforts, to perform 
~sueh service az will please the King. 
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‘Yeas: on. 


p< Spek Sona rucpet ries you you may ‘apie ita 
return it, certifying to me of its contents carefully. 


Bs as.) i «With my greetings and compliments (to you), this” is | 105 
<a : written and despatched on ‘Thursday, | the 4th of ued he 
sc ae oy Salo Castle at Colombo. 
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‘By Arravr JAYAWARDANA, Exq., Mudaliydr. 





At Y4trimulla, in Bentota, traces are still to be seen of 
the site of a very ancient building. ‘The villagers connect 
it with the Kali Kévila, a temple dedicated to the she-demon 
Kali, which they have heard their elders tell stood on this 

| place in very ancient times. 
. This demon, and the story of her conversion to Buddhism, 
ig related at length in the Dampiya Atumawa. It is there 
stated that she first appeared in this world as a barren 
woman, and having passed through many successive births 
in pusishment for child-murder, finally attained, under 
_ the preaching of Buddha, to the first of the four paths to 


=" Nirwdna—the path known as“ Sdwin.” In process of time 
i she came to be invested with supernatural powers, and 
7% - having, in consideration of the offerings she received of rice, 
" &c., for her maintenance, identified herself entirely with the 


__ 4Sgriculturalinterests of the country,she came to be regularly 
"resorted to for intercession by the cultivators before they 
took a single step in the cultivation of their fields. Sheis 
also represented as being specially possessed of the power 
_ __ of predicting the times most suited for dry and wet grain 
cultivation, the failure or success of harvests, and so on. 
| In short, she appears to have developed into the tutelar 
a deity of the Sinhalese paddy fields, corresponding to the 
: ‘Ceres of Greek mythology. Indeed, the tradition is still 
current in Yatrdmulla, that the grandparents and great- 
grandparents of the present generation of adults distinctly 
Temembered the site of this kévila being looked after by 
two dumb women, who could be seen at early dawn 
Sweeping the place out clean, and, with a lamp burning in 
& sort of little watch-hut on the site, patiently awaiting 
ee the offerings made thereat by goyiyds on their way to work 
tn their paddy fields, | 
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The site of this temple is within a few yards of the 
former ferry over the Bentota river. At this spot well- 
marked traces of the foundation of some superstructure in 
very old cabook, crumbling almost to dust, are met with 
to support the tradition. The usual pond that is seen in 
the immediate vicinity of most of the déwilas and temples 
is clearly traceable here, even thongh it is now overgrown 
with jungle, and filled in with earth enough to admit even 
of a plantation of cocoanut trees on it. 1 have it also on 
the authority of the incumbent of one of the vihdras in the, 
neighbourhood, that he had himself removed coral-stones 
from the site of this pond to his vibdra for building 
purposes. Even at the present day a slab of granite, used 
as the threshold of the chief entrance to the Bédimale 
Vikara, is admitted to have been removed from the site of 
this kévila by Kaldvila Terunoansé, alate incumbent of that 
vihéra. It is also said that about thirty years ago, 
a villager, while removing earth from thig site, fell im 
with a lamp. But I have not been able to trace this 
lamp to the parties at present in possession of it. The 
man’s descendants disclaim all knowledge. His eldest 
daughter, however, has a faint recollection of her father 
having mentioned the discovery of this lamp in the family, 
but of its subsequent history she is able to say nothing ; 
whether through actual ignorance of the facts, or through 
fear of confession leading to the confiscation of the article, 
or to consequences more serious to herself, it is difficult to 
say. The marked difference, besides, in the appearance of 
the soil on this supposed site, as compared with the soil 
all round, is also very suggestive. The soil in almost the 
whole village is composed of loose sand, much like what 
might have been thrown up from the ri ver,—indeed if the 
village was not itself originally the bed of the stream. But 
‘ona spot of about fifteen or twenty yards, nearly square, not 
only is the surface-soil dark-brown in colour, and gravelly, 


but the. deeper you dig the more marked are the traces ~ 


about the surface of cabook that has already crumbled, and 
Jower down of cabook in course of crambling ; while itis 


@ ‘ 
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well-known fact that the foundation of several houses in 


the vicinity have been built from the materials dug out of 


this site. 

Of the existence at Bentota of a temple called the Kai 
Aérila, the evidence on record, though not plentiful, is, to my 
mind, very conclusive, 

In the 86th chapter of the MaAdwanea it is stated that 
Parakrama Bahu II.,or,as he is alsostyled, Kali Kdla Sahitya 
Sarwajfia Pandita, summoned his Prime Minister Déwa 
Pratirija, and having represented that the building com- 
menced at the Attanagalla Vihdéra by his predecessor 
Upatissa was in ruins, and that the orchard planted by King 
Nissapka at the Bentota Vihira was oeglected, asked him to 
undertake the restoration of these works in the king's name. 
In obedience to this request the Prime Minister proceeds to 
the Attanagalia Vibdra, erects a three-storied building there, 
und makes a record of the fact in an inscription ona rock in 
the temple. He next proceeds to Bentota (Bhimatitiha in 
the original), and builds a bridge, eighty-six cubits long, 


over the Kah river. He next visits Keselsénawa, and 


builds a bridge there one hundred wall-plates* long, then a 
bridge forty wall-plates long over the Salgama-gapga, and 
another bridge one hundred and fifty cubits long in the 
Salpitt Koralé. The Prime Minister returns again to 


_ Bentota, and plants a cocoanut garden one yoduna long from 


the Bentota Vihara to the Kalo-gapga. This took place in 
the Buddhist year 1781 (1239-1240 a.p.). 

From the above it will be seen that so far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, although the village itself 
went by the name of Bentota, the river on which it stands, 
or at least a part of it, was called the Kali river ( Ad/inadi 
in the Pali); that is, it took its name from the temple 
dedicated to that goddess which stood on its banks: for in 
no other way can we explain the origin of this particular | 
name for this river. 

Again, the poet Sri Rahula Sthaviro of Totagamuwa, 
about a century and a half later, makes direct reference to 


* One wall-plate is equal to seven cubits in length. 
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this temple in his Paravisandésa, where, in an elegant stanza 
descriptive of the charms of the nantech girls attached to 
the temple, he directs the pigeon he was sending with a 
message to Vishnu, at Dondra, to refresh himself with a 
little rest at the Kali Kéeila, on the other side of the 
Bentota river, telling the bird, in another stanza, to sleep 
for the night atthe Wanawasa Vihkara, which is about half 
a wile from the supposed site of the Kak Aéeria. 

We have therefore the fact, well-supported, of the exis- 
tence at Bevtota, many centuries back, of a temple known 
‘as the Aali Kovila; and 1 can see no reason why the site 
that tradition has fixed upon for it should be rejected. For 
the fact of its being reached only after Totagam uwa's pigeon 
had crossed the river, and of its being nearer the ferry than 
the Wanamdsa Vihéra, places it somewhere between the 
ferry and the vihéra; and the site now claimed for the 
kévila exactly fulfils that requirement. 

The etymological meaning of the name “ Bentota, & 
corruption of the Pali Bhimatittha, or “ fearful ferry,” is also 
referred by some local pandits to the awe that the existence 
on ita bank of a temple dedicated to a demon is calculated 
to inspire on the native mind. 

But the more obvious explanation, as urged by others, of 
the river being indebted for this name to a dangerous 
current or eddy that may have existed in times past, opposes 
a very serious oljection to the acceptance of this hypothesis. 
It is none the less true, however, that it is only on the Kalu- 
tara side that the river for a few fathoms from the shore 
attains a dangerous depth, the remaining portion—more 


than two-thirds of the entire width of the river—being one 


long sandbank, not more than knee-deep, for a very great 
part of the year. And yet the village on the Kalutara bank, 
when etymologically examined, discloses no clue that would 
go to warn the intending wayfarer of the danger of the 
‘stream before him. It is only after he has crossed it, 
and has almost waded over the sandbank, that he comes 
upon a village which 1s supposed to apprise him of the 
dangers which he has just safely passed,—a coincidence sorare 
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in the consideration as almost to justify us in rejecting this 
explanation of the nomenclatare of the river. 

Another section of pandits, less courageous in their 
convictions, explain away the name by a reference to a 
general belief that the river was looked upon at one time 
as being haunted by a malicious water-sprite. 

As, then, the antiquity of the Kali Kovila seems to be so 
well established, the excavation of its supposed site cannot 


‘fail to be advautageous from an archmological point of 


view. About fifteen years ago some natives, while in the 
act of removing gravel from this site, were rewarded 
with the discovery of an earthen jar containing some old 
coins. More systematic excavation cannot, therefore, fail to 
noearth even more valuable treasures. I would therefore 


suggest that a small sum from the collections now being 


raised among the Members of the Society for purely 
archwological purposes be devoted to the exploration of this 
ancient kdvila, as I feel aure that while a great deal of 


information of parely archeological interest will be gained, 


we are likely also to be rewarded with historical information 


_ of not less importance. 


lt is the intention of the people of Bentota to revive the 
interest in the Kai Kévila by starting a subscription for re- 


Boe), building it. It is also contemplated to inaugurate ita 


completion with a procession, and a fair, after the manner 
of the Dondra fair; and if it prove a success, it is farther 
intended to hold this fair annually. Of the advantages 


that will accrue to the people therefrom, the experience 


gained by the Dondra fair makes it almost superfluous for 
me to say anything. The facilities such a fair will afford 
the inhabitants for the sale of local produce cannot be 
exaggerated ; and it will be no small saving to them, if, 
instead of having to resort to the larger towns, they are 
enabled to provide themselves with the more expensive of | 


vt : their every-day requirements at their very doors, as they 
will doubtless be able to do, by the attraction to this fair, if 
‘ % "Properly advertised, of traders from different parts of the 
ah ~ country. ‘The existence, besides, of a shrine in Bentota 
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itself, in a temple already hallowed by the associations of 
centuries, will at once do away with the necessity to which 
suitors at the Gapsabhdwa are now subjected of having to. 


proceed to the Kandé Vihdéra, in the Pasdun Koéralé, when- Eis 
ever the President in his discretion elects to submit his 


decision to the ordeal of oath. 


The restoration of a heathen temple, as is foreshadowed pA 


in this Paper, may perhaps require some explanation in the 
eyes of those to whose Christian training it may seem an 
outrage. But Christian missionary effort in the Bentota 
District, it must be remembered, for the last quarter of a 
century, or even more, has been attended with absolutely no 
restilts, and the people are still strongly wedded to their 
ancestral beliefs. 1 have thought it proper, therefore, 
purely in the material interests of my District, to identify 
myself with this movement, so as to ensure for it some 
good practical result. Unless under intelligent guidance, 
spontaneous undertakings of any kind whatever come to 
nought among the Sighalese people. And where the 
weight of authority can, in addition, be thrown into the 
scale, the undertaking may be so conducted as to be 
attended with good results-tothe people. Bentota, besides, 
can lay claim to five of the most ancient Vihdras in the 
Island— @entota, Wanawasa, Bodimaluea, Galapata, and 
Benwehera. The building of the Kali Kovrla 1s supposed 
to be coeval with that of these temples. And as the 
goddess is also looked upon as a supporter of Buddhism, 
and as she is popularly credited with the possession of 
supernatural powers, the restoration and maintenance of & 
temple in her honour cannot fail to be pleasing to the 
people. 
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BELIGALA,." 


By KR. W. levers, Esq., c.0.8. ” 





Taat portion of the old Kandyan Kin gilom calledthe Four 


‘Kéralés ( Hatara Kéralé), which now forms the northern 


half of the modern District of Kégalla, possesses many 





sites of interest for the historian and antiquary. 

From its geographical position the District was very 
important as a border land between the Kandyans and the 
Portuguese and Dutch. Hence it was a matter of policy 
to conciliate the local chiefs, who were accordingly rewarded 
with nindagam,t by both the hill and maritime Govern- 
ments; and many of the highest chiefs take title from the 


Four Kéralés. The Beligal Kéralé is the most western, 


andin itare situated several places which deserve mention, 


such ag Arandara, Dedigama, Wattirama, and Menik- 


kadawara (the “ Manicavaré” of Hibeyro) ; but I propose 


' in this memorandum to submit only my notes upon the 
curious rock called Beligala. 


As the rock from its position and nature is obviously the 


; ‘place to be selected for security in unsettled times, I think 
it more than probable that the Kéralé, in the centre of 
which it lies, has taken its name from the stronghold, 


The heirs of Dantakumdrayé, son-in-law of a king of 
Dantapura inthe Kalinga country, settled in the Kiraweli 
Pattuwa, 310 a.p., and there remained until the fifteenth 
century, intermarrying with the royal race ( Réjéwali ). Local 
tradition ascribes the works at Beligala to a Kalinga 
monarch. I see no reason to doubt that these princes 


Made use of the rock as a stronghold, and that when the 





. . I desire to record my obligations to Mr. J. F. Dickson, President 
of the Society, and to Mr. J. A, Swettenham, for references which 





LT regret [ have not had an opportuniry of using when writing. 


TF Nindagama.—* A village wh ch, fur the time being, is the entire 
property of the grantee or temporary chief; if definitively granted 


= by the King, with sannaz, it becomes paravent.”"—(D'Oyly.) 
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tooth-relic was in danger from the Tamil invasion, it was 
brought from its hiding place in Kotmalé to Beligala. 
We read in the “ Mahawapsa,” chapter 81 :— 
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Translation, 

Not to speak of anything else in connection with the said 
battle, Vagisvara, and all the other elderly priests, removed 
beforehand from Polonniruwsa, taking the tooth-relic and bowl- 
relic of the Teacher, came to Mayd country, and respectfully 
deposited them in a safe place at certain spot on the Kotmalé 
mountain, Thereafter, some of the priests, Vigisvara, &c., 
seeking the protection of Laika, with a view to secure the esiah- 
lishment of the religion, crossed over the great sea greatly agitate] 
by huge waves, and went to Soli, Pandi, and other countries. The 
above-mentioned King Vijaya Bahu, a mine of merey, sent his 
ministers, and brought them all back from the said countries. Hae 
bowed to the priests who returned, and inquired where the two 
relics could be found. On being informed that they were in such 
and such a place,the body of the lord of men was filled with five-fold 
joy. The king, preceded by the great assemblage of priests, went 
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to the Kotmalé mountain, accompanied by his forces. He caused 
grent offerings to be made nbout. the mountain, and with a 


-giaddened heart, saw the relic and the bowl there; then the lord 


of the earth being pleased in mind, as if he had obtained either 
precious treasures such as chakraratnaa, &e., or » great hidden 
treasure, or as if he was about to attain Nirw&ina,—being 
possessed of wealth equal to that of King Mandhitu,—took the two 
relies, and, with great festivities, carrying them from village to 
village and from city to city, brought them to the delightful city 
of Dambadeniya, where good people had eommenced splendid 


decorations and festivities. ‘The learned king, after having daily — 


made great offerings to these relica, thought “1 will carefully 
prepare a permanent and safe place very difficult of access, in 
snch wise that hereafter when other kings come (here) these 


relics may not suffer at the hands of foreign enemies.” Having 


thus thought, he caused to be built a splendid relic house on the 


‘top of Belignla, as beautiful as o divine mansion come down 


from heaven, having first fortified it around in such a way that 
no earthly enemies could reach it, but only celestial beings. 


a All round it, the learved king caused ® monastery to be built— 
with beautiful tanks, ponds, ambulance-halls, diurnal and — 


nocturnal resting-places, which had many palaces and courts 


about them: he then respectfully deposited the two relies in the 


relic-house with great festivities. Upon priests firm in faith 


and zealous in the protection of the relic, he bestowed the. 


‘monastery, and established a plan of alms-giving, and made 
regulations for the careful observance of «a system of daily 
offerings to the relics. 

The “ Réjaratnakdra” has the same account, but makes no 
mention of taking the relic to Dambadentya. 

From the existing remains I have no doubt that this de- 
scription is substantially correct. 

I take the height of the rock to be about 800 or 1,000 
feet. It is situated about two miles north of the 42nd 


‘mile on the Kandy-road. Inacessible on all sides, except 


onthe north-east, where the path is steep and narrow, it 

may have been fairly considered impregnable. 
The name would appear to have arisen froma fancied 
resemblance in the shape of the rock toa eli” fruit. The 
* Bile marmelos, or woot-apple. a 
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analogy of nomenclature of rocks in the District, such as 
Alajala, Batalagala, Urékanda, &e., make this probable:s : 
but tradition has a story that a Brahmi, travelling with a 
shoot of the 40 tree, rested beside a eli tree in this village,and 
placed the sacred shoot on a branch of the deli tree, and went 
to eat his rice; when he came to remove the bow! it was 
found that the shoot had grown down through the bowl and 
beside the tree to the ground, and was firmly rooted there. 

There is now neither def: nor 4é tree on the rock. 

The path to the summit leads out of the courtyard of the 
dwelling of the old Kérila who lives at the foot of the 
rock, and who purchased the arable land on the summit 
from the Crown in 1862. Steps arecut in the bare rock 
somewhat after the fashion of those on the path tothe Peak. 
 Half-way up, and beside the path, there is a cave, about 
eighteen yardadeep by five yards wide, which tradition callea 
muragé, or“ guard-house.”” Higher up are the remainsof a 
stone rampart placed after the fashion of those at Sigiri, 
anda heap of broken pillarsand steps, which appear to have 
been a gateway. Beyond this there is a flat space about 
fifty yards by twenty, and by this the path went round 
the summit to the south side, where the King’s Palace 
was situated. 

With some difficulty I ascended directly the north platform 
ofthe Dalada Maligawa,and | annex a rough sketch showing 
the positions of the places mentioned. The summit, I think, 
is about eight or ten acres in extent, but it may be more. 

On this site there still remains a quantity of pillars,and 
stones which appear to have been cornices with a plain 


moulding, thus :— 


A number of pillars have been taken down by the Korala, 
along a “shoot’’ made of Ate! tree trunks, to form base- 
ment of granaries, thresholds, and steps. But as the pillara 
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seem devoid of carving or artistic merit, there is not much 
to regret in the vandalism. Here remain in situ two carved 
trunks of elephants, such as nsnally crown the summit of a 
flight of steps, and a stone patra, or “bowl,” one and a half 
foot in diameter. ; 

There is algo a curious monolith six and a half feet long, 
three feet wide, and having at each end a tenon to fita. 
mortice, thus :— 


- ba 


> 
SSS 





In the centre is a nicely-carved boss, or omphalos, in 
relief. This may have been a sidepost of a door, but it 
seems unnecessarily broad for the purpose, though there 
are some broader than this at Anurddbapura, 

South of this platform we are met by a deep but narrow 
ravine, which has been banked up at each end as a reservoir 
for water. It is now dry. Passing over the bund we find 
the summit of the rock bare of earth, and bowl-shaped, and 
pierced all over with holes, some square, but nearly all ob-. 
long, four inches by two inches, and three inches deep. They 
seem to have been cut without regard to any plan or in line, 
‘and are very close together—not more than two yards apart, | 
and sometimes less, 1 think these are the holes made to 
support wooden pillars sustaining alevel platform on the top 
of the rock. West of this rock, and deep below if, lies a 
natural depression, which has been formed into a tank or 
pokuna twenty yards by eight yards, having a retaining 
wall on the west side. This no longer holds water. 

Descending from this rock on the south side, we reach a 
large flat space now overgrowa by jungle, and here the 
Palace must have stood. But with the exception of some 
mounds of brick and rubbish, and some pillars and steps, 
even the ruins lave perished, or have been covered up. 





| A Site of Dalada Mahgawa | D. Kings Palace 
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On the south-east the rock falls away bare of earth by 
several platforms to the belt of jungle which surrounds the 
summit above the cliffs. Here we find two ponds or 
pokunu: one cutin the rock of oblong shape, twenty-five feet 
by ten feet by six feet ; the other lowerdown, and circular 
in shape, formed by a large bund, on which large trees 
grow. This is about twenty yards in diameter. Both these 
hold water still. 

On the north-east side there is said to be a large cave, 
hnt the difficulty of descending to its entrance, and want of 
time, prevented me from making any exploration. 

It is curious that no inscriptions are to be found. I was 
shown a sign, mark, or letter, six inches by three inches, cut 
in the rock near the small pond, thus :— 





w 


I thought at first that it was the sign Sri, and it 


somewhat resembles it from my sketch, but the cotsign ~ 


was not like Sri. 

I was shown a species of grass, or “ hill-paddy,” which 
looks like a small kind of ¢/-vi, growing among the jungle 
ou the top of the rock, and is said to be peculiar to the 
place. Ihope to obtain an opinion from Dr. H. Trimeno and 
Mr. W. Ferguson. 

At the foot of the rock, on the east, there remains a bund, 
or wé-handa, about twenty feet high, through a breach 
in which the stream flows, the bed of the tank having been 
converted into paddy fields, This work, as well as an 
ancient Vihdra close by,now fallinginto ruin, 13 ascribed tu 
King Kalipga Bahu. 
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We have no information as to the destruction of the 


buildings on the Beligala, but I think we may safely ascribe 


them to the Portuguese, whose religious zeal would not 


tolerate even a deserted temple of the tooth-relic. 

I have little doubt that excavation made here would 
disclose the foundations of the buildings and possibly 
carved moonstones (sandakadapahan) ; and would be inter- 
esting as forming one of the many links of evidence as to 
the accuracy of the “ Mahdwansa” chronicle, 


NOTE.* 

Tue principality of Beligala appears in the Aadammpof, or 
old “ Boundary-books” of Ceylon, among the districts of Mayé 
division, That an important temple early stood on, or near, the 
rock may be gathered from Beligala being included among the 


thirteen great temples where £6 trees were planted by Chalibhaya 


Rajat It is strange that a place of euch religious note and 
natural strength of position should be so briefly noticed in 


— Bighslese and Pali works, As a fact there would appear to be 


nodetailed mention of Beligala until the reign of Wijaya Bahu ILI, 


(1240-1267 ap.) This sovereign brought the relic from 


Kotmaléy (where it had been kept concealed during the twenty 
years of foreign usurpation that ensued on the invasion of the 
“ Damijas” under Maghw), first to Dambadeniya, his royal capital, 
and thence to Beligala. He placed it on this rock that it might 
be safe for the folure, and it rested undisturbed there for some 
thirty years. (Vide extract No. ii.) 

The Dalada-relic was removed from Polonnéruwa to Kotmalé 
by Wazigwara and other dignitaries of the Buddhist Church, and 
though the year of its removal to Kotmalé is not recorded, the 
last reference to its being in Polonndruwa oecurs in the reign of 
Kirti Niggapka (1192-1201 a.p.), who built a temple in which 
the tooth-relic was placed. ( Fide extract No, i.) 


on The authorities briefly Sits to (p 74) by Mr. levers are here 
given in exfeaso, and supplemented by additional extracts bearing on 
the history of Belivala,—B,, Hon. See, 
7 See Sufe Hodhiranga, 
} See Muh,, chap. 81, v¥. 25-30. 
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No known record indicates theexact period at which Beligala was 
first enriched with the palaces, temples, and digabas, inclosed by 
huge ramparts, ruins of which still attest its former splendour. 
But it is reasonable to assign the credit to Wijaya Bahu IIL. in the 
nbaence of other evidence, on the strength of the information to be 
derived from the “Rijaratoikara.” (Vide extract No. ii.) 

It is said that the son and successor of Wijaya Bahu IIL, 
Kalikdla Sahitya Pandit Pardkrama Babu IT. (1267-1301 a.p.), 


improved the buildings on Beligala, repairing the old ones, and ~ 


adding auew pirivena, which was known by the nameof Buwancka 


Béhu pirivena,after its constructor. ( Vide extracts Nos.vi. and vill.) | 


He subsequently brought back the relics from Beligala to his 
capital “ Jambudréni” (Dambadeniya), where be placed themin a 
mandiraya erected for the purpose near his paluce. (Vide 
extracts Nos. v, and vii.) In the “Rijaratnakarn” (vide 
extract No. iii.) it is said that he secured the relics in a tooth- 
relic house named /Fijayasundardrdémaya, constructed by him near 
his palace. But the “Mahiwapsa” and the “Pajawaliya” state 
that the Wijayasundardrdmaya was built by his father Wijaya 
Bahu IIE, and that new buildings were added to it by 
Parikrama Bahu IP. (1814-1319 a.p.), in one of which the 
relics were placed after they had been brought from Beligaln, 
( Vide extracts Noa. iv., v., and vii.) 

From Dambadeniya the relics bad been carried to Yapaha by 
Bhuvaneka Bahu I. (1803-1314 a.p.), and had passed into the 
hands of the Pindians, from whom they were finally recovered by 


Porikrama Bahu II. Their subsequent history, though full of | 


jnterest, need not here be recorded. 


EXTRACTS: 
(i. )}—Rajaratndkaraya. 
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Tranalatiton. 
The King Kirti Nisgunka, who came from Kalipga, built the 
Ruwaaweli Dageba at Pojonsaruwa, and added a spire to it, and 
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caused the granite house of the sacred tooth-relic to ba built 


"within the premises of the Daladd-maluwa, and had it faisbed 
iu sixty peyas (24 hours), and there itself he had the FFatadd- 


geya (circular relic-house) erected. He made a pilgrimage to 
Samanala (Adam's Peak) with his forees, and paid adoration to 
the holy foot ot Buddha. He caused orchards to be planted and 
ambalam (rest-houses) to be erected in his own name throughout 
the Island of Laika. He had sixty-three images in Dambulla 
Vihira covered with gold plating, and gave it the name 
“ Raygiri Dumbulla,” aud much fayoured the Buddhist Church. 
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Translation. 

At the defeat sustained from the Tamils (the priests)? 
took the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic from Polonniruwa ans! 
crossed over to Kotmalé, impenetrable by reason of inaccessible 
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forests, mountains, and streams of water, psssing through 


vast forests ond over huge rocks, and being unable to protect it | 


even there, buried it uader ground, and betook themselves to the 


Soli and Pandi kingdoms. The king named Kalipga Wijaya 


Bahu invited them to return to Maya Region, asd having learnt 
that the tooth-relie and the bowl-relic had not been destroyed, 
he was exceedingly joyful, and instantly set out and went to 
Kotmalé, attended by a great company of monks and his forces, 
making many offerings and festivities, and took the tooth-relic 
and the bowl-relic, and was overjoyed as if he had obtained the 
Chakkravarti (universal kingdom), brought it [down to Damha- 
deniya, where it was worshipped daily" |, causing many offerings 
to be made in each village. Then the king thinking “I will 
build a palace for the tooth-relie and the bowl-relic, that they 


may not be destroyed in a (future) conquest,” made oa strong- 


hold by raising ramparts, masonry works, and gates around 
Beligala, making it very secure, eo that no human being could 
enter it, unless through the air (sky); constructed an incom- 
parable tooth-relic house (Daladd-geya) like a divine mansion 
descended from heaven on the top of the mountain. And he 
enused to be built splendid monasteries for the priests, furnished 
with great and small golden tile buildings, walks and water tanks, 
andl with great pomp conveyed the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic 
info the palace, and dedicated the monasteries to dignitaries 
engaged in the protection of the sacred relica, and settled a s¥s- 


tem of almagiving for them, and ordered daily offerings and pro- 


cessions to be made, &c. 
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ay Translation, 

Si Again, the great king (Pondita Parikrama Bahu) took 

. the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic from Beligala, where they 

aig rested, aud caused a tooth-relic mansion to be erected close to his 

te palace, andcalled it /Pijayasundardrdmaya, and had constructed 

- there a throne of greatvalue, ‘This king, rejoicing in the three 
: gems (Boddha, his law and church), constructed for the gem 

3 of Buddha s beautiful jewelled casket set round continuously 
. with precious stones; and covering this casket he constructed 

another casket of massive gold, with five thousand pieres 
| of massive gold, worth five laks; and covering this casket he 

e constructed a third casket of two carpenter cubits, with thirty 

wa thonsand pieces of silver, He made such offerings and festivities 

t tit these ; and on the four quarter-days of the month he gave much 

= nims to the great priesthood, and in those days cansed dana to 

| be preached at night, and observed the five precepts every day, 

std’ sthe eight preeepts on péyr days. He had kept burning 

at _‘ ‘Incéssantly for twelve years four lamps of seasamum oil, cow ghee, 

ves civet fat, camphor, &e. 

g ¥ | (iv.}—Mahdwansa, chap. 81, p. 252, vw. 51, 42, 

a 51. ota» aachsdm aeiesn Sdaqsece 
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; c. Translation. 

© _ The Lord of the Earth (Wijaya Babu III.) caused the drdma 

aor {monastical ground) known throughout the world by his own 

ae mame /Vijayaswadarérdma to be formed, and granted the same 


to the Buddbist priesthood. 
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(v.j}—Mahdwansa, chap. 52, P. 325, TT. 5-12, 
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Translation. 


He (Pandita Parikrama Bihu III.) saying, “ I shall get the fairy 


of Laika under me, and shall not allow her to attach herself to 
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anybody else,” formed a haughty resolution of crushing foreigu 
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enemies. He, with intention first to make offerings to the tooth- 
‘relic (of Buddba), and then to go tothe Dravidian war, brought 


_ the relic in great state from the rock Billa to his capital Jambud 


drdéni. 

‘The Protector of the Earth, with the desire reverentiy to 
worship the relic at all times when he might wish to do so 
during the three portions of the day, cansed a beantiful tooth-relic 
house (mandiraya) to be erected in close proximity to his own 
palace, In the middle of the house an elegant throne was placed, 
and covered with a very costly cloth. He made a shrine studded 

with gems for the relic, which was afterwards placed in amore 
beautifully ornamented shrine studded with finer gems. 


(vi.)—Mahdwansa, chap. 85, vv. 59-62, 
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Translation. 


That king (Pandita Parikrama Babu) having got his heir- 
apparent to cause the erection in his own name of a pirivena 


(monastery), called Auwanekabdhu, on the site of the Beligal 


Vihara, which is embellished with prdsdda (inner temples), 


_mandapa (open buildings with pulpits), &c, made great 
offerings to the three gems (Buddha, his doctrine, and his 


priests) during seven days, as he had done at Sriwardbanapura, 


(vil) —Paijdwaliya. 
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franslation, 

Moreover, he (Pandita Parakkrama Bahu III.) baving in four 
months’ time cansed great ramparts to be erected round the FP ijaya- 
sundardrdma formed by the king bis father, and having 
improved ite new three-storied tooth-relic house, so as to make 
it resemble the abode of o deity, and having finished and 


embellished it with unequalled paintings, brought the Dalad’ 


relic thither ins great procession, and mude great offerings to it 
as he had done at Sriwardhanapura. 


( viii.) —Piiyjdwaliya. 


aoe Rleemaahans 82e5d3n eh ehaodoaesd » 


@p misled Soe0 cat mm ofan) Sedat ad GDBosSS 
628 5 cfdlecqa® salgdosd Sanlg nag Oa stems. 
Translation, 
He caused his younger brother Bhuwannika Babu, the heir- 


apparent, to construct in his own name, within the precincts of the | 


palace on Beligala, a monastery /pirirena) and aroyal temple /rdja- 
maha vikdra), and he made offerings (there) to the three great 
gens during seven days, as he had done at Sriwardhanapura, as 
before related. 

(ix.)—Atlanagaluwaysa, chap. 11, sec. 3. 
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Translation. 
In by-gone times (there was) a king named Wijaya Bahn, the 
legitimate son of Wijaya Malla, descendant of the sons and grand- 
sons* of the princes of a family equal to Dharmmdasdéka, who 
‘accompanied the glorious mafdéddhi on the day when it was 
sent to his friend the King Devenipétisea by (the said) King 
Dharmmisgéka, who is like afilaka ornament of the solar race, and 
the Emperor of the whole Dambadiva of 10,000 yoduna in extent, 
He (Wijaya Bahu) was acquainted with the different kinds of 
religious systems; he by the strength of his own intellect 
acquired a familiar knowledge of political science and the customa 
xuid manners of mankind; he had a powerful four-fold army. 
Me built a city called Dambadeyi, and resided there; and by 
means of his four-fold forees overcame (his) enemies, and caused 
‘to be brought from Kotmalaya the venerable tooth-relic of 
Buddha and his almsbowl-relic; there he caused to be built a 
highly splendid edifice, like unto a mansion of the gods; 
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"Pali: “Grandsons and great grandsoris.”’ 
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Geposited therein those two relies, and, with great endowments, 


affectionately maintained the same. He offered unto the 84,000. —— 


dhammakkhanda of Buddha, an-equal number of kahdpana, ae 
and performed highly meritorious acts in conformity with = = = 
Buddhism. SS 
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Translation. 

During the decline of the (Buddhist) religion, as aforesaid, in 
the illustrious Lanka, a mighty Prince, Wijaya Bahu by name,—a 
lineal descendant of the race of Siri Sapgabé, who brought the 
great and victorious 4d tree,—took possession of the kingdom of 
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May4 division. Armed with a strong body of actions, he sur- ~ 


rounded Polonnéruwa and drove out the Tamils, 
He ruled in the great city of Dambadeniya, which is the crest- 


_ jewel of the Latka lady, richly adorned with pearls and 


precious stones, and possessed of a four-fold army and powerful 
forces. He brought back the great priests who had gone to foreign 


countries during the wars with the Tamils, and, having heard that 


the tooth-relic and bowl-relic were buried in Kotmalé, went thither 
without delay with the priests in great procession, and brought 
them to Beligala. Then he caused to be built a monastery and a 


three-storied palace, which is likeunto a divine mansion fallen from 
the blissful celestial regions, and caused therelics to be brought into _ : 


the house with great honour and many offerings; enacted all the 
necessary regulations; reconciled the priests who returned ; held 
an ordination ; caused fapa-books to be written ; and a large and 
beautiful palace, MW ijayasuadardrdma by name, to be built; 
avoided hell; daily presented one thousand priests with the four 
requisities; encouraged learning for the good of the Church and 
state, and reigned in the practice of justice, On his demise, his 
son,a great Prince, named Perakumba (Parakrama Bahu), ofmighty 
valour, attained sovereignity, being endowed with the ten royal 
virtues. He brought the tooth-relicand the bowl-relic to the city 
of Uambadeniya; caused a costly tooth-relic house to be built 
within the inner royal compound ; deposited them therein ; made 
a priceless gem-studded shrine for the tooth-relic, and, in order to 
cover it, made a casket of solid gold with -five thousand 
(pieces of coin), and to cover this a silver casket of a carpenter's 
eubit (worth) thirty thousand (pieces of coin). He cleared the 
jungle from Dambadeniya to the prosperous city Sriwardhanapura; 
made a road, removed the black sand and spread it with white 
sand, erected triumphal arches on each side, placed pots filled with 
scented water and plantain trees in continuous row, and, 
with many offerings and great pomp, brought the tooth-relic and 
the bowl-relic to the monastery called after his own name. He 
sent presents of gold, precious stones, pearls, &c., and brought 
back from Tamalipgama, the priest Dharmmakérti, fameil 
for austerity, whose name had spread in the ten directions, 
and the other priests; reconciled the priests who had 


become schismatics during the former wara with the T; ge | 


freely instructed them in the Tripitaka doctrines, held ordination 
eight times, created such grades as Tera, Maha Tera, Aydien ; 
L2 
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wrote a regulation book, in one day spun and wove robes, and 
offered eighty Aafhina robes, together with the other priestly 
requisites, and spread hia fame throughout the world, His successor 
was Wijaya Bahu, who brought the relics from Dambadeniya to 
Polonnaruwa. He made great offerings, spending thousands of - 
coins, assembled about 1,600 priests, held « grand ordination 
festival at Dahastota, and kept up a system of alms-giving to the 
great priesthood, and, on his death, which took place after he 
had done good as regards both the worlds, his younger brother, 
Bhuvaneka Haho, the sole arm of the world, attended by his 
ministers of every grade, made the beautiful rock Yapaw his 
seat of Government, and enjoyed royal prosperity, having reduced 
the three-fold Laika under one banner ; he held an ordination 
festival ; caused Jana-books to be written ; made great offerings 
tothe tooth-relic; became renowned, and, acquiring merit, did 
good to his subjects and to the cause of the Buddhist religion, 
and attained heavenly bliss, 

During his reign, a minister, Arisakwiti by name, came to 
Ceylon with the powerful army of the five Pindi brother Princes; 
destroyed the Church and State; carried away the tooth-relic 
and gave it toa Pandi King called Kulasékara, Then Peramba, 
a son of King Wijaya Bahu, having become King of Ceylon, 
went over tothe (Pandi) country, conciliated its King, brought 
back the relic and deposited it at Polonnaruwa. 

A second Bhuvancka Bahu, of matchless arm, son of King 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, whose arm was the abode of the goddess of 
property, came tothe throne, made inquiries about the tooth- 
relic, and having ascertained the fact, fearlessly went out, ........ 
brought it back to his own city, and regularly made great offerings 
to the relic and to the priests with the four priestly requisites; he 
caused nine (?) ordinations to be held in the interests of the religion, 
patronised learning, created euch grades ag Tera, Md Tera, 
Aydten, Md Himi, promoted the cause of the religion, and in the 
hope of attaining heaven and final release, he bestowed Aathina 
robes and the eight requisites, highly honoured the three gema, 
and went to heaven. 
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Translation, 

The twenty-second (division) is known a3 the principality of 
Beligala. It was so called, because pearls, corals, and the seven 
treasures* were found in befi,f giewl,t and other trees, and 
in its rock caves (galguwéd) &c., because of four stone monoliths, 
which stood as boundary marks at the four corners (of the rock), 
with a deli-froit carved on each; because a certain rich man 


obtained the land in perpetuity by giving a defi fruit full of treasure. 


to a former King ; because a deli tree grew in a crevice of the rock on 
the east of Beligal palace ; and because there were situated all the 
flower gardens from which defi flowers were culled for the King. 

Asa flower garden was laid out on a low land (deni pata) 
to the west of Beligala rock, there is a tract called Maldentya, 





* Seven treasures, /.2., gold, ative pearls, gems, diamonds, cat's-eyes, 
and coral. 

{ digle marmeilos, 

} Feronia elephantum, or elephant apple. 
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AN-KELIYA. 





By ©. J. R. Le Mesurier, Eso.,0.0.8., F.G.8., F.A.8.LON., F.C.1. 
(Read 4th October, 1884.) 





THERE is a short description of this Sinhalese National 
game in Mr. Leopold Ludovici’s Paper on “ The Sports and 
Games of the Sinhalese’’ (C. A. 8. Journal, 1873)," and a 
more detailed account of it may not be without interest. 
Mr. Ludovici, moreover, describes the game as it is played 
with elk or deer horns, a very tame affair when compared 
with the an-edima of horns made out of the roots of trees. 
The tug which precedes the swinging of the Aenakanda, 
and the art used in the arrangement of the ropes about 
the horns before they are hooked into one another,—two 
of the most important and curious features of the game, 
—are not described by him ; while the amount of strength 
that is required to break an ordinary deer horn is not to 
be compared to that which is exerted, and often exerted 
in vain, to break the large and strong roots that are used 
in the true game. I witnessed the game once while on 
circuit in Udapaldta in the Kandy District of the Central * 
Province, and on the third or fourth day two horns were 
adjusted, which not the united strength of almost all the 
men and boys in the village, and that not by any means 
a small one, could break, and which I afterwards learnt 
never were broken, on that occasion at least. 

The an-keliya, as ite name implies, is a game (Aeliya) 
played with horns (an). Itis also called an-edima “horn- 
pulling”, and an-keli-pijéwa “the offering of the horn 
game.” It was, and is for the most part still, a purely 
religious game, sacred to the goddess Pattini, and is usually 





© Note (1) d. 
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performed on the occasion of some epidemic ascribed to her 
interference. Though seldom witnessed now, it was formerly 
the one great national game of the Sinhalese, and was per- 
formed in many places on a scale of great magnificence, and 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. 

I have been unable to trace ont the true origin of the 
game, though its mythological one, as believed in Udapalita 
at any rate, is as follows:—The goddess Pattini was out one 
day with her husband Pilanga, gathering sapu" flowers. 
To enable them to reach the flowers, they had long hooked 
sticks, and while they were stretching out together, their 
two sticks caught in each other in the tree, and they could 
not extricate them. While they were considering what they 
should do, the three sons of Mahé Vishnu came by, and on 
being appealed to by the goddess, they good-naturedly took 
hold of the ends ofthe two sticks, and with “a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” broke the crook of the 
husband’s stick, and so liberated them both. The goddess 
WAS 80 pleased with the performance that she suggested 
a, game after the model of what she had just seen. So the 
game of an-tefiya was inaugurated, and whenever it is 
necessary to appease the goddess, the game of which she 
is said to be so fond, is performed to propitiate her and to 
rid the country of the particular scourge, which she is 
considered in her anger to have brought upon it.t 

The game is played as follows: —A flat piece of scat 
(an-pitiya) having been selected,—the esplanade in Kandy 
is said to have been once a favourite place,—the trunk of a 
large tree (ay-gaia) is planted in the centre, (unless there 
is a large enough tree growing there already) and strong 
coils of jungle creepers called péreke are loosely wound 
round its base. About four or five yards in front of this 
tree an oblong hole is dug, 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 or 34 feet 
broad, and from 4 to 5 feet deep. The exact distance from 
the tree depends on the description of horns to be used in 
the game. The sides of this hole are lined with cocoanut 


* Michelid champaka, T Note (2). 
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stumps, and inside it is erected upside down a log of a 
cocoannt tree, about 24 feet long, with the roots shaved so 
as to havea heavy top. The postis called the henakanda 
or the waligaha. The hole at its base is large enough to 
allow of the post having a considerable amount of “ play ” 
backwards and forwards, and the heavy top is to add to the 
leverage and the strain, as will be described hereafter, on the 
horns. As in the case of the an-ga4a, strong bands of creepers 
are coiled loosely round the base, a short distance above the 
level of the ground, and two long and strong ropes or jungle 
creepers are tied to the top; these ropes are called walteel, 
and are intended to be held by the persons taking part in 
the game, about fifteen yards off. On opposite sides of 
the an-gahta two sheds are put up to keep the horns, with a 
platform erected in each. 

In some places deer horns are used. The brow antler is 
shortened to about two inches,and the branch to about six, 
and at the end of the latter a strong piece of wood is tied 
crosswise. Two of these of equal size are a pair, and are 
fitted against each other in the game. Horns such as 
these are, however, only used when the game is played ona 
small scale, and more for amusement than asa religious 
ceremony, or where the root horns are not procurable. There 
is not so much detail in this description of the game, and 
certainly nothing like the enthusiasm in it that an-heliya 
proper calls forth. In aa-teliya proper many kinds of 
roots are in use, the most important being those of the 
andara,” petan,t and eftériyat trees. The greatest care is 
taken in selecting and preparing these, for the slightest 
flaw or split in the horn would seal its fate in the game. 
The Fatipila, or “ under-side,” horns must be curved, though 
not to such a sharp angle as a deer horn, while the Udu- 
pila, or “ upper-side,” horns are nearly straight. When 
required for use they are tied to the centre of long and 
stout pieces of wood prepared for thé purpose, the lencth 
and girth of which depend on the size of the horns, though a 





* Dichrostachys cinerea. t Bauhinia tomentosa, { Murraya exotica, 
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horn six inches in girth would require a support of seven 
or eight feet long, and about one and a-half feet round. 
These supports are called an-méia, and the process of trying 
on the horn is always performed by an expert, and is one 
which requires the greatest care. The thicker end of the horn 
is tied to the an-méla with ropes made out of the delipatta® 
tree, and the ropes must be arranged so as not to let the 
horn slip during the tug, for no ré-arrangment is afterwards 
allowed. The position, too, in which the hornsare tied to the 
an-mél is of paramount importance, for, as the whole strain 
is to fall on the horn, the position and manner in which it 
is attached to its support must necessarily add to or decrease 
its power of bearing the strain. The au-mol are cut away a 
little so as to allow the opposing horn and an-méla to fit 
closely to each other in the contest. + 

The only other requisites are two coils of rope containing 
& specified number of coils, with a stick attached in such 8 
Way as to admit of its twisting the coils tightly when 
necessary. These are called the wéram and their size and 
strength depend on those of the horns. 

When all is ready the an-méf and the wxéram are carried 
in @& procession to the an-pitiya, the captain (waltadiya) 
of each side bearing the an-mol. At the an-pitiva they 
are put on the platform in the sheds (an-madu) prepared — 
for them where they are sprinkled with scented 
water, and some rosin is burnt under them. They are 
then taken to the an-gaha, and the horns are carefully 
measured against each other. They must be as nearly as 
possible of the same size, or the game will be postponed 
until two of equal size are produced. The Kapurala, or 
minister of Pattini, is then called in, and he invokes the 
aid of the goddess. During the invocation the captains 
take the horns round the ap-gahe followed by the Kapurdla, 





ee a ee SS 


* Mibiseus tiliaceus, 
T See Plate: a w are Udupila and Yapipila wooden “ horns ™ oc, 
madu, attached to sticks (rifij); oe, elk “horns,” | 
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and the tom-tom beaters. When it is over, the Udupila 
horn is taken back to the shed, and the coil of ropes 
belonging to the Fatipila horn is arranged by an expert 
over and under the Yatipila horn, in such a manner 
as is best calculated to support it, the loose ends of the 
coil being held in the meantime by the Yatipila ad- 
herents, who sit round in a ring and pull, press in, or twist 
the coils as directed by the expert. The coils belonging 
to the Yat:pila having been arranged, the Udupila expert 
steps forward and arranges his coil over the ropes already 
laid in the manner he thinks will assist his horn, and 
increase the strain on the other, the loose ends of the 
coil being held and manipulated as before by the Udupila 
men. When he has finished, the Udupila horn is brought 
up and artfully adjusted through the coils of the ropes 
on to the other, and directly this is done, the two sides 
stand up, the ropes are pulled and twisted tightly into their 
places, and the ends of the coils are pulled’ by each party in 
different directions, with the object, if possible, of breaking 
one of the horns. If in about half an hour of this tugging 
neither of the horns has given way, the coils round the 
Fatipila are tied round those of the creepers at the base 
of the an-gaia, and similarly the Udupila wdrama to those 
round the Aenakanda, Both parties then lay hold indis- 
criminately of the ropes tied to the top of the henakanda, 
and singing a refrain in praise of their own particular 
horn the while, pull with long jerks or swings, until one of 
the horns break off or is cracked. While the tug continues, 
the ay-mol are carefully held in their places by one or more 
(according to their size) of each party." The leverage 
afforded by the length of the post, its heavy top, and the 
“play "it has at the base, puts an enormous strain on the 
horns, and as arnle they break soon enough, but occasionally 
they last for days, and are sometimes not broken after all. 

A few words on the meaning of the words Udupila and 


- 


Yatipila, and what the names imply. The Yatipila is the 





* When the ay-mél are very large, sometimes as many as ten or 
twelve persona are required to hold each, 


= 
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horn whose point is fixed vertically, so as to curve upwards 
from below and from under the Udupila, which is placed 
horizontally over and across the middle of the curve of the 
Yatipila, and at right angles to it. The two parties repre- 
sented by the horns belong to either side by descent, and 
not by selection or choice, it being considered that every 
Sinhalese family belongs from ancient time to one or the 
other side. It sometimes happens that members of the 
samé family belong to different sides, but this is very rare, 
and indeed, to prevent its possibility, it is said that inter- 
marriages between families of different sides were forbidden 
in times past. It is rarer still to find any person who has 
voluntarily abandoned one side for the other, and when this 
is done, itis owing to very bitter family quarrels. Thus every 
Sinhalese who attends at an an-seliya, has a close interest in 
the game, and knows his place in the field. 

To return, directly a horn cracks or is broken, it 1s extri- 
cated from its ropes and its an-mé/a, and arush is made for the 
broken pieces (tédu) ; the an-mélais left against the an-gaha, 
and the captain of the losing side having satisfied himself 
that the winning horn is intact, admits that he has lost. 
As soon as the admission is made, a rope is tied between the 
an-gaha and the Aenakanda, and the losing party are made 
to stand on one side of it, while the winners, one or two of 
whom carry the pieces of the broken horn, dance round 
them, hoot at them, revile them, and make themselves as 
disagreeable as they can without actually assaulting them. 
In some places indecent expressions and contemptuous 
reference to absent persons are forbidden; but, as a rule, 
there is little or no restraint on the language that may be, 
and is, used. 

The losers are bound to submit in silence; but occasion- 
ally some one of them is stung beyond endurance by the 
taunta of his opponents, and retorts, and then there is a 
general fight. Should one of the winnersin the whirl of the 
dance, or carried away by his feelings, touch one of the 
losing side, if he is not at once handed over to be soundly 
thrashed by them, a quarrel ensues, and a free-fight is the 
result, These quarrels, though they seldom happen, have 
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frequently very serious results, but, strange to say, legal 
proceedings are very rarely if ever instituted for the actual 


assault. It seems to be considered an offence contra bonos 


mores, or an insult to the goddess, to bring a case for 
anything that has occurred during an-seliya, so that, what- 
ever accidents may happen there, the courts hear nothing 
of them. 

When the winners are tired of dancing round and insul- 
ting their opponents, the latter are set at liberty, and the 
winning horn is taken in procession to a Déwilé, or some 
other place specially prepared for its reception, where it 
remains until the following day, and is then brought back 
tothe an-pitiya. The losers of the day before come prepared 
with another horn, which may be as much as one-fourth 


larger than its adversary, and the Fame 1s proceeded with as 


before, the previous losers being, however, as a preliminary, 


_ subjected to a repetition of yesterday's insults. If the old 


horn breaks, its adherents are repaid their unpleasantness of 


_ the day before, with interest ; but, if it is again victorious, the 


losers are insulted as before; so the game proceeds until it 
is found impossible to break a horn within a certain pre- 
arranged time, or until the Udupila wins twice, or the 
FYatipila three times successively, when the gameis brought 
to a close,* 

The horns that have been victorions on several occasions 
are prized very highly by their possessors, and the names 
given to them are often very curious. I annex a few :— 

Pandakund =“ the rotten tailed :” the larger end of 
this horn is particularly rotten. Benardja —“the hollow 
king:” the horn has a hollow in its thicker end. <al- 
isst= “the prawn:” this horn once slipped out of its 
an-méla during the tug. Ginipelikota — “the short fire- 
brand:” it was accidentally found with some partly burnt 
firewood. Gorokgaspdluwa — “the destroyer of the goraka 
trees :” this horn was once used, and was victorious when 
the an-gaha was a goraka tree, and came down during the 
strugele, 


| It is believed that Pattini ja better pleased when the Ufapile hon 
It ved that Pattini is better pleased when the Udupila horn 
(which represents her husband's stick in the sapy tree) is beskan. 
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NOTES." 


(1) 

Previous notices of the Sighalese ay-kefiya are here brought 
together to further illustrate this semi-religious game :— 

(a) 

A Play or a Sacrifice—There is another sport, which generally 
all people used with much delight, being, as they called it, a sacrifice to 
one of their gods, to wit, Potting Dio [Pattini Deviyd.] And the benefit 
of it is, that it frees the countrey from grief and diseases. For the 
beastliness of the exercise they never celebrated it near any town, nor 
in sight of women, but ina remote place. The manner of the game is 
thus. They have two crooked sticks like elbows, one hooked into the 
other, and so with contrivances they pull with ropes, until the one break 
the other; some siding with one stick and some with the other: but 
never is money laid on either side. Upon the breaking of the stick, that 
party that hath won doth not a little rejoyee. Which rejoycing is 
exprest by dancing and singing, and uttering such sordid beastly expres- 
sions, together with postures of their bodies, as I omit to write them, as 
being their shame in acting, and would be mine in rehearsing. For 
he is at that time most renowned that behaves himself most shamelessly 
and beast-like. 

This filthy solemnity was formerly much in use among them; and 
even the King himself hath spent time in it, but now lately be hath 
absolutely forbid.len it under penalty of a forfeiture of money. So that 
now the practice hereof is quite left off. 

But though it is thas gone into disuse, yet, out of the great delight the 
people bad in it, they of Gompala [Gampola] would revive it again; 
and did. Which coming to the King's ear, he sent one of his noblemen 
to take o fine from them forit. The nobleman knew the people would 
not come to pay a fine, and therefore was fain to go to work by a 
stratagem, Pitching, therefore, his tents by a pond, he gave orders to 
eall all the people to his assistance to catch fish for the King's use, 
Which they were very ready to do, hoping to have the refuse fish for 
themselves, And when they were all thus assembled together with their 
tools and necessary instruments for that purpose, the nobleman charged 
them all in the King’s name, according to the countries fashion, which 
was by pulling off his cap, and falling down upon the ground three 
times, that not a man of them should budge till they bad paid such a sum 
of money, which was so much a piece, for reviving that play that the 
King had forbid. Which they were forced to do before they departed 
from the pond side, And the money was carried into the King’s 
exchequer.—K sox, Cetlon, 1681, pp. 98, 99. 








* Added with Mir. Le Mesurier’s approval —B., fon. See. 
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(4) 

Ceremony of “ Pulling of Horns" (March 1, 1830).—The cere- 
mony of “ Pulling Horns" is mow taking place in this village, and I went 
this evening to see it. In passing through the village I was surprised 
to see #0 very few people in their houses, but when | got near the place 
I found they were all there. A place in the jungle is cleared, in the 
middle of which a deep hollow is dug. In this hole is put a cocoa-nut 
tree, about ten or twelve feet high, which has been rooted up for the 
purpose, with its root upwards. The people of the village divide 
themselves into two parties, called the “Upper Party" (nda pila) and 
the “Lower Party" (yafi pila), and each party has a large branch of a 
tree with the bark peeled off, notched in the middle, and another piece 
of wood very strong fastened tight across it, so as to resemble a hook. 
In some places the horns of the elk are used. When they hava linked 
the two together they are fastened to the cocoa-nut tree by very strong 
topes or creeping plants (wel), and each party pulls with all their 
strength, at the same time making a tremendous noise, till one of the 
horns break. The broken horn is put into a little ecadjan bungalow 
built on one side, and the other is carried in procession on a man's 
shoulder, wrapped in white cloth, together with the ropes with which it 
was fastened, round the cocon-nut tree about a dozen times, under a 
canopy supported by four men, They then stop at a tree, in the middle 
of which is placed a cocoa-nut shell used as a lamp, and putting the 
victorious, that is, the unbroken horn, in it, they repeat some verses in 
Singhalese, the object of which is to invoke the goddess Pattini to take 
away the “great sickness” (the small-pox) which is now prevalent among 
them. Having concluded the verse, they worship the “horn,” with 
their hands clasped and raised to their foreheads, in the same manner 
is they worship Buddha at the temples, They continue afterwards to 
go round the cocoa-nut tree as before, dancing and singing and blowing 
the conques, and beating the tom-toms; and then the conquered party 
sit down in the ground, and being separated from the other by a rope, 
they suffer themselves to have all the abuse which the Singhalese lan- 
guage supplies heaped upon them. This, however, though spoken ‘with 
apparent earnestness, consits merely in words which are repeated, or 
Father sung, by the head of the party, the rest joining in it by way 
of chorus.—Sureiex, Recollections of Ceylon, 1844, pp. 398-9, 


() 

Ceremony to drive away Small-por (May 2, 1438).—A few nights ago I 
went to the ap-pijiya, or place where the ceremony of “ pulling the horns” 
takes place. (See March 1, 1830, supra.) In the midst of a large open 
space of ground a high pole is erected, generally an arcka-nut tree, with 
the bunch of leaves at the top cutoff. From the top of this pole, ropes, 
roncle of parts of the cocod-nut leaf, are extended to the four corners of 
an enclosed place. A burning lamp is fixed on the top, and there are 
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several other lamps in other places. A large hole is dug in the ground, 
in which is placed the lower part of a dug-up cocoa-nut tree, about ten 
feet long, with the roots upwards, Between this and a large tree about 
twelve yards distant, are fastened two large horns, and the thick and 
tough jungle-creepera, with which they are bound together, are fastened — 
to the tree on one side, and to the stump of the cocoa-tree on the other. 
On each side are from sixty to one hundred men, trying with all their 
might to break the horn, I[f the born of cither party breaks, that party 
is conquered, and submits patiently to a great deal of abuse from the 
other party. The conquering party, after the performance of some 
ceremony at the tree, carry their horn to a small maguwa prepared for 
it at another part of the village, in geat triumph, and at the end of a 
certain number of days the Kapuwias, or devil-priests, are called, and a 
grand ceremony takes place. The people firmly believe that “ pulling 
horns" is the only way to get rid of the small-pox, which they call the 
“great disease.” And they say, too, that when this disease is prevalent 
in the country, the gods in the other world ara in the habit of pulling 
horns at night to stop it. In proof of thisa man told me a few days 
ago that his father was once travelling at night, and on his way he heard 
at a short distance a noise such as is made at the pulling of horns," 
And when he came to the place he found nobody, and he was sure the 
noise could only proceed from the gods. The poor man, however, was 
80 frightened, that he went home and died soon after. 

The great ceremony usual wheo the “pulling of horns” is ended 
took place to-night. In a distant part of the village of Cotta, the people 
had erected three magu, one of which was very large. It was filled 
with women and children. In one of the two smaller ones was the devil- 
priest, and in the other were many things that be makes use of in his 
ceremonies, ‘There were two tom-tom-beaters and large crowds of 
people. The Kapuwi was dressed very fantastically, and had six or 
eight little bells on each leg. He first danced with a lighted torch in 
each hand, then with a bunch of oreka-flowers, then with a pitcher of 
water, and at Inst with a broken chatty, in which was burning charcoal. 
He put himself into all sorta of attitudes, with each of these in his hands, 
anil neither burnt his long beard, which he seemed in great danger of 
doing, from carrying, o3 he did, the two lighted torches, the one on one 
shoulder and the other on the other, nor spilled the water, nor shed the 
hot embers. All the time he was dancing he continued to throw hand- 
fuls of powdered dummaia, or resin, into the torches, which went off in 
a sudden blaze like gunpowder. All this was done at the beat of tom- 
tom, accompanied with singing, by the men beating them. I remained 
to witness it till twelve o'clock, and the dancing was still going on and 


* The noise made on this occasion is very great, and may be heard 
to a great distance. It always reminded me of I, Kings, xviii,, 27. 
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would continue till murise. At 8 r.m., at 12, and at 4 a.0., plates of 
rice and seven different sorts of curry are placed in small covered 


~ maduwas, made for the purpose, as offerings to the deyil.—J/d., pp. 505-8. 


(¢) # 
Among the religious games the first in the ag-edima, or “ Pulling of 
Horns,” the idea of the merry-thonght of European superstition deve- 
Joped on a gigantic scale. It is not a game in celebration of a victory, 


_ BOF In commemoration of any great national event, like the games of 


clussic Greece and Rome, but rather in propitiation of some offended 


diety; and whether sickness has visited the people, murrain attacked 


the cattle, insects and grubs settled on the young rice fields, or a prot- 
racted drought threatened calamity to man and beast, the alarmed 
Sipghalese peasant know of no more efficacious remedy than an appeal 
to Vishnu or Siva, Pattini-deviyd, Katarigam-deviyd, or Basnairi-deviyd, 
through the medium of an an--dima, The village elders, as soon as they 
awake to a sense of the impending danger, waitin solemn deputation on 
the Kapurila, or priest of the district Adwile, or temple, carrying 
presenta with them for the seer, (very much after the manner of Saul 
when he waited on Samuel to learn the name of the particular deity 
that ought to be appeased,) and generally to concert measures for the 
due and proper celebration of the games, The Kapurila promises to 
obtain the desired information, but as this must be done at a lucky hour, 
on an auspicious day, and after sundry ablutions and purifications, he 
dismisses his visitora with a promise to communicate with them on 6 
subsequent day, He next proceeds to consult the oracle, and fixes a 
day for the celebration of the game, taking care, however, that it should 
be sufficiently removec to allow of the real crisis of the danger to be 
passed. The day fixed upon is communicated to the elders, who invite 
the villagers interested, by distribution of betel leaves ; and preparations 
for the celebration commence in carnest. The villagers next divide into 
two parties or teams, the upper and the lower. This distinction i 
merely topographical, the villages lying towards the head of a valley or 
stream being the upper and those further down being the lower." Each 
party next chooses its captain or champion, who brings with him the stout 
branch of an elk horn with the frontlet stang on. This horn is beld in 
proportionate veneration according to the number of victories it may 
have achieved, and there are some handed down from father to saon—for 
the championship is hereditary—that have come 
“(O'er a’ the ills o° life victorious ™ 

for a bondred years, ‘The place appropriated for the game ia called the 
ap-pifiya, an open place in some central situation, and generall y under 


* Not a0; the Ugupila and Vafipile ore hereditary distinetions.—B., 
Hon. See. oS 
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the shade of an over-spreading Jd tree, thus making the tree sacred to 
Buidha participate in a purely Hindi ceremony. At one end of the 
au-pifiya 

“Stands there a stump six feet high, the ruins of a tree, 

“ Yet unrotted by rain and tempests’ force.” 


The stump selected ia generally that of a cocoanut tree put loosely into 
a deep hole, with the root-end up, and is called the Aenakanda, or 
“thunderbolt.” A bole large enough for a man's arm to pass is cut or 
burnt through this upper end. The respective teams are now ready 
with stout ropes made of buflalo-hide and strong jungle creepers, when 
the Keporila opens the game, proclaiming, like Pelides at the funeral 
pyre of Patroclus, 
“Come ye that list this prize to win, and ye this bout decide.” 


The men of the upper team now pass a stout buffalo-hide rope through 
the hole in the Aenakanda and firmly make fast to its end the elk horn of 
their champion, The horn of the lower team is similarly got ready and 
tied to the nesrest tree; the Aexakanda is now leaned forward, and tha 
two champions hook the horns one into the other, and lash them together 
with cords. The two champions grasp the horns in their hands to 
prevent their turning or slipping, and the word is given to pull. Both 
teams now unite and haul at the rope passed through henakanda, while 
some half a dozen men of both parties lay hold of the Aemakanda and 
sway it up and down, as the rope in the hands of the pullers is tightened 
orrelaxed. The two champions hold on to the horns like grim death, 
and are swayed hither and thither with every motion of the rope. The 
contest lasts fr hours, the snapping of a rope only serving to prolong it 
with afresh splice, until one of the borns yields, and the pullers go 
rolling and sprawling on the ground." 

All the time the mighty tug has been going on, the Kapurila is 
engaged at a small booth constructed of white olas under the dd 
tree, chanting the aucred hymns appropriate to the occasion, jingling 
the Aalamba, or consecrated armlets, and burning incense to the 
accompaniment of tom-tom, fife, and cymbal. After the contest has 
been decided the whole assembly go in procession through the villages 
that participated in the ceremony, the Kapurila leading with a chant, 
the champion carrying the victorious horn in a basket on his hand, and 
every one joining in the “ Adyiyd" chorus atthe properstops. By thetime 
the procession returns to the ground, a feast, consisting of rice boiled in 











* In this, as well as in the striking of cocoa-nuts (pore Lea 
it is considered a bad omen should 5 horn or coer Laced Pes met 
team break. such an accident is looked upon as the consequence of the 
continual displeasure of the offended deity, Hence it is not unusual to 
concede the victory to the upper team by opposing a weaker born. 
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cocoa-nut milk, vegetable curries (for flesh of any kind is forbidden), tire, 
and honey is laid out on green plantain leaves, The feasting over, they 
all rise at a sign from the Kapurdls, and give one united shout “ Adyiyd,” 
and then disperse. The Kapurila receives the customary presents, and 
the victorious elk horn is again laid upin “lavender,” if a liberal sprink- 
ling of oil of resiu may be so called, until some other threatened danger 
brings it out—L. Lupovict, C. A. S§. Journ., 1873, pp. 20-24. 


(¢) 

" Aq-hefiya,” or “ Pulling of Horns.” March 3, 1883.—Witnessed this 
superstitious game of the Sigbalese to-day, at Kelubbvila in the 
Salpiti Kéralé, Western Province. Small-pox had been prevailing in the 
villages round for some time, and the wiseacres, as usual in case of such 
epidemics, had decided to worst the particular demon or demons res- 
ponsible, by invoking the aid of Pattini-deviyd, the patroness of the 
aport, with an-keli-piydra, 

[ft is customary with the Siphalese, when any malignant type of 
disease attacks man or beast, to meet and consider what form of ceremony, 
an-kefiya, porapol gehima, &e., the remedy had best take. The sid of 
the Kapurils, or lay priest of a Dévilé, ia called in to name time and 
place. Should an-hejiya be decided upon, the villagers, attended by a 
Kapurala (sometimes by two, one for each side), proceed to the spot 
selected (ap-pifiya; ap-piffaniya) at the hour fixed, after the necessary 
purification of themselves. The ground hes already been sanctified by 
the erection of « post adorned with cocoanut flowers (hap hitavanard ) 
and two horns selected by the Kapurila, and handed over to the ap-waf- 
fégiyd, or captain, of either side. A shed is put up, ornamented with 
varions flowers and tender cocoanut leaves, which the Kapurila hal- 
lows by prayer accompanied by the sprinkling of saffron-water, 
the waving of incense, and jangling of the sacred deyiran, or bangles. 
Meanwhile, the foot of a tree (an-gaha) is cleared, and a narrow pit 
dug to receive the cocoanut stump (Aenahanda; waligaha), and lined 
with planks. Through the upper part of this cocoanut stump 
(which is inserted in the pit with the shaved root upwards) a hole is 
bored and a stout rope passed: strong nooses of Airindi* or halu 
erecper of a single link or more are also made round the lower part of 
the on-gaha and the Aenahkanda, } 

The game bad been ronning on for a week or two, and fortune had 
steadily inclined to the Fafipila (lit. © Under-party”) side, the special 
profegés of the goddess Pattini, as the [gupta (lit. “ Upper-party ") are 
of her husband, Palapga. The ay-pitiya, or arena selected, was in the 
jungle, but not far from hebitations. On arrival (4 piu.) found the 
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Yafipila party busily preparing for the struggle by cutting the Addn" 
socket (into which the horn itself was let), 50 as to allow the two horns 
to meet closely, Here the “horns” consist of two pieces of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, faranat and andara} respectively,—six to eight inches in 
length and one and a half or two inches thick,—tapering slightly towards 
their points. These had been fitted into the sockets, and bound down 
fast with the tough bark of ashrub (eli pafd§ ), to add to their strength. 
Meanwhile the Kaporfla was performing an initiatory service in the 
shed (maduwa) common to both parties. At the side of the tree { an- 
goha ) and cocoanut stamp (Aenakanda) to which the horns were to be 
attached prior to the actual “ pulling,” stood the mal-pela, or small 
cadjan-roofed shed for flowers and other offerings of either party. In 
these were kept, till wanted, the horns and bark strands (madu) 
used for tying up the horna when finally adjusted across cach other. 
Festoons of young cocoanut leaves connected the three sheds together, 
being carried acroas high poles, at the top of which rag torches were fixed 
—a proof that all were prepared to carry on the stern, if bloodless, 
fray “till utter darkness closed her wing.” From time to time 
- the Kapurdla might be heard muttering some incantations inthe maduwa, 
where he was assisted by a Ugupila and Fofipila boy. On ashelf inthe 
majuoa were ranged chatties, in which the money offerings ( pandurn) 
of both sides were placed, a chank, and an old horn (hero of many 
« gallant fight) carefully wrapped in white cloth and decked with flowers: 
panduru were noticed, too, hung to the roof of each mal-pela inside. 
When the Yofipila horn socket had been shaped so as to satisfy 
the very scrupulous ideas of both sides, the Yafipila party brought 
their modu (fivgsskeins of deli pajf?) and placed them to the best 
advantage round their horn—a most important part of the business, 
and closely watched by the Ugupila faction, it being quite possible so 
to arrange the strings as to put the “enemy” at a serious disadvantage 
in the ensning “tng of war.” Much time was wasted, more Indico, in 
the adjusting of the madu, strong language being freely bandied with 
friends and foes alike. When the Fafiprla party had at length finished 
placing their madu to their own satisfaction, it seemed as if the Udupila 
men would decline the contest on the score of some fancied unfair 
arrangement of the strings, Undoubtedly, they bad been laid with great 
skill, akein by skein,—nay, strand by strand,—and beaten down by careful 
hands, so.as to leave no weak point for the opponents to profit by. 
Ultimately the (gupila party consented to take their chance and try 
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* Schicichera frijuga, or Ceylon oak, Willd, 
+ Debera corymbosa, Willd. 

| Dichrostachys cinerea, 

§ ffibevs tiliacens, 
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conclusions. Their madu were then brought and similarly arranged 
over those of the Fafipila, Next the (qupila horn itself was carried 
in semi-procession from their own mai-pefa—the more zealous of the 
party adoring it ¢m rowle—and inserted through the madu across the 
Yatipila horn at right-anglea, 

_ Yatipila having won at the last two “pulls"’ the Uadupila side wns 
allowed on this oceasion an andra horn ss against one of farana, a 
supposed weaker wood. Throughout the whole process of arranging 
the made and the horns, only eighteen men were permitted to take 
part—eight of Ugupila, ten of Vafipila, 

Immediately the horns were fairly hooked together a mighty strugple 
ensued between the eighteen champions in their endeavour to twist 
their own madu more quickly and tightly than their opponents. Here 
and there the seething mass of men was borne writhing and swaying. 

“They tag, they strain! down, down, they go!” 
till the sweat poored down apace, and utterly exhausted, both parties 
mutually agreed to say “ Hold, enough”—but not until many a flesh- 
wound bad been gained in the senselean “ scrimmage.” 

As neither horn had snapped in this preliminary trial of strength, 


they were bronght to the Fafipila tree (ap-gaha), and the Yafipila madu 


bound to the creeper noose (pérgssa) which encircled the trunk near 
the bottom, The denahanda, or Cdupila stump, waa then swung over 


dn its narrow pit so a4 to approach the Vajipila tree as closely a8 possible; 


and whenabouttwo yards off toits péressa, or double-link noose, was joined 


_the Ugupila madu. All being now ready for the real tug, the Aenahunda 


wes slowly pushed over to the further end of the pit, thus effectually 
tightening up the nooses, madw and horns, betweenthe op-gaha and 
waligaha, ‘Thereupon all present, irrespective of party, seized the 
rope attached to the other side of the Aenakenda, dragging it towards 
them by repeated jerks,* leaving only the eighteen picked men to steady 
the horns, one of the Udupila champions standing on the Fafipila socket 
and keeping the Udupila socket perpendicular. Sometimes days 
elapse before either horn snaps—occasionally they cannot be broken 
at all, In this instance the ominous click was heard within ten 
minutes of the “pulling.” ‘The horns were at once unloosed, and the 
andara, or Udupila horn, found to be broken. A scene followed baffling 
description. The victorious YFafipila party rushed mudly about, 
shouting for joy, and shaking the broken pieces of the horn in the 
faces of their humbled opponenta—looking in the growing darkness 
like veritable demons, as they dashed wildly from place to place. The 
triumphant born itself was carried by a few of ita admirers thrice 
round the maguwa, where the Kapurila recited further incantations. 


* The noise of the Aenakanda striking the end of the pit in each pull 
or jerk is called walirgtenard, and may be heard at a great distance. 
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After a short interval a rope was stretched from the ap-gahe, and the 
Udupila party all made to stand on one side of it, whilst their Fasipila 
conquerors contemned them by raising an abusive refrain couched in 
terms of which the leas xaid the better. It commenced thus, one man 
at a time giving vent to his impromptu sarcasm and abuse, the rest 
striking in after each line with “ Adyiyd™ :— : 


Hondada, pute, * Good, my boy, was'nt it, 
Hoyiyd ! | Ha! ha! 

An-keliyd, Your pulling the horns, 
Adyitys ! Ha! bal" 


[The evident relish with which the foulest expressions, coined exfem- , 
pore by the Fafipila “corypheus,” would appear to be appreciated by 
his fellows, leaves on the mind no enhanced respect for the Siphalese 
villager in his lighter mood. ‘lo the credit of the vanquished be it said, 
they usually snbmit to the incessant volley of “ Billingsgate"’ with 
perfect, if sullen, silence, worthy of a better cause.]* 

As I quitted the wierd scene now lit by the dim torches, the “ fun" 
(save the mark!) began to wax fast and furious, and would probably be 
carried on for hours. 

[From the day of commencing the ceremonies attending ay-kefiya, the 
villagers should cleanse themselves, and their houses, and refrain from 
eating prohibited ‘flesh, in order to keep free of all uncleanness ¢ hill). 
Atter the lapse of some days,end when one or two horns have been broken, 
arrangements are made for the pélé,or procession round the villages. 
The Kapurila and Kattidiyi inform the people of the daya fixed for 
the procession, who, ss a rule, then send necessary requirements, aa 
provisions, cloth,smoney, &c., to the «n-pifiya, for their use. On the 
procession day the inmates of each house” bathe, anoint their heads, 
and get together money (to be offered to the sacred deyiran box), 
earthen pote alorned with cocoanut flowers, and. saffron-water for 
sprinkling. Those accompanying the procession provide themselves 
- with tambourios, tom-toms, trumpets, and all kinds of Sighalese music. 





* Astory is told of a Mudaliyér and his servant, passing together 
near an an-pifiyak, the latter holding a talipot leaf umbrella over his 
master’s head. Suddenly the ery “ Adyiyd™ arose from the victorious 
side, to which the servant belonged, the Mudaliyir being of the van- 
quished party, Thereupon the servant began to dance for joy behind the 
Mudaliyar, ever and anon shouting “ Adyiyd," and tapping the great man’s 
head with the talipot leaf. The Modaliyar, naturally surprised and 
angry, turned upon him with “ How now, fellow!" ¢“ Mokada, bola! ui 
to which the servant replied, “ See, sir, we have won!" ¢“ 4né, Hdmu- 
duruvané, api dinerd.”) Without another word the Mudaliyar passed on, 
shamed. | ! 
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Some of these players and dancers precede, whilst others follow, the 
victorious “horn,” which, wrapped in white cloth, incensed and sprinkled 
with saffron-water, is carried on the head of the Katt&diyaé, dressed 
in spotless white, under a white canopy, attended by the Kapuralas 
with deyiran on their heads. The people, as they march with lighted 
torches and consers, give vent to loud “ horrahs,” at the same time 
extolling the virtues of the goddess Pattini, and of I'swara, Vishnu, 
and Kandakumira. Every house of the victorious side is visited, 
and on its inmates blessings invoked with the deyiran: in retarn, these 
offer refreshments of milk, rice, jaggery, coffee, &c. All the houses 
and gardens should be well cleaned, and the former whitewashed for 
the reception of the Kapurila and the others conducting the procession ; 
otherwise they will not be entered, and thus lose the benefit of the 
general exorcism. This procession is continued for seven days, at the 
end of which a grand feast is given to the people at the an-piffaniya*.— 
H. ©, P, Bau. 


(2) 
The mythical history of Pattini Deviyé, whose aid the 
Siphaleze 30 readily invoke to rid them not only of maha leda, 
“the great sickness,” or small-pox, but of every form of epidemic 


* Compare the Tamil refe¢ at Trincomalie (a described in the 
“ North Christian Herald,” for March, 1879), which forms the concluding 
part of the grdmasdnti (“village propitiation”) ceremony “ to perlect 
what was lacking in the former.” It is so arranged that the services 
’ of the temple (Kénisar) or their benefits became available for every house 
and part of the town. Aumbem were carried round from every tem- 
porary shrine along al! the streets, accompanied by every sort of native 
music, and decorated in truly oriental style. An dlaraffam made of 
leaves and clothes, a fisg, an umbrella, and the larye sacrificial knife by 
which the goats had been killed, were carried round and exhibited at 
every house. The owners of the houses were expected to decorate 
their gates with leaves and plantain trees, and place outside a wirai- 
kugam, or a pot of water on a white cloth, decorated with palm and 
mango leaves, on a table under which was placed a betel stand contain- 
ing betel leaves, arecanuts, and grain, burning lamp, and smoking 
incense. The umbam were carried on the heads of men who professed 
to be under diabolical influence, and who, smeared with sacred dung, 
danced through the streets to the sound of tom-toms, uttering cries and 
groans which were taken to be the voices of evil spirits. At every 
ae before which they mopped water was poured over them and o 

ng cocounut was given to drink, so that it ia not surprisi: 

hear that next day two of them were struck down by heat apoplexy. = 
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disease, is contained in a collection of thirty-five “‘ books,” styled - 
Pan-tis-hélmuré, only to be found complete in the hands of a few 
of her lay priests. Among the episodes of the goddess’ life on 
earth is related the occurrence which originated the national 
game an-kefiya. It may be read, infer alia, in a small Sighalese 
pamphlet, under the title AnAe/i-upata, or Pattini-maldva, This 
poem contains seventy-seven four-line stanzas, and some additional 
verses, written in simple colloquial style. 


AN-KELI-UPATA., 
Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, relate the goddess’ birth in “ the mango grove " of 
King Pandi, whose eyes she put out in the presence of Indra (Sekra 
Deva). Thence she proceeds to the city of Madari to meet Prince 
Pailanga, and be married to him. Stanzas 5,6, and 7: Prelude to des- 
eription of ap-Aefiya. 
a 
end delat 80 Hen 22s 
aocded oft ech 
Seg asta mls Sat oc: 
ed<o Sad nd of ack 
ba] 
naeo pec.a scotia ect 
Como Soa emgeme G5 
6009 aged ada & 
eels gaomd ota eck 
10 
e2ae qaictoo Hia¢ ames 
Os enbst Ef gaa emme® 
CG Cc Boa «5 ans 
a 
From Sofi country came Prince Palapga; 
Mayd King’s daughter the goddesa Pattini — 
Came, a5 her wont, to buy bangles; 
By the goda they were wedded, 
a 
As Pripce Palayga and goddess Pattini 
Were sporting in the orchard, 
A sapu" flower to bud caused Pattini ; 
A playful trick she planned. 
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* Michelia champaka. 
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10° 
“ How, love, am I ‘to see this flower F 
Shall we go to the tank to find it ? 
Went we not near the tank that day? 
Let us go to seek it in the morning,” 
After due offerings to the gods to ensure a successful quest (11, 12), 


13 
ema 0955 ead Sc & 
fan emels BS miast 4 @: 
ambit oglS md Ge & 
an emels SE mast 63 oo 


Wending their way o tank of water lilies they reached, 
“ This is not the spot, love! let us go on;" 

Next a grove of nd treea they entered. 

* This is not the spot, love! let us go.on.” 


Thence to groves of rgfukeyiyd* and dunukeyiyd ¢ fruitlessly (14), till 
at length, within a chempak grove, Pilapga sees a flower reflected in » 
pond (15). Essaying to climb the tree (16), god Visva-karma aids 
by bringing a goklen ladder (17). In vain Palagga scans the boughs, 
north, east, west, and south for the flower (15, 19), butsees it at last out 
‘of reach on the topmost bough (20). They both lament their ill-luck, 
until Palapga, with divine eyes, digcovers a sandalwood hooked (sapling) 

. (21). Again Visva-karma assists, providing a golden arckanut cutter 
with which to cut the hooks (22). 


23 
em @cen ge Mag eo OF a act 
dat 6 g<ean ond mA as ect 
ace gad ano on ot ect 
ost SOR9 end «2 ¢ st at 
24 
acl_Q2 osAttaji ond 56 st ast 
aco Ghag mts oa ect 
ectid oS me Gc: 56 ot ast 
eGcn® emt aca Feo ao ot est 
Zo 
mmecks ef Shin le st «ct 
Secs 0:69 end egm ntec st act 
ems RG ¢teqe cme. st ast 
st es 
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* Pandanus odoratisnimus, or ecrew-pine. 1 P. humilis, 
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26 
odo w@aot Bosh st act 
qo cwest Jo mo st acs 
B88ot geoct Ostaca st ast 
e525 eghost emict ¢si st ast 

27 
eng otad edhe 65 st- ect 
S885 aca geaec 85 st est 
ech@d HO emt eeme ¢@ of ect 
men pedjenenda tec os ect 

28 
Henk dia alae afc, Bs 
Sos Od esjems fa Bs 
Sas gdist ac@idcat eh Bb 
aa 
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23 
To the foot ofthe tree the hooks they took, 
And deftly placed the golden ladder ; 
Palapga is first to mount the tree, 
To him Lattin: bands the hooks. 


24. 
Then goddess Pattini climbed the tree, 
‘To-a higher bough ascended Pilapga, 
On a lower bough remained Pattini ; 
With their books both touched the flower. 
pis) 
God Sakra beheld this wondrous act; 
Missing the flower the two hooks caught ; 
Pulling-at the hooks their hands grew red ; 
Unable to part them, both descended. 
26 
Then to the city they returned ; 
(To pull the hooks) a thousand maids 
And a thousand men were summoned ; 
Again Palayga and Pattini} went to see the gods. 
27 | 
All the maida with Pattini were on the lower side ( Yavipila), 
All the men with Palapga were on the upper side (Udupila); 
Ranging (themselves) they pulled the two houks - 
Prince Palayga’s hook it was that broke, 
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26 
The Yatipita assemblage, crying “ hiyoyi,” 
Danced, reciting horn-pulling songs 
As they sang their scornful ditties ; 
(The Ugupila party) stood silent in their shame. 

Enraged at his defeat Palapga cries “Cut down and bring me hither 
hooks from all places where hooks may be had” (29). Collecting 7,000 
oxen and loading them with seven amwnam of arekanuts, he sent men to 
bring andara* wood (30). ‘Traversing the hill-country ( Ugarafa), they 
rested in Hérdhefa and Honguranketa: thence through Afaturaja to “ the 
city,” and on through Twnkinda to Kadawata; passing Wellawdya and 
Kurugama by winding paths they crossed the ferry at Yadalangamuya, 
and spread their gunny bags (of arekanuts) in Csapeoda (32). Skirting 
“the two ponds” they went through “ the city " to Kataragama ( temple); 
there they made offerings and started afresh the next morning (33), 
Arriving at Kafegamuva in Mdwatkada, and passing over “ the tank built 
of gods,” they beheld the villages Mirdvild and Sitrdvila, where they 
rested after crossing the Kirindi-gange (34). Proceeding, they traversed 
the great salt pans of KoAholankada, crossed the Walowd-ganga to 
AMdgama; thence through Dofos-girnra and Mdtofa (Mitara) to 

Pevuadara (Dondra), where they opened their bags afresh (35). 
‘Learning that they had come from Mdyd-raja in search of andara 

wood, the natives provided a thousand andara sticks in exchange for the 
seven amunem of dried arekanuts (36,37). Stanzas 38 and 39 describe 
the return route, through Métota, across the Walawé-ganga to Mdgama, 
and past Butfala and Palafupina to Andun-oruva and Kebilitta; 
thence on through Aavuddva, Mdrdra, Midarapua, and Bahdré, till they 
struck Dembagalla and the Kofabdéra road, where they rested awhile. 
At length they reach Wellassa, and emptied out the thousand andara 
sticks on the ground, 

41 
Fiala 3,2) Fo aa ac, 
maechs 6a emda Gi 
mos encdda 00 Pate 
eae gifScl Ge SH 
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* Dichrostachys cinerea, 
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momeamelst ecdde enaan st 086s aot 
RBIS send eld ¢ st est 
maepedsieod Sada ¢ ot est 
code BCG) go Aigo st est 
44 
got amaod 6st @ste fa: © 
Of Saad 6oi@ate eamSot ¢- 
Side ostand oSo0 oo) © 
fo gees Sas emead ¢ 
45 
Janet eaboenst o wt ean 
Scns Snot ide enacn st ast 
Awad Sotms Os ocm ot act 
Gon essa @s q lds st ast 
41 


God Vismakarma made the born-pulling post ; 
The arch of plantains, God Sakra raised, 
With bunches of palmyrah and cocoanut fruit, 
Estwined with flowers of cocoanut and ruk." 
42 
Brightly shone san and moon that tide, 
Earth's goddess bore Aalasf in her hand, 
All the gods with divine eyes bebolding, 
With gladness bestowed blessings on the sport. 
43 
From the Naga world pérgs} were brought, 
Vefura§ was given by the Risis, 
Strong ridillal] by KRandakumaru ; 
To a patmaka root the hooks were joined. 
a4 
“For horn-pulling sport is not ras-manda needed P 
Where at this time can we find ran-manda 
When obtained it must be strong, 
Oh! for some plan (by which to obtain it).” 





* Myristica Horsfieldea, Bl. 
7 A pot with cocoanut flower inserted, on which a light burns, 
{ Double-link noose. 

§ Lit., “bandage”: creeper, &c., for tying the horns, 

) The cross sticks of “ Lorns ", fastened to the nooses. 
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45 
* The low-caste RodiyA was called ; 
Ux and buffalo hide thongs were brought, 
And twisted into madu of s fathom length ; 
A hundred madu coils were given for horn-pulling thongs. 


The price of the medu settled (46) 


a7 
Oech agen chac BO eh 
ects. 88am aS Bo cr 
Om ano goimat pdm Obs ce 
gated enn® SES das @ 
48 
god adcict q. Be fen oD 5 
eladedes BO ails oD ® 28 
Hho oeo @icd @ 5 5 
od Acq: ot AS ented 5 5 
49 
Get Goce c6a aad ot est 
edt anche oF eohe ot ast 
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aon of ec! Ode ge aw ect 
47 


All the gods with Pilapga were on the upper side, 

Earth's goddess and Pattini were on the lower side ; 

Taking a saffron root in ber right hand, 

“T will break the thousand andara hooks” cried (Pattini). 
44 

Breaking thousands of hooks the contest grew (hot), 

And (Palapga) standing aloof was shamed, 

Even to death was be shamed, 

And Pattini by her divine power aware, felt pity. 


49 
“Ol my love, be not angry ; 
My majestic power I displayed, 
Both parties were alike victorious,” 
With gentle words she pacified him. 


After thus pulling horns at Wellassa, and breaking 100,000, two only 
remained ; these they bore to Binfpana (50) Stanza 61; Mayiyangana, 
the city of three gold spires, known as Baranes, to rid it of curses. 
Crossing the Mahoweli-gauga, and surmounting “the hill of stone steps,” 
with joy they beheld the lights of Dumbara (52); then passing the two 
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Denuwara they reached Senkadagala (Kandy), and, dispelling all ills 
there (53) stood upon the horn-pulling meadow (ap-pijiya). 


ad 
qeHoost odax ‘te 
eat qlact qo GSS cc 
eodins ont Sata co 
e2ecest clec o13 co 


A meadow they decorated for pulling the horns, 
And pulled horns for seven days, 

Then sprinkled (the country) with Perahgra pen,* 
Hy these means dispelling disenses, 


Thus were all evils driven to the great ocean (55). 
56 
Sos Gheods On 4 
mm opt BAea om o 
nee moa adam of 
C&ec G16 oS o@ae® ao 
8 
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56 
Duly the horns are measured and tied; 
Daubing (their bodies) with lines of sandal wood unguent, 
And putting fella and tdva ornaments round their necks, 
They marched through the village driving away diseases. 
57 
Ah! delightful horn-pulling sport, fraught with blessing, 
It is meet to pull horns guilelessly ; 
Goddess Sat-Pattini banished all ill; 
Henceforth will no sickness rage in the village. 


aaaa 
BRak = §aaaa 


59 
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* Lit., Processional water. 
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“In Fesak month receive offerings, 

In Esaja make processions, 

In Medindina hold an-hefiya ; 

» Thus will all diseases quit the world." 
The remaining Stanzas (60-77) relate in incoherent fashion Pattini’s 
- birth and certain incidents connected with the origin of an-hefiya,* 
The extra verses would seem to cover an alternative version of the 
former half (Stanzas 1-54) of “Ankefi upata,’ They commence— 


PSO SS0 qdig o@ 

acd Bed qudg 0d 

Seo nile Gl ands 

FSO SSO ggg o© 

Ia the (mighty) son unclean ? 

Is the (gentle) moon unclean ? 

Are we also (beld) unclean 

To pluck the fragrant eandal flower ? 

They then proceed to describe the efforts of Pattini and Palapga to 
plock the flower. The gods provide a cord and staff of gold: Pattini 
| spares six of ber waist-robes in succession (for a rope ladder); Palapga 
* mounts the tree, and on the topmost bough descries “ the fiery champak 

flower" (gini sepu mal) :-— 
a la aeons Ses 
anttaca 2,89 13 © 
Goon mad a 
eod enant glda 
Aaqong ech otocy 
ecas.cn¢ Hpens 
“Like a huge water-pot, 
With stalk of seven cubita, 
Countless petals surrounding thousand buds, 
There the bee sucks and wasp and hornet sport.” 


Rohe 


SoA Raw 


Sandal wood hooks and a gold arekanut-cutter are miraculously 
forthcoming, and, in striving to resch the flower, the two hooks catch. 
Unable to unloose them, Pattini and Pilagga weep “till their eyes are 
red." The god of the sky then sends a thousand of his ministering spirits 
and the goddess of earth a thousand of her train, to sid in pulling the 
hooks avonder. Palagga's hook is broken, and, in wrath, he proceeds 
in search of horns through the lands of Holi, Kalinga, Telinga, Kasi, 
Bapgali as far as Andara déso, where he at last obtains a thousand horns, 
Placing these on the backs of a thousand oxen, he reeroased the sea to 





- These stanzas have probably been interpolated into the original 
poem, and add nothing to its interest. | 
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Wellassa, and there “pulled horns," and collecting the broken 
pieces into a heap, named that place Angoda. With nineremaining hooks 
he reached Navagomuva, and again “ pulled horns"; finally, with but - 
two hooks, be came to Pérddeniya, and pulled them at Ap-pitiya, 

So far the legendary origin of ay-Aeliya, which clearly connects 
it with the continent of India, whence it may have been imported 
into Ceylon—possibly under some form unsuited till modified to 
the nature of the people—with the rest of Hindi rites and cere- 
monies at present overlying and marring the simpler Buddhiam 
of the Island. For it is not perhaps unreasonable to recognise in 
the two “horns” wdupila and yatipila, and the ceremonial 
attending their “pulling,” the Siphnlese development (albeit 
unknown to themselves) of that mysterious worship of the emblems 
of Nature, which from early times has formed an important element 
in the Hinda@ cult. The forms in which the ligga or male nature, 
the type of Siva, the Regenerator, is represented in mystical con- 
nection with the yéni or dhaga, the female power. Siva's sahti or 
energy, Parvati, are as countless as the names of those gods, and 
may well have come to assume on Ceylon soil the disguise of 
united opposing “horns.” The struggle of the voteries of 
“Pailapga” and “Pattini” (? Mahd Deva and Bhaviini) on the 
au-pittya, to be witnessed almost any day in one district or other 
of the Island, recalls a legend related in the Servarasa. 

“When Sati, after the close of her existence as the daughter of Daksha, 
sprang again to life in the charscter of Pirvati, or mountain-born, she 
was reunited in marriage to Mabi Deva. his divine pair had once a 
dispute on the comparative influence of sexes in producing animsted 
beings; and each resolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a now 
race of men. The race produced by Mahi Deva was very nomerous, 
and devoted themselves exclusively to the worship of the male deity ; 
but their intellects were dull, their bodies feeble, their limba distorted, 
and their complexions of different hues. Parvati bad at the same time 
created a multitude of human beings, who adored the female power only: 
and they were all well-shaped, with sweet aspects and fine complexions: 
A furions contest ensued between the two races, and the Liggajas were 
defeated in battle. But Mahi Deva, enraged against the Yénijas, would 
have destroyed them with the fire of his eye, if Parvati had not inter- 
posed and appeased him: but he would spare them only on condition 
that they should instently quit the country, to return no more. And 
from the Yéni, which they adored as the sole cause of their existence, 
they were named Yavanas.” * 


* Moors Hindu Pantheon, p. 387. 
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4 Aer BS . q: The ap-heli-pijdvea i is not complete without the péli, or icra 
- light procession round the infected villages,—a relic of the primeval 
* worship of Agni, the fire-god, cleansing and hallowing, which has 


oe — 


Cy DE ies, and is not unknown even in Christian England,—witness the 
Easter fires, those of St. John’s Day, Michaelmas, Martinmas, and 
. Roe (Christmas. The Midsummer or St. John’s Day fires, which 
_were kiniled at the season of the summer solstice, were of three 
: ~ kinds : : first, bonfires; second, procession with burning brands 
a5 y te round the fields ; third, wheels blazing and set rolling. The bon- 
rr r= fires were lighted for the purpose of scaring away the dragons 
_ that poison the waters with the slime that fell from them at that 
_ hot season, and therefore bones and all sorts of filth were thrown 
© into the fire that the smoke might be the fouler and more offensive to 
Bes eS the dragons, ‘ Need fires” especially have retained their heathen 
ale sthereotar unaltered, and are for the most Sach not confined to 
particular days. © 
They used to be lighted on the occasion of epidemics occurring 
poe eattle, and the custom is still observed here and there to this day. 
ay. Wherever it can be traced among people of German or Scandinavian 
ee descent, the fire is always kindled by the friction of a wooden axle in 
“the nave of a wagron wheel, or in holes bored in one or two posts. 
i e In either case the axle or olin k is worked with a rope, which is wound 
ras a —, it, aR pulled pe distiets Mean the greatest possible speed by 
ht iS 3 pposite groups of able-bodied men," 
ear ia creative energies, and the two forms of worship existed side by 
aus) at a side in England, certainly up to the thirteenth century. Kemble 
| __(* The Saxons in England”) quotes from the Chronicle of Laner- 
cost for 1264 a.p, how “certain bestial persons, monks in garb 
ae bat notin mind, taught the country people to extract fire from 
wood by friction, and to set up a ‘simulacrum Priapi’ as a means 
. of preserving their cattle from an epidemic pneumonia.t "—B, 
Hon. See. 
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* Kelly, Indo-European Folk-lore,p. 48. Tt Id, p. 40. 
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passed into the superstitious observance of widely separated coun- 


The axle working i in the nave is equally aymbolic of Nature's 
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ComMitTEE MEETING. 
January 25, 1883. 





Present : 
The Hon, W. H. Ravenscroft, President, in the Chair. 
T. Berwick, Esq. Ph, Freiidenberg, Esq. 
W. Blair, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, 
W. Ferguson, Esq. Esq., M.D. 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon, Secretary. 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting- 
2.—The Hon. Secretary stated that he found himself unable to 
carry on the work of the Society satisfactorily, owing toa cousider- 
able increase in his official duties since the commencement of the 
r. Hetherefore trusted that some other Member of the Society 


resident in Colombe might be induced to accept the Secretaryship. — 
Ultimately, at the request of the Committee, Mr. Bell consented 
to retain the Secretaryship temporarily, on the understanding that” 


the Committee would take steps to secure the services of a succes- 
sor at an early date. | 


$.— Decided to call a General Meeting for the 8th proximo, at 


which the Hon. J. F. Dickson, m-.a., be invited to read his Paper 


entitled “ Notes on Buddhism as the Daily Religion of Buddhists in 


‘Ceylon.” 


GeseraL MEEtiNa. 
February 8, 1883. 
Present : 
The Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, President, in the Chair. 
G. Wall, Esq., Vice-Preade. Ph. Freiidenberg, Eaq. 


T. Berwick, Esq. Adrian Hope, Esq. 
W. Blair, Esq. W.K. James, Eeq. 
J. Carbery, Esq. M.5. | J.D, Mason, Esq. 
R, Daweon, Esq. | Rev. E. F. Miller, ma, 
W. Ferguaon, Esq., F.1.5. E. F. Perera, Esq, 

W. P. Ranasigha, Esq. 


H.C, P. Bell, Eeq., Hon. Secretary. 


1.—The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
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2.—The following gentlemen were unanimously lected 
E. B. Hurley, Esq. 
Kk. W. D. Moir, aq. C.c.8. 
T. McC. Twigg, Esq., c.c.s. 
$.—The Hon. Secretary laid on the table a list of books 
received since the Annual Meeting, which included some very 


-Yalasble old Dutch works, (Spilbergen’s Voyages, &e.,) containing 


interesting matter regarding Ceylon, and also Da Cunha’s 
7 bai works,—the latter the generous gift of the Government 
of Goa 

4.—The Secretary said thet before commencing Mr. Dickson's 
Paper, he would read an extract from a letter which Mr. 
D, W. Ferguson had received from Dr. James Burgess, Editor of 
the (ndian Antiquary, on the subject of the images in Buddhist 
Temples, in the bope that some of the Members of the Ceylon 
Asiatic Society would be able to assist in the matter, The 
communication was as follows :-— 


| am puzzling over the sculptures in the Buddha CAVES scenes awe 
Tn all the shrines there are large figures of Gautama, usually 
crost-legeed, but sometimes with the feet down, On each side 


_ stands a tall figure with high richly-ornamented crown, on the front 


of which is a small cross-legged Buddha or a digabaor some other ~ 
éymbol—a matter always requiring attention. Sometimes each 


ao only holds a chawri or fiy-flap ; often the one has a tall lotus plant 


by his side, the stalk of which he holds in his hand, and the other 
holds against his thigh, or else over a lotus or other flower, 


the Vajra. Sometimes both are dressed alike, and sometimes the 
one has many necklaces, bracelets, armlets, &c., and the other 
none, or a very small deer-skin over his left shoulder. All these 


‘points are of importance. Then, along the side walls are arranged 


(three or four on each side) a number of smaller figures, all distin- 
guished by similar marks—on the headdress, the different flowers 
and oljecis they hold, such as a sword, a book, a small flag, &c. 
All stand in the shrines; but are found seated elsewhere. Now, in 
some temples in China and Thibet I am told the attendant figures 
are Padinapaniand Manjusri with other Bodhisattwas ; others say 


_ Padmapaini, Vajrapéni, and disciples A‘nanda, Sdriputtra, &c.: in 
some they seem to be all dieciples, including mythical ones, however, 


such as Samantabhadra and Malasthinaprapia. In Ceylon I am 


_ told they are Brihma, Vishnu, and the disciples, but that A‘nanda 
and Eésyapa do mot stand nearest to Buddha as in China, and that 
_ there are three Buddhas, all called Godama and Sikyamuni, (I 

‘Hever trust to a priest unlezs I know he is a really learned man, 
for] find not ooe Brihman in a thousand knows the little distinctive 
marks that indicate the images of particular gods.) Now, I don't 

_ know what opportunities you have for observation, but if’you could 

either do it yourself, or get some one to visit some respectable temples 


one 
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—the older the better—and make careful notes of the postures, — 

‘relative sizes and positions, and all the peculiarities of symbols, 
positions of hands (and feet, if seated), it would be of the greatest 
service tome. In Thibet one can (for a few annas) get ¥ good 
pictures of all the figures from chitrakira, but I don’t know that 
you have anything of the sort in Ceylon. Little sketches of the 
symbols and mudras, however, are better than description often. 
The more intelligent priests might be asked the names of the 
figures, and cross-examined on the symbols, and why such and 
such a personage hag such and such symbols, what the eymbols of 
others ought to be, whether they have other than one name each, 
&c. The materials thus acquired would form a most interesting 
paper on Handdha Mythology for the Antiqguery. Possibly, 
however, something of the kind exists, but I am not aware of it. 
Do you think you can aid me in this, or get me aid? A little 
information soon might be most valuable for what I am now work- 
Ing at.” 

Mr. Ranasipha eaid that, in order to attain the desired result, 
they should have the names of the Viharés or temples. 

Kev. E. F. Miller remarked that as a pindama was ‘shortly 
coming to Colombo, the opportunity might be taken to get the 
desired information from the assembled priests. 

After some conversation the subject was dropped, on the under-. 
standing that Members who were able to do so would afford the - 
required information. 

6.—In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. F, Dickson, the Hon. 
Secretary read portions of the Paper fixed for the day :—*‘ Notes 
illustrative of Buddhism as the Daily Religion of the Buddhists of 
egies and some account of their Ceremonies before and after 


Mr. Dickson prefaces his remarks with an explanation that these 
notes were originally written as an introduction to an intended 
edition of portions of the Jatakas or Birth Stories, but his public 


duties had, for some years past, left him no leisure for his Pali 
studies, and in the meantime the labours of Professors Faiisboll 


and Davids had in part supplied the want. He had therefore 
abandoned the proposed work on the Jatakas. 

The following is a brief summary of the Paper. _ 

Inclination and great opportunities during a lengthened term of 
service in Ceylon had led Mr. Dickson to observe very closely the 
daily religious life of the Buddhists, and in this paper he 
endeavours to make clear, in an intelligible form, some of the 
more salient pojnts of the Buddhist religion, as manifested j in its 
daily working. Buddhism, no less than Christianity, the writer | 
remarks, is a religion of love and charity ; it preaches, above all. 
things, the duty of charity in its widest and noblest sense. In o 
Pili satira are enumerated the ten modes in which o meritorious 
act may be performed, viz., (1st) charity, (2nd) piety, (3rd) medi- 
tation, (4th) giving of merit, (5th) sharing in the merit of another, 
(6th) helping the helpless, (7th) showing respect, (Sth) preaching, 
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(9th) listening, and (10th) rejection of heresy. These are a list 
of virtues which many Buddhists may practise more or less in 

‘secret, but there are many occasions on which a pindwma is 
publicly performed, and at the present day the word is generally 
- applied to these public performances. ‘The ordinary pinkamas 
‘are those performed, first, at the commencement of the season 
which is'known os Fas; second, before death; third, after 
death; and fourth, when making offerings at a shrine or to 
the priesthood. Of all the observances throughout the Buddhist 


year, the moat important are those connected with the season of 


' . Was, of which the author proceeds to give a long and interesting 
account, from the beginning of the season tothe end of it. The 
Was season, or, a8 some erroneously call it, the Buddhist Lent, 
commences on the 15th day of the eighth month, i. ¢. on the 
full-moon day of the month of June-July. It is customary at thia 
seazon for the people to invite a certain priest to reside in their 
village, and, if the invitation is accepted, the villagers arrap 
amongst themselves how the priest's wants shall be supplied 
during the period. It is usual for the householders to tnke the 


duty in turn, the householder of the day providing all that is 


required, Mr. Dickson describes very minutely the ceremonies 
connected with the first day of the /Fas season. After three 


- mouths have passed. the Was season comes to an end, This - 


is on the foll-moon day of the month of September—October, and 


_’ the ceremonies connected with this day are also fully detailed. 


Mr. Diekson then describes the ceremonies next in im portance : 


os namely, the Jiraddna or pinkama performed by a man whose end 


ia approaching, called in Siphalese Goddn¢; and the Matahadané, 
the ceremony performed for the release of a soul from purgatory ; 
—concluding his interesting paper with a description of the cere- 
Monies connected with offerings mdde at a shrine or to the 
‘priesthood. 
-, The Secretary remarked that Mr. Dickson's remarks were 
perhaps confined to the people of the Kandyan districts, but he 
_ believed the account was as applicable to the Si phalese. in the 
low-coun 

Mr. Ranssiyha said he believed there was very little difference 
in that respect between the people in the Kandyan and low- 
country districts: with a few slight variations the ceremonies 
observed were substantially the came. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller enquired whether the word “ church” in the 

sae meant “priesthood.” The paper was no doubt extremely 

teresting and valuable, but he thought the terms “church,” 

Ianecdatery.” &e,, misapplied, 

‘The Secretary answered that Mr, Dickson had translated 
_ Sarghan by the “chureh.” The paper was evidently popularized 
in order to make it intelligible to Western readers. 


6. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Dickson 


for his valuable and interesting paper, and the sass eoneldded 
with the usual vote of thanks to ‘the Chairman, 
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Presentations by the Government of Goa. 
Additamento as Reflexoes sobre o Padroado Portugues no Oriente 
pelo mesmo Aucior, 1868, ~ 
Arcebispo De Goa e a congregaca de Propaganda Fide por um 
Portuguez, 1862. 
Archbishop of Gea and the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
by a Portuguese, 1564. 
Archivo Portnguez Oriental, Fasciculo 2° Livro dos Privilegios - 
Cidade de Goa, 1857. 
Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 1 Parte, 1861. 
Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 2° Parte, 1561. 
Do. do. &° que contem Dogu- 
mentos varios do Seculo XVI. 1 Parte. 


Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 4° que contem os Concilios 


de Goa, ¢ o Synodo De Diamner, 1862. 


Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 6° que contem Dogumen- 


tos varios do Seculo XVI., 1865. 

“Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 5° que contem os Dogu- 
meéntoa varios do Seculo XVI. 3 Parte, 1566, 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 6° Sopplementos, 1576. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Faseiculo 6° de coutem Documen= 
tos do Seculo AVIT., 1876. 

Archivo Portuguez Grien my Fasciculo 1° 2° Edicado Accrescen- 
tada com a 2 Parte, 1579. 

Brados a favor das Communidades das Aldeas do Estado de 
India, ISTO. 

Diccionario Portuguez-Concani composto por um Missionario 
Italiana, 1868. 

Ensaio Historica da Lingua Concani por Joaquim Heliodoro da 
Cunbs Rivara, 1858. 


Grammatica da Lingaa Concani composta pelo Padre Thomas 


Estevdo, 1857. 


Grammiatica da Lingua Concani ses em Portuguez, por om 


Missionario, 1859. 


Grammatica da Lingua Concani no Dialecto do Norte Italiano,1858, 
Taseripgoes de Dio, trasladadas das Propriss em Janeiro de 1559, 


por J. H. da Cunha BKivara, 1865. 
Jurisdiceno Diocesana do Bispado de 8. Thome de Meliapor, 


1867. 
_ Ludovici de Sousa, Archiepiscopi Brachare 





nsis de Jure Patronatus, 


Observarces sobra a Historia Natural de Goa citoe no anno de al 


1764 por Manoel Galvas Da Silva, 1562. 
Os Portuguezes no Oriente feitos Glorivsos Praticados pelos Por- 


tors mer ey 


a 
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Reflexoes sobre 0 Padroado Portuguez no Oriente applicadas a 
Proclamacao | 


Pastoral do Rev, Fr. Aneslion 1858. 
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Viagem de Franciseo Pyrard as Indias Orientaes (1601 a 1611) 


Vertida do Frances em Portuguez por Joaquim Heliodoro 
da Cunha Kivara, 1862. 


Other Presentations and Purchases. 


ake and Researches among the Andaman Islanders, Dr. 
oudt, 


Akbarnimah, by Abul-Fazl i Mubdrak i llémi, edited by Mauvlawiz 

) Abd- Ur-Rahim, 1881. 

Begin ende Voortgang Der Qost-Indische Compagnie, I, II., 1646, 

oe es in Roman character, by J. F. Browne, 8.c.5. 

l 

Butterflies of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, Marshall and De 
Nicéville, 1882. 

poke Voy 2? Vols, 

lmeesch - Hollan landsch Woordenboek, Van het Emoi Dialekt, Door 

J.J. C. Francken en C, F..M. De Geiga. 

Dictionary, Canaresé and Engli-h, by the Rev. W. Reeve. 


Bee peer cremieen, ot, the! Mipnndn of: Canareat Rang ieee; 


Thomas Hodson. 
First Year's Work on a Coffee Plantation, by T. C. Owen, 1877. 
Do, by A. L. Cross, 1877. 
Forrest’s Voyage : Mrvorere to New Guinea and the Moluccas. 
Catalogus der Numismatische Afdeeling van Het Museum van Het 
b= Batavisasch Genootachap van Kunsten en Pustegsicy: 3 
pen, 1877. 
Histor Journal, Spilbergen. 
Histoire de Portugal ; being an Account of the Colonial Ventures 
of Portugal in the XIV., XV., and XVI. Centuries, com- 
piled from the writings of Jerosme Osorius and others. 
Paris, 1556. 
The Hungarian Language, by Ignatius Linger. 
Introduction to the Study of Language, by B. Delbruck. 
Manual of the Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of British 
India, Baden-Powell, 183?. 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature, by R. Mitra. 
Oriental Studies, by Hugh Nevill, Part IL, 1882, 
Ouchterlony’s English and Tamil Dictionary, 
“Panchanga Lita. 


isi: a Poem by the author of the Saddarhana Chintaniku, 
Anserlptions de Piyadisi, Par E, Senart. 


Books of the Eust, edited by F. Max Miiller, Vol. XIV.: 
Sacred Laws,Part II., Vasishtha Baudhayana, George Bohler. 
Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max Miller, Vol. XVII: 
Pahlavi Texts, Part IL, E. W. West. 
Schouten Uost Indische Voyagie, 1676, 
ten Voyage Aux Indes, Tomes L., IL 
Seriptoram Araubum De Rebus Indicis, 
Donnerat Voyage Aux Indes et i la Chine, Tomes L—IV. 
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Suggestions regarding the demarention sna management of the 


Forests in- Kula, by W. Schlich, pa.p,, 1882. 


Triibuer’s Oriental Series: Tibetan Tales, F. A, Van Shiefner 


and W. RK. 5. Ralston. 

Do. do. Linguistic Essays, Abel. 

Do. do. Philosophy of ine Upanishads, A. E. 
Gough. , 

do. the Sarva Darsana Samgrahs, E. B&B. 

Cowell, A. E. Gough. 


Do. do. the Bhagavad Gila, translated by John 


Davies. | | 
Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India, by M. M. Kunte. 


| Journals, Periodicals, Reports, &c. 

Calcutta Review, No. XLII., December, 1853. 

Catalogus der Numismatische Afdeeling van Het Museum van Hef 
“Batavinasch Genooischap van Kunstewen Wetenschappen, 

1877. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackensie Collection, Wibear. 

Indian Antiquary, edited by Jas, Burgess, Lu.p., June, 1882, to 
January, 1843, 

Journal, Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and [reland, 
1882. 


Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, I, Part I, Nos. IIL. and 
+» 1882. 
Do. do, Vol. IL, Part IL, Nos. Il. IDL, VIL, VIII, 18832, 
Do. North-China Branch of the Royal Asintic Society, 1882, 
Do. ~ Qu Recueil de Mémoires de la Société Asiatique, 1882, 
Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vergaderingen van Het 


Batavinasch (enootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 


1482, 

Eavecoires of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Ins2. 

Proceedings ‘of the “Asiatic Society of Bengal, November, 1882, 
to April, 1553. 


Reports, Annual Report and List of Accessions, Indian Museum, 


Calcutta, 1582. | 
Do, Archeological Survey of Southern Indis, No. 3: The 
Amarivati Stipa. 


Do. On Vompilation of Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 


_ 1881-1582. 
Do. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Philadelphia, 
1882. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-land-en Volkenkunde Nitgegoven 
Door Het Batuvinasch Genootschap van Kunsten en We- 
tenschappen, onder redactive van Jd, E., Albrecht en D, 
Gerth van Wijk, 1882. 

Transactions of the Japan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. X., Part II., 1882, 
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Propical Agriculturist, November, 1882, to Febraary, 1983, 
Se | Colombo. | 
Py a Sinhalese Books, 
~. ... Aluchandfisa, : Salaslékayn. 
yey Bi Drawye Guna Darpanaya, ! Sarnivila Sandésaya. 
| Kalagedi Malaya, | Satti Sapgrabaya, 
Prgoet Panadure Controversy. 


ComMittEE MEETING. 
June 11, 1883. 
Present : 
Rev, E. F. Miller, m.a., in the Chair. 
d. Capper, Esq. | W. Ferguson, Esq. 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


ae A? 1. Read and confirmed the Minutes of last Meeting. 

>). 2. ‘The Hon. Secretary suggested that a General Meeting be 

_  eonvened for the 27th instant, at which he was prepared to read :— 

ifs oe (a) Notes on Images in Buddhist Temples in Ceylon, by 

Sere Mr. Withasipha, in reply to the letter on the subject 
eee." from Dr, Burgess, Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Se (6) Paper on “ Ceylon Gipsies,” by Mr. J. P. Lewis, m.a,, 

¢.c.8, ‘ 


[ste 3. The Hon. Secretary mooted the question of the unsatis- 
- factory manner in which the new Rules of the Society's Library 
--———s-were «being .carried out; and stated that until a complete 
_*- ___- taderstanding was come to with the Museum Committee as to the 
ie extent of the Librarian’s duties, it would be impossible to bring 
 §\.. the Society's Library into an efficient state. 7 
Y= Hesoleed,—That the Hon. Secretary do personally represent 
il a matters to the Society's President (Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft) with 
_ ———se-the object of having the C. A. S. Library Rules passed by the 
Sat 442 Maseum Committee and engrafted on the existing Rules of the 
Museum Library. 
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PROCEEDINGS. —| ix 
GENERAL MEETING 


, Present : ae 
Hon. W. H. Ravenscroft, President, in the Chair. 
Hon. Sir J. Douglas, Lieutenant-Governor, Vice-Patron, 


T. Berwick, Esq. S. Green, Esq: 

W. Blair, Esq. W. K. James, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esa. E. F. Perera, Eaq. 

W. G. Clements, Esq. @ W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 
J. L, Vanderstraaten, Esq., 1p. _ 


H, C, P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 


1. Confirmed Minates of General Meeting held on February 8th. — 


2. The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of the 
Society :— | 
A. Kh. Dawson, Esg., 0.0.5. 
RK. H. Sinclair, Esq., c.o.8. | 
T. G. H, Tothill, Eeq., ap. 
K. L. Don Charles, | 
$. List of books received since last Meeting was laid on the 
_ table by the Hon, Secretary. 


4. A Paper by J. P, Lewis, c.0.s.,"on “ Ceylon’ Gipsies,” was 


then read by the Hon. Secretary, the following being a summary;— 
The so-called “ Gipsies” of Ceylon, known among the Siphalesa 


as Telipgukirayé (Telugus), are met with in most parts of the © 


Island, engaged in the occupations of exhibiting tame cobras or 


monkeys, and performing jugglery, and from their appearance are — 


not to be distinguished from ordinary Tamil coolies ; so that, in the 
recent Census report, they appear to have been classed as Tamils, 
They are however careful to call themselves Telugu, though 
apperently unable to speak Telugu, Siphalese agd ‘Tamil being 


use indiscriminately by them, ‘The two classes of snake-charmers _ 


‘and monkey-dancers are, according to their own account, quite dis 


tinct, the former being much more numerous; they belong to different * 


castes, and each professes to consider the other's occupation degrad- 


ing! The women of the monkey-dancers also practise palmistry. 
Their religion appears to partake very much of that of the locality 


in which they appear—sometimes they are Buddhists, sometimes 
Sivites. They are perfectly illiterate, and have no desire that their 


children should be educated, A camp of snake-charmers met by the — = 


writer in the Southern Province spoke Siphalese fluently and well, 
though with a “foreign” accent. They could not speak Telugu, 
though they said it was their proper language, but spoke Tamil, 
They asserted “that their ancestors came over in the time of 
Buddha,” and they professed to be Buddhists. These people never 
settle down, but spend their lives wandering over the Island ;— 
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their waggon-shaped talipot huts packed up and carried on don- 


keys' backs, They abhor work of all kinds, but do not appear to be 


_ addicted to serious crime, Unlike their brethren in Europe, they are 
ot much given to plunder, though at times having many opportuni- 


ties ; but, occasidnally, a crop of kurakkan has been found to have 


__. sensibly diminished after their departure from the neighbourhood. 


They have no idea of time, are their own doctors, and their marri 
and burial arrangements are of the simplest kind. Polygamy is 


“sometimes practised, but not polyandry. Their marriage rites con- 


sist in eating together on the same mat, the bridegroom placing five 


strings of beads round the neck of the bride, They appear to 


have avery limited range of personal names, younger brothers 
being in some cases ealled by the came names as the elder, and 


distinguished from the latter only by the addition of" “ginal” 


“ young,” é&e., prefixed to their names, and females inking male 


names with the termination “akéd.” The snake-charmers profesa © 


to be able to eateh cobras in the jungle when 1 


| | pleaze, 
find to-tame them in a few days through their knowledge of 


“cobra language,” and by means of the virtues of certain vege- 


» table substances, The antidotes in question are the seed and 
| pieces of the stem or root of the ndgaderana ani the root of the 





ward.” The seed of the’ migadarana “ exactly resembles in 
the head of a cobra, showing the eyes, expanded hood, and 
fangs, while the stem is not unlike the body of the snake with its 


 Stalesand pecuiior markings. It is probably owin & to these resem- 


= 


 blances that the plant is credited with mysterious powers as a snake 
| sntidote. When these substances are carried on the person, no 
. cobra, it is asserted, will attack their possessor, for, os long as it is 
in their proximity, the reptile is powerless for harm.” An experi- 
ment was made with the object of ascertaining what grounds there 


Were for thisassertion, A piece of elaward was held near the head 


- of a cobra which was sitting up in an attitude of attack. “The 


snake certainly seemed to become suddenly cowed, and ‘it subsided 
gradually into its basket. The same result did not follow subse- 
quently when # twig picked up at random from the spot was 
substituted for the supposed antidote."+ ‘The gipsies hold to the 
belief that there are castes among cobras as Amongst men, one of a 
fierce nature only recently caught being said to be the fisher caste, 
whilst others were velldllas! A family of the monkey-dancers 


a 


_ made a living for some time by catching numbers of the Indian 
pe: kingfisher, the feathers of which they sold to Moormen of Beliatta 
feathers appear to be in great _ 


request in China,*” “The bird is caught by means of a net, close 


j 





i 


The sdpaderuas, according to Mr, Ferguagon, ia the MWortyne diendre, a plant 
moeh like the siren emo ; Tamil name, mdgetd/i, pragel ac gc 


z 


F 


Varieties, 


Py p- 4\'s or j 
2) ps Calotropés giganten, munler of Bengal ; Tami], erubke, Liawerd iy one of 
| t See Tennent's Natural History of Ceylon, 3 
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to: which ip placed a captive kingfisher to serve as a decoy 


falling over the former bird, which is thereupon captured before 
it can free itself.” Another method of catching birds whose 


feathers are not of much value is by an ingenious device ofcocoanut 


midribs smeared with jak-gum. With the people described above 
are not to be confounded a class of wandering Moormen called 


A'gdis, who fix their head quarters in some town or village and ~ 


lodge in houses, 
Mr. Lewis had sent with his Paper a seed of the mdgadarana, 
and portions of tlre stem of that plant, and of the e/award, and also 


ulleged antidotes against snake-bites, 


Tr answer to a query by the Hon. Secretary as to the employ- 
ment of the efaward by native Vedardlas in cases of hydro- 
phobia, Dr, Vanderstraaten stated that he was unaware of its nse, 


it being a ep poison. | : 
As regards the Telugu origin claimed for themselves by these 


Gipsies, Mr. Bell observed that this was supported by thefactthat _ 


_ the Wanjiri, Lambani, Wadari, and Vaidya (snake-charmers), 


wandering castes of the Dekkan in India, according to Mr. Sinclair's _ 


account of them in the Indian Antiquary, speak Telugu and would 
seem to lay claim to Telugu descent. 


Mr. W. P. Ranasinha said he had obtained information regard-_ 
ing the “Gipsies” which led him to believe they were really Tamil 


- eoolies, speaking but little Sinhalese, 


Mr. E. F. Perera called attention to the fact of some of the c 
Rodiyas leading a nomadic life and practising palmistry, He also _ 
questioned the statement as to enuke-charmers and monkey-daneers: Ese 


not axsociating, as he had often met them together. 
Mr. W. K. James confirmed this Inst fact. 


The President thought that the origin of these “ Gipsies” must re 
be determined by their language, and trusted that Members inter. 
ested would endeavour to procure as full a vocabulary of the 


Gipsy camp talk os possible. 


5. Before the Meeting closed the Hon. Sir John Douglas 
expressed on behalf of the Society their sense of the loss they had 
sustained by the death of Col. A. B, Fyers, R.E., their late President, 

6. Wotes of thanks were then given to the writer of the Paper 


and the Chai 






man, and the Meeting closed. 


| "Tn a communication with references to this subject from a resident in tha. + 
etated that the Chinese make pictures of these and other feathers, Scenes from <- 
historical plays are thos represented ; houses, trees, drosses, &c., being all of king- 


fishers’ and blne-jags’ feathers of different shades. The faces are done in ivory or 
eoamel, and horses and weapons in other feathers 7 


+ See Journal R.A, S., C.B., 1865-6, p. 157. On the other hand,’see pp. 166, 
s vice a AoA ned, where the ward ig given as an ingredient in several native | + 


practically invisible, the wild bird flies 
‘against it in attempting to join the decoy. The net collapses,” 


a “snake-stone,” which were inspected with much interest o5 
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Additions to Library. 


ET 


Archmological Collections in the Indian Museum, Part L, by L. 


Anderson, u.p., Calcutta, | 883. 


~. Address delivered before the C. M.S. for Africa and the East, by 


-Rev. C. Buchanan, p.p., London, 1814, 


_ Ancient coneipuens 4 in Ceylon, by Dr. E. Miiller, two Vols., Lon- 
| don, 1883. 
Archwological Survey of Western India, Vols. IV. and V., by 5 


: Burges, L...D., F.2.0.5., London, 1883. 

ee Survey of India: Reports, Vol. XV, Bihar, and 
, Calcutta, 1852. 

Ayirangs itta of the Cvetembara Jains, by H. Jacobi, London, 


hcietaes » Nikaya, by Eev. E. Morris, M.A-, LL.D. London, 
1883. 

Annual Report of the Commissioners of Agriculture for the year 
1880, Washington, 1581, 


_ Account of the success of two Danish Missionaries in Malabar, 


London, 1T14. 


“Abrege de I'Histoire Générale Des Voyages (14 Vols.), Paris, 


1780. 


_ British Government and the Idolatrous Systems of Religion preva- 


lent in the Island of Ceylon, by Rev. B. Boake, Colombo. 


‘Bibliotheca Indica, N. S. No. 483, Calcutta, 1882. 
| Bibliotheca Indica, N. 5. No. 456, 7, 8, 9, 90, Calcutta, 1583. 


British Government and the Idolatry of ‘Ceylon, by Rev. E. 8. 
Hardy, Colombo, 1539. 

Bijdragen Tot de Tanl-Land en Volkenkunde. van Nederlandsch- 
Indie (4 copies), by M. Nijhoff, 1581-2. 

Baddhavamsea and the Cariyi Pitaka, by Rev. R. Morris, w.a., 
1..L.p., London, 1882. 


Chorehill’s Collection of Vo yages and Travels, with a General Pre- 


face, giving an account of the progress of Navigation from 
its first beginning, London, 1746. (6 Vols.) 

Clavis Biblica, or a Compendium of Scriptural Knowledge, by A. 
Clarke, tip. London, 1650. 

e of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, by 

“B. Nanjio, Oxford, 1553. 

Ceylon and the Government of Lord Torrington (2 copies), by J. 
Madden, London, 1851. 

Case of Thomas Clarke, .p., Cornhill, 1912. 


Co stakt W. Hotchisson. 


Concise Grammar of the Malasaky Language, by G. W. Parker 
London, 1853. 


| Die Insel sro ae bis in das erste Jahrhundert nach Christi Ge- 


burt by Richard Wendt, Dorpat, 1554. 


De Reisbeschryving van Johan Jacobsz Saar Naar Oost Io 
J. H. Glazemaker, Amsterdam, 1671. perce 
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Dice of the Mnlagan Lankuee, by W. Marsden, F.2.5., Lon- 

o, 1812, 

Essay on the Book of the Acts of theApostles, by J.G. Christofiels 
Colombo, 1953. 

Examination of the Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India, 

Fragments Arabes et Persons, Par M. Reinaud, Paris, 1845, 

Hitépadées, translation by F. Johnstone, 1848. 

Histoire de Lalaponie Sa Description, Paris, 1678. 

‘History of sg et containing Geographical Description, and a- 
- Natural History of that country, London, 1704. 

History of Ethiopia, by J. P. Gent, London, 1682, 

Histori ZEthiopics, 1460-1657, by Ludolfus, 1631. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., Parts 141, 2, 3, 4, 5, edited by d. 
Burgess, L.p., Bombay, 1883. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. 15, Bombay, 1883. 

Journal Asiatique ou Recueil De Mémoires, Tome L, Nos. 1, 25 
and Tome IL, Nos, 1, 2, 3, Paris, 1883. 

Journal of the Asintic Society of Bengal, N.5., Vol.-L, Part L for 
1882, Caleutta, 1882. 





“ocr sat the Asiatic Society of Bengal, N. 5., Vol. 52, Calcutta, 7" 


Sestak: sts the Pali Text Society, by T. W. R. Davids, ma, 
London, 1582. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the R. A. S., Singapore, 1983, 

Journul of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, 51, Part 2, No. 4, 
Caleutta, 1855, 

Letter to the "Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melbourne, First Lord 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, by J. Peggs, London, 1841. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., on the present 
state of British Connection with Idolatry in Ceylon, by 
J, Peggs, London, 1943. | 
ods of the Punjab, by Capt. R. C. Temple, London. 


Faciaoplech of Ceylon (2 copies), by F. Moore, ¥.z.s., London, , 


1882, Parta V. & VI. 

Madagascar, or Robert Doury's Journal, London, 1729. 

New Voyage to the East Indies in the years 1690 and 1691, by 
Monsieur Duquesne, London, 1696, 

Notulen Van de Algemeene en Besstuurs Vergaderingen Van het 
Bataviassch Genootschap Van Kunsten en Wotenschappen 
Decl 20, 1882, No. 4. ey, 

Notes on the Pali Grammarian, Kachebiyana, by Lieut.-Col, G. E. 
Fryer, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ost Indianische Funszeken Jabrige Kriegs Dienste and Wahr- 

Beschruz. 

Observations on Capt. Biden’s Pamphlet on the present condition 
of the Merchant Sea Service, Ceylon, 1836. 

Oriental Observations aod Occasional Criticisms, by J. Callaway, 

Outlines of Basque Grammar, by W. J. Van Eys, London, 1883. 
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_ Oldest Aryan Element of the Siphalese Vocabulary, by Professor 


_ E. Euhn (D. Ferguson’s translation). 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No.10, Caleutta; 1882. 
Do. do, do. 1, Calentta, 1883. 
Do. ilo, _ do, 


Carl Bock, L881. ’ 


Report of the Comptroller of the Carrency of the United States 


(4 copies), Washington, 1981, 


Revised Statistica of Missions in India and Ceylon, by Rer, J. 


Mullens, London, 1583. 

Records of the Government of India, No. 190, Caleutta, 1883. 

Reis in Oost-en-Zuid Borneo Van Koetei Naar Banjermassin 
ondernomen op last der Indische regeering in 1879 en 1880, 
Door Carl Bock. Atlas, — 


: _ Sermon preached at Colombo, at the Church in the Fort, on Su nday, 
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Lith October, 1816, by Thomas Fanshaw (2 copies), 
i; Colombe, 1517. 
Scriptorum Arabum De Rebus Indicis, by H. B. Konig, Borneo, 


‘Grammar cf Modern Greek, by E. M. Geldart, u.a., 


~~. London, 1883, 


‘Science, ience, published weekly at Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A., by Moses 


King, Vol. L., No, 14, 1883. 


-Subbasita, by A. Mohottila, Colombo, 1883. 
Tribner & Cos Monthly: List, Vol. 7, No. 6, 1883. 


Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. 2, Nos. 9, 10, 12, Colombo, 1883. 


Bruce's Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, London, 


1799. 


. Tijdschrift Voor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel 28, 


by J. E. Albrecht, Batavia, [883. 

A Collection of verses from the Buddhist Canon, by 

3 W.. W. Rockhill, London, 1883. 

Voyage Du Chevalier Des Marechsis en Guinee (4 volumes), 
Amsterdam, 1731. : 

-Mandelso’s Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors into Persia 
F and India, by John Davies, London, 1642, 

Verhandelingen Van het Bataviasch Genootschap Van Kunsten en 
_  Wetenschappen, Deel 42, Batavia, 1881. 

Vinayapitakam, one of the principal Buddhist Holy Scriptures in 
» the Pali language by Dr. Oldenberg, Vol: 5, London, 1983. 
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; | 2, Caleutta, 1883, © 
_ Reis in Oost-en-Zuid Borneo Van Kootei Naar Banjermassin, by 
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- Commrrze Mretixe. 
October 5, 1883. 

} Present : 

The Hon. W. H. Raveuscroft, in the Chair. 
T. Berwick, Esq. | J. Capper, Esq. 
W. Fergason, Esq. 
H, C. P. Bell, Esq., Hon. Secretary, 

‘]. Confirmed Minutes of the Inst Meeting. pre 
2 The Hon. Secretary atated that the following Papers had 
been circulated among the Reading Committee :— eae 

(a) “The Elephant-catchers ( Pannikans) of Musali,” by Gy 

: M. Fowler, Esq., c.c.3. 

(4) “Sinhalese Bird-Lore,” by W. Knight James, Esq, 
and proposed that a General Meeting chould be convened before 
the close of the month, at which one or more of the Papers approved 
might be read. . ’ 

Resolved,—To call a General Meeting for the 23rd instant. 

Ss. With reference to Resolution 3 of last Committee Meeting 
(June 11th), the Chairman announced that the Rules of the 
Society's Library had been duly brought before the Museom 
Committee, and passed, so a8 to form an integral part of the entire 
body of Rules aife eting the Museum Library, and that for their | 
proper working the Museum Secretary ond Librarian was 
responsible, ie 

4. The Hon. Secretary laid before the Committees statement : 
showing heavy outetanding debts on account of books ordered in | 
the course of 1582, which the prospective revenue of the current 
year would not meet. In explanation Mr, Bell stated that the 
erders for these books had been sanctioned and been sent home 
under the impression that the Government would econtinne to 
relieve the Society of all expense in connection with the printing 
of its transactions, a5 in pnst years. But the Society has been 
informed that the continued pressure on the resources of the 
Government Press has rendered it impossible to grant this-con- 
cession, for this year at least; the Society has therefore to faco 
an extra expenditure in 1883 of over Rs, 500, The Hon, Secre- 
tary suggested that the re-printing of back numbers of the Journal 
be not further proceeded with, and that no fresh orders for booka’ 
be issued until the Society emerges from its temporary difficulties, = 
and its finances safely admit of charges other than those necessary aes) 
for the regular issue of its ‘Transactions, is ee 

Agrerd to, 
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GENERAL MEETING, 
Oetober 23rd, 1883. 





Present: 
The Hon. W. H. Ravenseroft, President, in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. | WER. Kynsey, Esq., 2.c.u.0. 

A, M, Ferguson, Esq. c.m.c. H, J. MacViecar, keq. 

P. Freiidenberg, Esq. W. P. Ranasinha, Esq. 

HCP. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting. Some 
converention ensued regarding the Paper on “'The Gipsies of 
Ceylon,” read at the last meeting. The Chairman hoped that 
further information (particularly as to their camp dislect) would 
be supplied by outstation Members. 

2. On the motion of the Hon, W. H. Ravenscroft, seconded 
by Mr. J. Capper, the following gentlemen were admitted Mem- 
hers :—Mesars. J. H, Thwaites, Geo. Vanderepar, and Rev. 5. D. 
J. Ondaatje. 

3. In laying on the table list of books presented to the Society 
since June, the Honorary Secretary remarked that the outlay on 

books during 188] and 1892 had been considerable, and that 

purchases had been curtailed this year in consequence of the 
- Society having to face the cost of printing its Transactions 
a formerly undertaken by the Government Press. 


4. (i) The Honorary Secretary then read portions of Mr. G. . 
M. Fowler's Paper on “The Elephant Catchers (Pannikans) of 
Musali,” of which the following is a summary:—Tbe Paper ehows 
the daring skill of these native sportsmen, whose only weapons are. 
ropes of butiulo bide with a running noose at one end, They are 
described as a fine, tall race. of men, very muscular and nimble, 
They seek their game in parties of twenty, of whom, however, 
‘f portion only advances to the front, armed with their buffujo-hide 
nooses ; the other follow them al a distance ready to nid them 
when required. The noosers steal slowly and noiselessly up to a 
herd of elephants, rope in hand, and, ag soon as they are close to 
them, their attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout, on which the 
animals start off, when the watchful Panikkans each slip » noose 
round one of their hind legs, and quick as lightning fasten the 
other end to a stout tree. Sometimes the ropes break ; if not, the 
animal falls on the ground with the sudden jerk, and the other 
 Jegs and head are made fast, There are elephant charmers who 
_ practise to ensure success to the hunters, and these, after o 
: Sale of se exit their share a fee of 10 to 12 per hw the , 
mee the animals caught. : 
‘The Chairman remarked that in the Trincomalee District the 
people used to catch elephants, but it was not so pluckily done, 
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They used to shoot the mothers and then take the young ones f 
elephants in that part of the country, The Paanikans seemed to _ 
be quite a distinct breed, for the people he had referred to could ~ 
not catch elephants in the same way—i. ¢. noose them round. 
the leg and fasten the rope toa tree, He believed a good many 
of the elephants so tied often managed to break loose. - When be 
was in the Monndr District the other day, he heard a good deal 


. about elephant-catching, and he was told that an elephant which 


had been caught escaped with the rope round its leg, and was.the 
terror of the neighbourhood. : 

(ii) .The next Paper (portions of which were read by the 
Secretary) was by Mr. W. K. James, on “ Siphalese Bird-Lore.” 
It deals with the numerous legends in connection with the birds 


of the country. The magpie robin (S. Pol-kichcha) isbelieved to 
be a bird of ill-omen, and is generally driven from any dwelling ~~ 


it approaches, The body of the black robin is employed in certain 
incantations or charms. The king-crow (5. Kaputu-b¢nd, Kaow- 


du-pannikkiyd) or dronga is a diminutive bird whichmay frequently 


be seen harassing the crow, aud there isa curious legend about this 
bird and the crow ina former etate, very characteristic of its ingen-_— 


uity. ‘The story goes, that, to settle a wager, the crow and the little F 
king" each tock in ita beak a small bag of whatever substance 


it pleased, to see which could fly highest ; the crow took a bag of 


cotton, as being very light, but the wary “king,” seeing that rain 


was coming on, took a bag of salt, which the rain soon washed 
away, Whilst the edtton became heavier in the wet. Other legends 


relate to the parrot, the spotted dove, the red Japwing, and other 


birds, 
An interesting discussion ensued, . Pee 
5. The Meeting terminated witha vote of thanks to the 


CommItTEeE MEETING. 
December 140th, 1993. 





Present: 
Ph, Fretidenberg, Esq., in the Chair. 
T. Berwick, Esq. | J. E, Wardrop, Esq. ey 
J. B, Cull, Esq., ma. | J. L, Vanderstraaten, Esq., ap. 
J. G. Dean, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. Baten 


H.C. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary. - = 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of the Inst Meeting. oe 


and that was the cause of a great deal of the late destruction of ts é 
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2, Proceeded to nominate Office-Rearers for the ensuing year, 
President.—The Hon, J, F. Dickson, a.4., 0.31.0, 
ts WE ye ol George Wall, Esq., F.R.a.8. 
Vice-Presidents,— pened dhe Green, Esq. 
Hfon, Treasurer.—J, G. Dean, Esq. 
Committee, 
Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
| W.R. Kynsey, Esq. p.c..o. 
J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. H. ‘Trimen, Esq., 1.8., P.1.5. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., F.L.5. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., M.D, 
J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 

Mr. Bell, on being renominated as Honorary Secretary for 1884, 
expressed his regret that his increased official duties would prevent 
his continuing to fill the post. Ultimately, in compliance with the 
request of the President-elect (Hon. Mr, Dickson), Mr. Bell 


T. Berwick, Esq. 
J, Capper, Esq. 





- Consented to act with Mr. W. E. Davidson, 0.0.8, as Joint Secre- 


‘tary, mainly for the purpose of editing the Society's Publications, 
1. Seeretaries,_. | H- C- P. Bell, Esq., 0.0.8. * 
Hon. Seeretaries,— W. E. Davidson, Esq., C.0.8, 
Mr. Berwick was induced to serve on the Reading Commitiee in 
. Place of the Rev. E. F. Miller, w.a., who had left for England, * 
The President (ex-officio, ) 
: a ys T. Berwick, Eeq. 
Heading Committee — J.B. Cull, Keq.; ata. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., r.1.3, 
8. The Honorary Secretary submitted a statement of finances 
prepared by the Honorary ‘I'reasurer, 
4, The Meeting clozed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 


- 


ANNUAL MeEetine, 
December 20th, 1883, 
Present : 
ne paelenoy Sir Arthur Gordon, G.c.a1e., Patron, in the 
Air. 


ae Hen. Sir J. Douglas, %.0.11.G., Lieutenant-Governor, Vice- 
Patron, 

The Hon, J. F. Dickson, o.a.¢ President-elect, 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colomie 

a. D. M. Coghill, Esq.,p,| A. C. Dixon, am 

| J. B. Cull, Esq. Ma. _ 4.G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Treasr, 
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©. P. Dias, Esq., Maha-| John Perera, Esq. ‘Madaliyér | 


Mudaliyir, 5. a Eeq., Mudali- 
C. Dickman, Esq. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq.,cat.a) P. P cecighn Eke 
H. W, Green, Esq. | W.G. Rockwood, Esq. mp. 
S. Green, Esq. N. Sajerijasinham. 
NN, Kasipillai, Esq. C. H. De Soyza, Esq. 
W. ER. Kynsey, Esq, FP. c.a.0.. The Hon. J. Stoddart. 
F. C. Loos, Esq, T. H. F, Tothill, Esq., wp. 
H. J. Mac Vicar, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., M.D, 





E. F. Perera, Esq. Geo. Wall, Esq. 
 +#H. OC. P. Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 
1. The Minutes of the General Meeting of October 23rd were 
read and confirmed. 
2. . The Honorary Secretary laid on the table :— 
(a) List of Books received since the last General Meeting. 
(6) Specimen copy of C. A. S. Journal, No. F (Vol. ITLL, 
Part I., 1856-8) reprinted at the * Times of Ceylon” Press, 
3. Proceeded to elect Office Bearers for 1884. 
Fresident,—The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.4,, 0.M.G. 
athe Geo, Wall, Esq., F.R.A.3. 
Vice-Prosidents.— { W. R. Roney. Esq., P.0.M,0. 
_ Hon. Treasurer —J, G, Dean, Eeq. 
W. E. Davidson, Esq. 


fon, Secretaries —4{ H.C. P. Bell, Esq 
a Ta i es 5 Nd 


Commmitice. 
T. Berwick, Esq. Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
J. Capper, Kea. | &. Green, Esq. 
J. B. Cull, Esq., M.A. H. Trimen, Esq., M.8., FL. | 
W. Ferguson, Eeq., F..5. | J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., wD. 


J. i. Wardrop, Esq. 
4. The Honorary Secretary then read the Annual Report of 
the Committee. 
&. The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to His Excel- 
lency the Governor for peeing: 


Reprinted from the “ Times of Ceylon.” 

THe Annual General Meeting was held at the Council Chamber, 
His Exeelleney the Governor presiding. There was a laree 
gathering of Membere—the largest, we believe, the Society has 
had for some time past at its Meetinge—due, no doubt, to the fact 
that this was the first occasion on which His Excellency Sir 
Arthur Gordon presided. } 


Election of Office-Bearers. 


Mr. T. Brnwicx said be had been asked to propose the list of 


Office-Bearers fur this year. ‘The list of Committee Members was 


' i 
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the same as last year, with two exceptions. He was sure they 
_* would all welcome to the Committee Mr. Staniforth Green and 
Dr. Trimen. The other change was the clection of Mr. Dickson ~ 


ons President, consequent on the departure of Mr. Ravenscroft to 


; being able again to congratu 


England. In view of the proofs Mr. Dickeon had already given 
tothem of his interest in the Society, and of his own personal 


tastes and studies, he was sure there could be but one opinion— 


anil that was, that they could not find a better gentleman than 
Mr. Dickson to succeed their late President, Mr. Ravenscroft. 


_ It was also proposed that Dr. Kynsey should take Mr. Dickson's 
_ place as Vice-President, He was sure they would receive the 


names of these gentlemen with approbation. “There was one other 
change which was proposed to be made, and which perhaps he 
should mention—namely, to have two joint Secretaries instead of 
one, Their hard-working Seeretary, finding he was unable to 
continue to devote the same time to the interests of the Society 
which he wished to give, owing to his incrensed official duties, had 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Committee: The Com- 


“mittee were very anxious, if possible, to avoid a course which 


would be attended with grent disadvantage to the Society, and 


’ it was proposed (and he had no doubt the Society would gece its 
way to adopt the suggestion) that they should have two joint 
- Seeretaries, Mr, Davidson of the Civil Service consenting to assist 
| Mr. Bell. He would, with the permission of the Meeting, read out 


the names of the proposed Office-Bearers. 


‘The Secretary then read the Annual Report :— 


AnxuaL Rerort. 
“Tx submitting its Annual EN your Committee is gratified in 
ate the Society on its assured 
position. Since the resuscitation in 1881 a steady development 
haa ensued, and the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 


has, it is confidently believed, fully regained its former firm and 


honourable status amonget similar institutions throughout the 
world. Correspondence with sister societies, interrupted during 


the period of apathy between 1475-80, has been renewed, and 


interchange of publications invited by several new learned bodies, 
_ © Members.—Ton new Members were admitted in the course of 
the year; death has robbed us of two Members. (one for many 
years the zealous President of the Society, Col. A. B. Fyers, RLE., 
Surveyor-General), and eight have been lost by retirement, conse- 
quent on departure from Ceylon. The present list shows 10 Life 


__ Members, 4 Honorary Members,and 106 Ordinary Members, or 120 


inall. Itis hoped that the ensuing year will witnessaconsiderabla 


: _ ateession of Members, and the re-enrolment of many gentlemen 





_ whose withdrawal from the Society was solely due to its lifeleasness 


7) 4 _ and apparent collapse during the five yearsabo re-mentioned, Were 
___ the objects of the Society more generally known, it may safely be 


sserted that they could not fail to attract to its ranks a fi 
Portion of the intelligent public. With an extensive and 
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varied Library, alike accessiffle to resident and outstation Members, 
nothing save ignorance of the Society’s raison d'étre, and of the 
advantage it offers for acquiring a familiarity with the many st 
branches of research possible in the Island, prevents a way Sed! p>. 
influx of new Members. It cannot be too prominently put for- 
ward that “the design of the Society is to institute and promote — 
inquiries into the history, religions, languages, literature, arts, = 
and social condition of the present and former inhabitants of this 
Island, with its geology and mineralogy, its climate and meteoro- 
logy, its botany and zoology.” ee 
“ Meetings,—Three General Meetings were held duringthe year 
—in February, June and October. There is a growing feelingthat ~~ 
these Meetings might, with more benefit, be convened in the ~~ 
evening instead of the afternoon, a time when the majority of 
Members find it very incouvenient—nay, quite impossible—to ——~ 
attend. Evening Meetings could be held both more frequently, —— 
and would partake of the character of conversaziones or social” 
reunions, ‘The experiment is well worthy a trial. 
“ Papers.—The supply of Papera has follen short of the expec- 
tations formed at the close of 1882, The few sent in have, indeed, =~ 
for the most part equalled in merit and interest those of past® 
years; but, as pointed out in the Committee's Report of last 
December, the want of practical support in this respect from tho 


a : 


Members a5 a body is hardly creditable, and ciuch to be regretted. on% 


Members whose lot is cast in outlying districts but have = |. 
far better opportunities for uninterrupted and successful enquiry oral 
into the wide range of subjects which come within the Society's ~~ 
scope. Whether it be the peculiarity of different soils, and their ~ 
suitability for various products, the ravages of some sporadic pest, 
the description of new forms of animal life, climatic vagaries and 
influence, the introduction of fresh industries, village customs, and =~ 
folk-lore, or the still imperfectly traced history of the Island, as 
deducible from old MSS. or older ruins,—there is ample material 
for close and profitable investigation. Moh a 
“ The following Papers were read at General Meetings of the 
year :— 
(1) “ Notes illustrative of Buddhism as the Daily Religion of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, and some account of their 
Ceremonies before and after Death,” by the Hon. J. F. 
Dickson, M.A., C.C.8. C.ILG. se is 
(2) “ Ceylon Gipsies,” by J. P. Lewis, Esq., M.A. O08, * 
(3) “The Elephant Catchers (Panikhans) of Musali,". by 
G. M. Fowler, Esq., c.c.s. | aoe 
(4) “ Sighalese Bird-Lore,” by W. Knight James, Esq., Bsc. 
ae other Papers perused by the Reading Committee may. 
be noted :— | “eh 
(1) “Notes on the Ornithology of the Balangoda District,” 
by F. Lewis, Esq. x ich pa 
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(2) * Polonnaruwa and its Ruids,” by E. R, Guparatna, Esq. 

Y) Atapattu Mudaliyar, ak ” sees 
» “The Journal of the year will contain nearly all the above. 
_ “In addition, several inscriptions (with transcript and translation) 
‘mot recorded in Dr. E. Miiller’s Archeological Sarey of Ceylon, 
have been received from Government and offered to Dr. Burgess for 
the “Indian Antiquary,” to ensure their early publication. 
“Publications —The Committee notice with regret that delay in 


. issuingthe Society’s Transactions seems well nigh unavoidable, This 


is a serious defect, and efforts will be made to minimize it as far as 
practicable in future, The Government Preas was only able to aid 
by printing the “ Proceedings, 1882," and the two Numbers of the 
Journal for that year had to be entrusted to other local presses, 
No. 25, 1882 (Vol. VIL), is dragging a slow length along in the 
press, its prompt issue being rendered difficult by the technical 
nature of one or two Papers requiring tedious proof corrections. 
Mr. Albert Gray's translation from the French edition of MM. 
 Defrémery and Sanguinetti of that portion of Ibn Batita’s travels 
relating to the Maldives and Ceylon, forma the “ Extra No., 1882,” 
and is in the hands of Members, ~The old traveller's quaint account 

of the Maldive group supplements the information contained in 


Mr. Bell's Report on the Islands, lately printed by Government. 


A reprint of our Journal for 1856-58 (Vol. IIL, Part 1, No. 9) is 
approaching completion, and will be out before the end of the year. 
Of Professor Virchow's Monograph on the Veddis, o translation has 
-been made for the Society at home, under instructions from Mr, 
Bruce (our President in 1882), and the MS. is expected from Europe 
very shortly. It may, however, be found advisable, in view of 
present heavy calls on the Society’s annual revente, to transfer 


this Paper also to the “ Indian Antiquary,” on the equitable condi- 


tion that a certain number of copies, when printed, be furnished 
tg this Society. 3 

_ “Library.—Thia has at length been placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Books are now issued and called in regularly, whilst a 
re-arrangement of the works on the shelves has been effected in 
accordance with Sir J. Budd Phear’s scheme of classification, 
The recently printed Catalogue and our liberal Rules afford every 
facility to Members in all parts of the Island to make use of the 
Library. A farther improvement in working hns been secured 
by the incorporation of the C. A. 8. Library Rules with those of 
the Museum Library, thus definitely throwing undivided respon- 
sibility on the Secretary and Librarian of the Museum, ‘The 
appointment of the Honorary Secretary of the Society as an ex- 


-  fficio Member of the Museum Commiitee, upon the recommend- 


ation - tds cing aE: re Naame must be considered 

eminent isiactory, and tend to ensure due regard being paid 

for the future to the Socie ty’s interesta, Sere ce Pe 
“Money.—The receipts and expenditure of the year up to date 


ate tabulated in the annexed statement, drawn up by the Honorary 
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Treasurer. The credit balance in the O. B.C. is shown to be 
Rs. 45°77, with a prospective additional income of about Ka. 560 
on account of outstanding subscriptions, It should, however, be 
stated that there are liabilities which more than counterbalance 
the total possible incomings for 1583. ‘This temporary embarrass- 
ment has been brought about entirely by the Society having had. 
to face this year, for the first time, the cost of printing its Journal— . 
a charge already amounting to Rs. 539-94, or nearly half its 
revenue up tol8$82. Government had relieved us from this burden, 
‘enabling large and regular ordera for new books to be sent to 
England, but the heavy pressure of work in the Government 
Priuting Office of late, and the curtailment of expenditure, rendered 
it impossible to grant the concession longer. Whilst, therefore, 
it was necessary that the printing of the current Journal should — 
not be deferred, large book-bills of 1882 had to be met. The sum 
spent under this head (Rs. 379-20) applies rather to orders of 1482, 
since settled, than to fresh purchases. The Committee discussed 
the question of ways end means at a Meeting in October, and 
decided to stay the reprinting of back Numbers of the Journal, and 
investment in new books for the Library, until all book-debts 
were liquidated. Application will be made to Government for a 
renewal of the privilege of the use of its Press, or for a small 
annual grant equivalent to the estimated cost of printing two — 
Numbers of the Journal, and the Proceedings of each year. 

“President's Address,—Owing to the departure from the Island 
of Mr. Ravenscroft, the Society, for the second year in succession, 
is deprived of the usual address of its President, always looked 
forward to as a fitting close to the year’s work. 

“In conclusion, the Committee have much pleasurein announcing 
that His Excellency the Governor has kindly consented to become 
the Society's Patron.” ; | 





. reading of the Report over, | 

His ExcetLescr THE Governor said : “ Gentlemen,—I cannot 
meet you for the first time without thanking you for thé honor you 
hare done me in electing me to be Patron of this Society, and 

without assuring you of my sincere interest in the objects to which — 
the Society is devoted—an assurance which, in my case, is not a 
mere conventional statement of that interest which every Patron 
or President may be suppozed to take in the Society over which be 
presides, but is a simple fact, because, for many years past, the 
subjects to the investigation of which this Society is devoted haye 
occupied some share of my attention, and I sam a Member of long- 
standing of the old Royal Asiatic Society of London. I trust this 
gathering to-day may be only the forerunner of many others ; and 
I think that one cannot easily overrate the importance of such a 
centre to which Papers on all the many various subjects to which — 
our attention is invited by the rules and the forms of the Society, 
may be sent. I think, too, that this Society may be useful in ojher 
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ya than as a mere vehicle for the reception, the reading, and 
| ‘printing of Papers. It would be an act of unpardonable presump- 
* tion for the newest Member of the Society to profess to offer any 
hints as to how it should proceed: nor shall I be guilty of that 
- offence, But I may remark, in passing, that I have seen, in 
| Societies of a zimilar character—archeological, literary, or devoted 
to similar purposes with ours—very great good has resulted from 
not only having Meetings for the reading and discussion of Papers 

on certain subjects, but also from undertaking some special piece 

of work—it may bes very humble piece of work—as the funds of 

the Society permit, but still, some distinet object, having relation 

to the subjects, the investigation of which we wish to promote. 

| For instance, if the funds of the Society permitted, or any indi- 
-Yidual Members of Society were inclined to club together wo work 

in this manner, I cannot conceive of anything more in consonance 

with the objects of this Society than carrying cut asmall excavation, 

in the great ruins of this Island, or of pursuing some other small 

| work of a similar character. I have often heard with regard to 
» such societies as these—literary, archeological. or other societies 
that, whether they are successful or unsuccessful, depends on one 


“simple faet,—not on the eminence or skill of the Members of the 


ee tree, not on the numbers or influence of the Members of the 
4 _ Society,—but on the fact of whether it has a food or an inefficient 


Secretary, If that be the test of the success or non-success of a 
_, Society, I believe we may congratulate ourselves on the prospect 
_ of being eminently suecessfal, because, from all I have seen and 
heard, the Society may be congratulated, | am sure,on the services 
of a most efficient and-valuable officer. (Applause.) Now, gen- 
| tlemen, I will not detain you lonzer this afternoon beyond this 
_ expression of my feeling of thanks for the honor you have done 
"me, and my sincere hope that we may together manage really to 
_ sffect something or other for the prosecution of sciencein connection 
_ With the Asiatic Society of this Colony.” (Applause.) . 
Mr. Dickson, c.a.¢., said : “ Sir—TI have been requested by 
___ the Society to convey to you their thanks, not only for accepting 
_ the office of Patron of this Society, but also for coming here to-day 
»» to show by your words and action the kindly interest which we. 
_ feel certain you take in this Society. We feel that it is an assist- 
_ -&nee we have wanted, and which, for many years, we have been 
without, that the Governor should not only take a formal interest 
if this Society as its Patron, but that he should take euch a real, 
personal interest as your Excellency has been good enough to say 
‘You take, because it is to the Governor we must look to promote 
‘those interests which will never be established thoroughly till the 
Teal character of the natives, their enstoms, and feelings are 
‘Studied, which it is the object of this Society to promote.” 
___ His Lordship the Bisnor or Corowno enid that it had been 
? suggested to him that he should take upon himself the honourable 
Bo office of seconding the expression of thanks to His Excellency, 
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which Mr, Dickson had already given voice to. He did so with 


great sincerity, and he thought he was not the only one to whom 
His Excellency’s presence in these unofficial Meetings was a sort 


of an encouragement. He hoped that the great number of Mem- ? 


bers will do what he was ashamed to confess in his own case he 
had not done,—attend the Meetings of the Society which they belong 
to, more regularly. For his own part, he heartily thanked His 
Excellency for the suggestion which had fallen from him. At 
present, unless the Members had a special interest in the Paper to 


be read, or had something valuable to contribute, or generally * 


some other particular occasion for coming to that Meeting, they 
kept away. But if the Society could make iteelf a little more 
personally interesting to all in the manner suggested, so that all 


could take part, the Meétings would perhaps be better attended. a 


He begged to second the vote of thanks which Mr. Dickson had 
proposed. ( Applause.) ‘ 
His Excetrescy acknowledged the vote with a “ Thank you,” 

and the meeting broke up. = 
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Committee MEETING. 
lst February, 1884, 4 pon., United Service Library, 


Present : 
T. Berwick, Esq., in the Chair. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., F.1.s. | P. Rama-Nathan, Eaq. 
Ph. Fretidenberg, Esq. (introduced). 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., and W. E. Davidson, Esq. Hon. Secretaries. 


Business. 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 
2,—Mr. Bell laid the following Papers on the table :— 


a. An Account of the Capture of Colombo in 1796: A Transla- — 


tion from the French of Monsieur de la Thombe, an Officer in the 
Dutch Service, by the late Col. Fyers, ne. 

4. Notes on Beligala in Three Kéralés, by R. W. Tevers, 
Esq., M.A., €.0.8. 

c. The Language of the Threshing Floor, by J. P. Lewis, 

Esq., M.A., 0.0.5. — 
 Resolved,—That «a General Meeting be called for the 12th 
instant, at 4 P.w., in the Council Chamber, at which the first two 
Papers should be read. 

$.—Mr. Davidson read a Prospectus, forwarded to him by the 
Lord Bishop of Colombo, with the object of securing co-operation 
in literary work on the first fifty Jataka Stories, 

Resolved,—That the Bishop be invited to attend a Committee 
Meeting, to be held (if possible) during the ensuing week, at the 
Museum, to discuss with the Committee the feasibility of the 
echeme submitted by him, previous to introducing the question 
before the General Meeting; the Hon. Secretary to arrange a 
date for the Meeting at which the President and the Bishop would 

be able to attend, and to give the Committee notice accordingly. 

4—Read letter from Dr. Burgess, of the Indian Antiquary, 
on the subject of certain “eye copies” of ancient inscriptions for- 
warded to him by the Secretary. Mr. Burgess condemns the 
practice of taking “eye copies,” and asks that impressions may be 
procured, giving directions how they can best be obtained. 


Resolved,—That Mr. Burgess be requested to return the copies 
sent him, that steps may be taken to secure accurate impressions 
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of the inscriptions, and that the directions laid down fi Mr. 
Burgess for taking impressions be printed and circulated for the 


guidance of Members of the Society.* 


4.—Read correspondence with the Editor of the Orientalist 
in connection with printing the Society’s Journal for the future, 


and approved the action of the Hon. Secretary in concluding 


arrangements with the Editor of the Orientalist to have the 
English manuscript of Prof, Virchow’s Monograph on the Veddahs 
printed as a number of the Journal without charge, subsequent to 
the appearance of the Paper in the pages of the Orientalist. 


ComMITTEE MEETING. 
9th February, 1834, 4 p.m., at the Colombo Museum. 
Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., ¢.™.G., President, in the Chair. 
T. Berwick, Esq. | Ph, Freiidenberg, Esq. 
J. B. Cull, Eaq., Moa. J. E. Wardrop, Esq. 
J. G. Dean, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., o.0.8., and W. E, Davidson, Esq., ¢.c.8., 
Joint Secretaries. | oheor 
The Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Colombo present, on invitation, 
to confer with the Committee. 











* (ireular. Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 
Colombo, Tth July, 188-4. 


Sim,—THE annexed extract from o letter by Dr. Burgess, of the Jndion 
Antiguary, it is thought might be of value to those Members of the Society 
whoee duties may lead them to the reget of ancient inscriptions of 


carvings, A supply of the Paper referred to be forwarded on application 
to me. 
Yours, &c., 
W. E. Davipsox, 


' Laztract referred to, 

_ First, the stone is well broshed to clean it, and then a little common soap 
ia robbed on the brush, and by it over the etome, Next, common country 
Bneized paper Sader! Faerie sche in water and laid carefully over it, 
and beaten down with the brosh, If ona sheet dora not cover it, another 
is laid on to overlap the first by about an inch, ame so on till the whole is 
covered. masecond layer is laid on in the same way, keeping the edges 
well off the joinin mabye These eheets are also carefi eaten 
down into every letter, When fully half dry, a dabber is dipped in n little 
lamp-black ground up with water and a drop of gum, and, taking care that 
the surface of the dabber is only moist (not wet) with this black ink, the whole 
rats gai eer over with it. ‘This is then allowed to dry thoroughly, 
and when dry it is carefully peeled off and rolled up. Lf the feast moisture 
cog laguna eae sap ee it will tear or be apoilt. If it does 
: f easily and entire, wnee the not bee : 
nibhad Ges foes: hire, because the soap has not been equally 
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Business. 

1,—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

9 —Discussed the Bishop's Prospectus for co-ordinate work on 
the first fifty Jitak«s, and the best means towards attaining practical 
resolts. Ultimately it was resolved that the Hon. Secretary do 
issue printed copies of the Prospectus, with a Circular, inviting the 


co-operation of all Members of the Society wishing to aid in the 


work, and that scholars likely to contribute be specially requested 
to undertake Papers under the different heads. Mr. Dickson added 
a seventh head to those appearing in the Proapectua, viz., “The 
popular acceptance of the Jatakas as shown in picture-stories and 
sculptures,” for wiich he undertook to be personally responsible. 


e.g 


* Circular. Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch), 
Colombo, 2ist April, 1684. 


Dean Stn—It has been suggested that Members of the Bosley cen 
engage in some common study, and by co-operation and division of Inbour, 
as well as by the etimmules of friendly intercours and discussion, make the 
most of the little time which exch Member, aa arole, can give. It has been 
hoped — that by this means some detinite piece of work of permanent value 
ht be dome. 

ety one particular field, that of Pali Literature and Buddhist Antiquities, a 
definite suggestion of this kind hus been made, The first fifty stories in the 
Jdtaka Book (aa numbered in Fattsboll’s edition) have been taken as an easy 
and manageable subject, and one at the same time of many-sided interest. 
The stories (or forty out of the fifty) hating been publ in English by 
Mr. Rhye Davids, and all being attainable also in Siphalese, the opportunity 
is not limited to students of Pali. 

lt is proposed by the Committee that in the month of October next 
meeting should be held, at which one Member has undertaken to open the 
subject by sketching the outlines of the various topics of the synopsis given 
below. Aseach topic is brought forward by the introdocer, other Members 
are to read short papers, or to contribute cica coce their own views and the 
results of their study on that particular topic; another topic will then be 

pened, and papers, memoranda, or speeches contributed in regard to it ; 
and &) on. 

lt is thought that at the ead a small Committee may be appointed to arrange 
and perhaps to edit the information which will thos have been collected. 

The purpose of the present Circular is to make this scheme known to 
Members, and to invite each Member, if be will, to select one or more of the 
topica of the synopsis, as those to which he will direct his attention in the 
interval between this and October next ; and to undertake cither to read a 
paper or memorandnm upon such topic or topics, or at least to be prepared fo 
enter into discussion in regard to them. 

For instance, a Member may inform the Committee, in reply to this Cireo- 
lar, that he will rend the fifty stories in English, and will make notes of 
their contents, after the manner suggested im section 2, and will digest thess 
notes into a paper or memorandum, — | 

Another may undertake to give the results of his study of the Siphaless 
version. A third may promise a paper on section 7, and to be prepared with 
an opinion on section 3. ; 

It is evident that the enccess of the plan depends.mainly on Members 
undertaking to be responsible for a definite portion, although there is nothing 
to prevent several Members from unde:taking the same portions, ur one 
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$.—On a motion of the President, it was resolved unanimously 
that in view of the present state of the Society’s funds, and the 
paramount importance of issuing its publications regularly, 
Government be earnestly solicited to sanction an annual grant 
of Ra, 500, equivalent to the cost of printing two numbers of 
the Journal.* 


GENERAL MEETING. 
12th February, 1884, 4 p.m., at the Colombo Museum, 
Present : 
His Excelleney the Hon. A. H. Gordon, G.c.c., in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. H, Gregory, &.c.1.c. 
The Hon, J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.c., President. 
G. Wall, Esq., Vice-President, 


T. Berwick, Esq J. Loos, Esq., “.p. 

W. J. 5. Bouke, Esq., 0.0.8. J, D. Mason, Esq., c.c.s. 

‘, 1. M. Coghill, Eag,, at. H. MacVicar, Esq., v.z.8. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.G. The Mahi Mudaliyér, 

W.. Ferguson, Eag., F...8, E. F. Perera, Esq. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. F. H. Price, Esq., 0.0.5. 

S. Green, Eeq., F168. S. Rijapakss, Mudaliyir, 
J. R, Greenhill, Esq.. amv. | W. P. Ranasigha, Esq. 
Rev. 5. ». T. Ondaatje. J. L, Vanderstraaten, Eaq., 
A. Jayawardana, Mudaliyar. M.D. | 





Member from covering the whole ground. It is desired that each point should 
he touched on by somo one who has specially considered it, and also that on 
each point the views of more than one Member should be attained. 


Yours, &c., 
. E. Daringos, 
— Hon. Secretary. 
STxOrdis REFERRED To. 
Contents of a proposed Paper on the First Fifty Jdtakas. ° 
1.—Herview of Mr. Rhys Davids’ Introduction, with remarks indicatin 
points in which farther La would be moat raluable. “ 
_ 2.—The contents of tho tifty stories; under the heads of Folk-lore, Moral 
oe Serena and Technical Hints, Customs, &e, 

_3.—The probablo relation of the stories to the verses, and to the introduc- 
bong ; esters aa to which was the original eloment, what due to com: 
pilers, &e. 

B= Opitious as 0 te gts vorioas shear Reeseetnons anything 
—l Ip as tot bales version: whether it roprodaces anything of 
~ theold Siphalese version ; whether it is a perfect specimen of the fourteenth 
seri or has the defects of a servile translation. 
6.—Sotice of points to be watched for in reading the remaining Jdtakes, 
+ Eton me aon da the Jdtakas as shown in picture-stories and 
§.—Tranalation of the ten Jdtnkns 41-50. 
4.—Translation of the Jdtakas omitted by Mr. Rhys Darids, 

* The Colonial Secretary, by letter of the 25th February, signified that th 

= aeemerege would be considered with the pty of 1885, and the grant fox 
- 00, for 1885, was afterwards included in the estimates for that year. 
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H. C, P. Bell, Eeq., c.c.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., ¢.0.5., 
Hon. Secretaries. 
Visitors. —Major MacCullum, &.#., and Captain Massey, n.. 


Business. 
1—The Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the 20th December, 
1583, were read and confirmed. 


2.—Mr. Davideon laid on the table the List of Books received 
since the lust General Meeting. 





3,—The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of — . 


the Society :-— 

C. Eardley-Wilmot, Eaq., 0.c.s. 

A. Forsyth, Esq. 

A. P. Green, Esq. | 

T. B. Panabokke, Ratémahatmaya. 

4.—The Papers read were:—(1) “The Language of the 

Threshing Floor,” by Mr. J. P. Lewis, w.a., 0.¢.8.; (2) “ Note 
on Beligala in Three Kdéralés,” by Mr. R. W. Ievers, s.a., 0.0.8. 


‘The third Paper for the day, “An Account of the Capture of - 


Colombo in 1796,” translated from the French by the late Col. 
A. B. Fyers, #.£., was postponed for another occasion, for waut 
of time, 

Mr. Lewis's Paper developed still further the aubject on which 
Mr, Ievers and Mr. Bell have already written Papers to the 
Society, and much interesting information on the nature of this 
euphemistic language has been accumulated by Mr. Lewis while 
stationed in Balapitiya, Tapgalla, and the Jaffna Peninsula. The 
care with which the superstitious villager endeavours, during the 
importaut periods in the paddy cultivation, to avoid theevil influen- 
ces of the yakshayé, affords some amusing instances of excessive 
politeness. Many of the expressions seem in use in the field and 
threshing-floor in districts so wide apart as Kégalla and Taggalla, 
pointing to the antiquity of the vocabulary, while in many cases 
exact parallels appear among the Tamils of the Jaffna villages, 
An interesting and philologically-valuable vocabulary is given by 
Mr. Lewis, showing the Siphalese word in ordinary use, and its 
substitute on the threshing-floor, with suggestions as to the 
etymology.. In an appendix are given translations of the songs 
sung by the villagers at the sowing, the weeding, and reaping of 
the paddy crop; and on this subject it is probable that some native 
Member will be able to contribute notes explaining the many 
obscore allusions contained in the original. 

Mr. Ievers has made a careful examination of the striking rock 
called Belizala, in the Kégalla District. The chief interest 
attaching to this precipitous and almost inaccessible crag lies in 
its having been the fortress where in the troublous times of the 
thirteenth century the fugitive Siphalese king deposited the relic 
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of the sacred tooth for eafety. Polonndruwa, the capital, had been 
sacked and destroyed by the Malabar invader, but the monkish 
chronicle of the times records how the king carried away in safety 
the precious relic, and built for it on the Beligala “ an incomparably 
magnificent palace like a divine mansion descended from heaven,” 
and further the very good provision he made for the priests in 
attendance on it. Very little remains to show the site of the 
palace, It is probable that the rock-fortress was used only 
temporarily as a place of refuge, and this is further borne out by 
Ho inscriptions having been discovered, On the conclusion of the 
Paper, which, in the absence of Mr. levers, was read by the 
Secretary, a discussion ensued, during which Mr. Dickson spoke 
as follows :— 


It is to be hoped that this interesting Paper by Mr. Ievers will 
be developed by him or by some other Member of the Society into 
in account of the history of the tooth-relic since its arrival in 
Ceylon in a.p, 310. It is of interest to trace the circumstances 
intimately connected with the political and religious history of 
Ceylon which account for its abode, after being dislodged from 
Anaridhapure, at Pollonnéruwa, Kataragama, again at Pollonnd- 
ruwa, Kotmalé, Beligala, Dambadeniya, Yapahuwa, RKurunégala, 
Kotté, Sitiwaka, Delgamuwa, Nilambé, Hangurapketa, Kundasilé, 
and lastly at Kandy, Considerable architectural and antiquarian 
interest attaches to the ruins of the fine temples of the tooth, 
which still remain at most of the places above-named. At Anu- 
ridhapura the stone capitals of the monolithic columns of the 
temple are of unique design, and it has been ingeniously suggested 
that they are formed of four colossal representations of the tooth 
itself, At Pollonnéruwa the temple is a fine specimen of Hindu 
‘tone urchitecture, in fair preservation, At Yiapahuwa is some of 
the finest stone-carving in Ceylon, The traditions referred to by 
Mr. Ievers are interesting, and deserve fuller inquiry. It is not 
likely that Dantakuméra took up his residence at Beligala, but it 
is possible that his descendants did, and that it will be found that 
the descendants of the princess who brought the tooth-relic to 
Ceylon concealed in her hair, remained the hereditary custodians 
of the tooth-relic, just as the Nuwarawewa family at Anuridha- 
pura claims to be descended from the original custos of the branch 
of the bé-tree brought over from Buddha Gaya in the time of 
Aséka and Déwinumpiyatissa, The relic was brought over from 
Dantapura in the Kalinga country, by Dantakumira (a prince of 
Avanti) and his wife Hemamala (daughter of King Gajusigha), 
as a present to King Mahaséna; but he had died before they 
reached Ceylon, and it was received by the King Srimechavarna, 
and enshrined at Anuradhapura. It is not likely that Danta- 
Kummiira settled in any other part of Ceylon. 

It is very interesting subject, and I offer these few remarks 
in order that it may be investigated by some one who {s compe- 
tent todoso. They may, I trust, suggest to some Members of the 
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Society to take up the subject of the tooth-relic, and give a brief 
account showing under what circumstances it has been moved from 
place to place, that we may have some more knowledge than ia 
geoseety possessed regarding its political as well as ite religious 
listory. 

5.—His Excellency the Governor then said :—There is another 
Paper before the Meeting, by the late Col. Fyers, which is, in some 
respects, perhaps,more interesting than those that have gone before. 
But the Paper is one of considerable length, and though it would 
be very interesting to us, I am sorry to say that both Sir William 
Gregory and I have to keep another engagement; therefore we 


will have the pleasure of reading it in type, though not perhaps 


with the interesting maps which I notice on the table. But before 
leaving the Society I would like to revert for a moment to what I 


said at the Annual Meeting held recently. I then said that I 


thought this Society would probably have an increase in its Mem- 
bers and an increase in its usefulness if, besides meeting for the 
reading of Papers, it undertook some specific work, literary or 


archwological, which would be carried on by the Society with the 
nid of its Members, and which would show that it had some practical 


result in its laboura. Now J understand that Mr. Dickson—than 
whom there is no one more competent to deal with such subjecta— 
is about to make some proposal to the Society in regard to some 
joint literary work. 1 should also like to see some archmological 
work undertaken, and I understand from the information which I 
have received that it would cost no large sum to complete the 
excavation of the very interesting digoba in the immediate vicinity 
of the prison at Anuridhapura (Mirisweti Digoba). There have 
already been uncovered most interesting sculptures, and I believe 
the sides of the wall presented sculptures of some kind. Besides 
the sculptures, in the opinion of those competent to judge, many 
interesting remains will be found. I would propose, therefore, 
that the Members of the Society should subscribe for this purpose. 
I am willing to head the subscription myself as funds are wanted.* 

6.—The Hon, J.F. Dickson:—I can take no credit to myself for 
the literary work to which the Governor has referred. It is the 
Bishop to whom the credit of the suggestion is due. The Bishop 
has suggested it, and, finally putting the suggestion into definite 
form, proposed: that some eight or ten of us should take up the 
firat fifty Jatakas of the Jétaka book, which has a special interest 
in connection with Ceylon, both as a great collection of fulk-lore 
and as illustrating the history of the popular acceptation of Hud- 
dhism in Ceylon. We have discussed it very fully in two 
Committees of the Society. Now, by placing the proposal of the 


Bishop before the Members, we hope that it will be well accepted, 





* A subscription having been set on foot, a sum of Rs. 875 wns at once 
forthcoming, to be Pah to the excavation ‘of the covered chapels eo the 
Mirisweti Ddgoba at Anuridhapars, and to further archwological research 
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and that we shall have the advantage of the knowledge and assis- 
tance of a great many native Members who are very well able to 
give such assistance. ‘There is the other suggestion, made by the 
Governor, and that is, that we should undertake some archmo- 
logical work, There is no doubt a great deal to be done in the 
country, and it would be very creditable to the Society if we 
eould undertake it, But our funds are quite unequal to anything 
of the kind, and it must rest of course with the Members to decide 
whether they will be prepared to subscribe specially for this kind 
of work, Whether we shall adopt the Governor's suggestion it 
will be for you to gay, but I will only remark that the Mirisweti 
was the first digoba built in Anuridhapura, It is no doubt 
specially interesting from its history, because it rose in this way : 
the King Dutugemunu slew the Tamil invader Elala in single 
combat, and he threw down his clothes on the spot where the 
digoba stands, and went down into Tissawewa to bathe, When he 
came back he made a vow that, as a thank-offering, he would 
build there a digoba, which is the structure we are now discussing; 
and with the assistance of Mr. Smither a very beautiful portion of 
it has been already cleared and exposed to view, and the Governor's 
suggestion is that we ehould continue that exploration. I would 
suggest that the three remaining chapels of the dagoba should be 
excavated, as the delicate sculptures and tracery on the chapel 
already exposed to view afford perhapa the finest artistic work of 
any carving that has yet been disinterred, This work will not 
cost more than Rs, 1,000, a sum which the Society out of its cur- 
rent funds could not afford, but, which will no doubt be speedily 
forthcoming from Members who have the Society's true object at 
heart. On further exploration we also expect to find a great 
many things, such as coins, crystal digobas, and small offerings. 
There is o greater work which I have had much at heart, and 
wish I could see carried out, and that is, driving a tunnel through 
the Abhayagiri digoba, because I believe there are buried books of 
great antiquity which we might find ; they would be in metal, and 
therefore in perfect preservation. In any case, tradition says that 
there are books buried there, and traditions are generally correct 
on points like that. .A copper plate of some value has been found 
in India, of $27 a.p., and we may hope that we might find books 
of earlier date in this digoba: That is a work which, if this 
commencement of joint archmological work is adopted and carried 
out successfully, we might hope to see carried ont. 

I would wish, before the Governor leaves, that we should ex- 
press the great satisfaction which it gives us to have amongst us 
Sir William Gregory [ hear, hear ], and especially that he should 
find that we are meeting in, and making use of, the beautiful and 
magnificent Museum which the Colony owea to his art and hia 
love of science. (Applause.) 

7.—Sir William Gregory, who was warmly welcomed as a 
Patron who had always taken an active interest in the Society's 
work, and who has shown that his sympathy is still with it, asked 
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that the work of translating the unfinished portions of the Mah&vagea 
should be taken in hand. Mr. Dickson, c.atc., in reply, said 
that the undertaking originated with Government, but that the 
Society would be glad to identify itself with eo useful a work, 
and suggestions would be ventilated for its speedy completion. — 

$,—His Excellency, Sir William Gregory, Mr. Dickson, and 
several other Members being called away by other engagements, 
Mr. George Wall, F.&.5., Vice-President, was called to the 
chair. It was agreed that, as the hour was late, the third Paper 
should be postponed for another Meeting. 


(ommITTEE M EETING. 


o4¢h March, 1884, 4 pan., United Service Library. 


Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.a., 0.u.6., President, in the Chair. 
Ph. Freiidenburg, Esq. | W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P.c.m.0. 


J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., M.D. 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretaries, 


Business, 

1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

9.—-Submitted correspondence relative to the Circular to be 
issued with the Bishop's Prospectus. 

Resolved,—That the draft Circular to be prepared by the 
Bishop be printed, and put with the Prospectus into the hands of 
Members without delay. 

4 Read correspondence between the Secretary and Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of resolution 3 of Inst Meeting. 

4.—Laid on table subscription list inaugurated at last General 
Meeting for an Anuridhapura Excavation Fund, The list showed 
a total of Rs. 875 already sabseribed, o result which was con- 
sidered of a very satisfactory character. 

" Resolved,— ThatanArchmological Sub-Committee be appointed, 
to consist of His Excellency the Governor, the President, and 
W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P-0.210., to direct the work of excavation, 
and that the Government Agent of Anuridbapura and the Engi- 
neer Officer at that station be invited to co-operate with the 
Sub-Committee. 

5.—Submitted correspondence with the Museum Committee on 
the question of lighting up the Museum with gas. 

Resolved,—That a copy of the letter from the Gas Manager be 
forwarded to Government, with a recommendation for ite favourable 
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consideration, in view of the slight cost of completing the lighting 
Arran: ts, and the many popular benefits which might accrue 
from i* 

6,—Read letter from E. R. Gunaratne, Atapattu Mudaliyar, to 
the President, containing proposals as to the completion of the 
Mahiwansa, 

Resolved, —That a letter be written to Government pointing out 
that every expectation had been held out to the literary world that 
this much-desired work would be completed, and asking that the 
question uf translation may be considered.t | 

7.—Read letter from Dr. Burgess relative to certain olas 
discovered in Japan, on which the Government Translator has 
promised « memorandum.f 


GENERAL MEETING. 
25th March, 1884, 4 p.m., Colombo Museum. 
Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, s.4., 0.4.c., President, in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, E.c.M.s. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, p.v. 


T. Berwick, Esq. Hon. P. Rima-Nathan. 

W. Blair, Esq. W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 

W. J: 5. Hoake, Esq., c.c.s. J.H. Thwaites, Esg., M.a., 
J. Carbery, Keq., M.B. and Mrs. ‘Thwaites, 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 
J. R. Greenhill, Eeq., a.w.p. M.D. 


H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., ©.c.s., 


Hon. Secretaries. 
Auwsiness. 


1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 12th 
February lust. 


* This application was not complied with. 
+ The Gorernment has subsequently seconded L. E. Wijesinha, Mudaliyir, 
from his official duties in order to take up the work of completiog the transla- 


tion, 

{ Early in the year 18640 packet of olas—one or two leaves only of each 
book—were received from Dr, Burgess, then Editor of the Indian Aatiquary, 
with the request that the Society would, if posible, favour him with infor- 
mation as to their contents. Apparently the character even was unknown in 
Indian. These olas [ saw at once to be Pali Texte a 
character; and,at my request, B. Gunasekara, Mudaliydr, of the Colonial 
“seabgradslr Ape bug wrote a short memorandum on them, showing them 
a Boe the Buddhist Tripitaka, with a treatise on grammar. 
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9 —On the motion of Mr. Berwick it was unanimously resolved 
that the Secretary do place on record the deep regret felt by this 
Society at the loss which the learned world has sustained in the 
death of the late Maha Mudaliyar, Louis De Soyza. 

3.—The following new Members were then elected :— 

P. A. Templer, Esq., c.c.8. 
H. P. Baumeartner, Esq, ¢.¢.5. 
H. Sumapgala Terunninse (High Priest of Adam's Peak). 
A. Shamsuddeen. ' 
4.—Mr. Davidson Iaid on the table the List of Books received 
since the last General Meeting. 

On the motion of the President, it was resolved that a Sub- 
Commitiee, composed of Mr. Berwick and Mr. Davidson, be 
appointed to examine into the condition of the Library, and 
report as to what steps should be taken to ensure the more regular 
supply of new books and periodicals, and to fill up the vacancies 
‘n those series of books which are now incomplete. 

5 —Mr. Bell then read extracts from the Paper contributed by 
the late Colonel A, B. Fyers, 8.£., being a translation from the 
French of Mons, de La ‘Thombe of the Capture of Colombo by the 
English in 1796. 

- After some cenversation on the Paper, it was resolved that the 
Secretary, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, be requested to edit the Paper, with 
a view to having it printed among the transactions of the Society. 

6.—Mr. Davidson read the Circular to be issued to Members 
with the Prospectus of work drawn up by the Lord Bishop of 
Colombo, for co-operation in work on the first fifty Jitakas, 

7—The Meeting then broke up with a vote of thanks to the 
Chair. 


CommitTrEE MEETING. 
5th September, 1894, 4.30 p.m., United Service Library. 


| Present : 
W. R. Kynsey, Esq., F.c.M.0., in the Chair. 
a. Capper, Esq. Ph, Freiidenberg, Esq. 


J. G. Dean, Esq., Hon, Treasurer. 
W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
Business. 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 
9.—(Considered what action should be taken by the Committee 
with reference to the Society's deposits in the late Oriental Bank 
Corporation. 


After some discussion, the following resolution was proposed 
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by Mr. Capper, seconded by Mr. Freiidenberg, and unanimously 
agreed to :— 

Resolved,—That steps be at once taken to represent before the 
Official Liquidator the claims of the Society against the late 
Oriental Bank Corporation, and that the Hon. Treasurer be 
authorized to treat with the Manager of the Hank of Madras with 
& view to an over-draft of the Society's account with that Bank at 
8 per cent. interest,—should the demands on the Society's funda 
urgently require his so doing,—pending realisation of the assets of 
the Iate Banking Corporation. 

The Meeting then terminated. 





ComMMITTEE Mretina. 
23rd September, 1884, 4.30 p.m, Council Chamber, 
Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.A., 0.M.G., President, in the Chair, 
| G. Wall, Esq., Vice-President. 


T. Berwick, Esq. | J. L. Vanderstrasten, Eeq., wp. 
W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
Business. 


1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. — 

2.— Hesolved,—That a General Meeting be held in the Reading 
Room of the Museum Library, at §.30 Pow, on Saturday, 4th 
October (with the kind permission of the Museum Committee), 
and that the following Papers be then read -— 

a. Notes on the Kandyan Game of Ap-keliya, by C. J. RB. 
Le Mesurier, Esq., c.c.s. 

6. An Account of the Ka&likéviln at Bentots, by A. Jaya- 
wardana, Mudaliyir. 

¢. Preliminary Papers on the Jitakas. 

3.—Resolved,—That the Manager of the Colombo Gas Com pany 

communicated with, and requested to restore the connection 
between the pipes in the Museum and the main system of gas, and 
that he be informed that this Society will defray the cost of the 
gus in the Library whenever its evening mectings are held there, 
4.—Read letter from Mr. E. M. De C.-Short, c.c.s.,at Anuridha- 
Pura, reporting that the work of excavating the ruins of the digoba 
had been commenced, now that the difficulties met with in treating 
with the incumbent of the vibiéra had been surmounted. , 
5.—Read letter from Professor Virchow on an examination of 
Some Veddaé skulls, and a letter from Government thereon, de- 
 Clining to direct further official inquiry on the subject. 
_ Resolved,—That the letter from Professor Virchow be printed 
in the reeords of the Proceedings,* and with it the report by the 
Government Agent of the Southern Province. 


* Vide Appendix A. 
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6.—Read letter from Mr. Trimen, w.5., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, on hia fortheoming publication of a 
new Enumeratio Plantarum of Ceylon; also a letter from 
Dr, J. L. Vanderstranten suggesting the opening of a subscription, 
if necessary, for the sake of publishing the work among the records 
of the Society. 

Resolved,—That the Committee accept with many thanks Dr. 
Trimen’s offer, and that the consideration of Dr. Vanderatraaten'’s ~ 
suggestions be postponed until the completion of the work, when 
the ‘Treasurer will be in o position to report whether the cost of 
publication can be defrayed from current funds. 

7.—Ttead o letter from Mr, J. G. Dean, the Honorary ‘Treasurer, 
forwarding o statement of accounts up to date, hoth on general 
account and on the special Exploration Fund account. 

Resolred,—That urgent steps be taken to ensure the recovery 
of ou tstanding arrears Of subseription. 

§.—Read a letter by Dr. Murdoch, to the Director of the 
Colombo Museum, suggesting the introduction of an Ordinance 
based on. the Indian Act X XV. of 1867." 

Resolved,—That the Honorary Secretary do addresa Govern- 
ment in strong approval of Dr. Murdoch's suggestions. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


GrenNEEaL Meertina. 
October 4th, 1884, 8.30 p.m., Heading Htoom of the Museum. 
Present : 
His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, G.c.a.G., in the Chair, 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.a.¢., President of the Society. 
The Right Kev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, p.p. 
W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P.c.u.0., Vice-President. 


T. Berwick, Eeq. E. R. Gunaratna, Esq., Ata- 
J. B. Cull, Esg., wa. pattu Mudaliydr. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., F..8, G. C. Hill, Esq., Boa. 

Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. H. Macvicar, Esq., F.Z-8. 


J. L, Vanderstrasten, Esg., wip.) F.H. Price, Esq., 0.0.5. 
H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.4.) 5. D. H. W. Rajapokea, Esq. 


W. Blair, Esq. Mudaliyar, G.c. 

J. F. \’hurchill, Esq. W. P, Ranasigha, Eaq, 

C. P. Dias, Esq., Maha Mudali-| Hon. F. R. Saunders, ¢.c.s. 
yar. A. P. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 


A, M. Ferguson, Esq., c..c. | ER. H. Sinclair, Eeq., C.c.8, 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., junior. J. Stoddart, Keq. 
D, W. Ferguzon, Esq. (Nine visitors introduced.) 


W. EF. Davidson, Eaq., c. GS, Honorary Secretary, 


"© Ordinance No, 1 of 1885 was passed in the ensuing Beasion, embodying 
Dr. Murdoch's recommen 
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Business. 
|.—Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 25th 
March Inst. -— 
2,—List of Books received since last General Meeting laid on 
table. 


3.—The following gentlemen were then duly elected Members 
of the Society :-— 


Hon, R. A. Bosanquet. 

Sir Bruce Burnside, Knight, Chief Justice. 
F. J. De Saram, Esq. 

Hon. F. Fleming. 

E. M. De C.-Short, Esq., c.c.s, 

G. J: A. Skeen, Esq. 


EXCAVATIONS aT ANURADHAPURA AND Tissa4MaHaRAMa. 


The Governor :—Before we proceed to the ordinary business 
before us on the Paper, there are two announcements which I wish 
to make to the Members of the Society. One isin reference to a 
work which was undertaken on behalf of the Society by a certain 
number of its Members with regard to archeological explorations 
at Anuradhapura, I wish to inform the Members that the work 
of the excavation of the digoba, which was interrupted for some 
time by unavoidable circumstances, was commenced satisfactorily 
& short time ago, and the trench around the digoba has been com- 
pletely opened, and they are now entering upon the most interest- 
ing part of the business. ‘Ihe other announcement, or rather 
intimation, I have to make is, that I wish to lay on the table an 
extremely interesting and very valuable report by Mr. Parker 
Bpon the archwological discoveries made in the course of excava- 
tions at Tissamaharima, It is too long a Paper to read, but it is 
extremely interesting, and I wish to lay it on the table. 


Me. Parker's Rerort. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson thought it would be a pity that 
Mr. Parker's valuable report should be lost, as it would be in a sense, 
were it not printed. He suggested that it should be sent to the 
fndian Antiquary, which paper, he thought, would be very glad 
to print it, aud would also have the machinery for lithographins 
the very interesting drawings by which the report is aceum panied 
—drawings of primitive tools, &e, 

Messrs. J. B. Cull and Wm. Ferguson inquired whether the 
local Society would be likely to get copies of the report when 
published, 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson replied they could make some arrange- 
ments — that. : 
| vernor thought if they could get it printed here it would 
be the best thing ; but even then it woeld be diticult to get the 
lithegraphing done. | 


wW 
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Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that the report should be offered to the 
Antiquary on condition that the Society was to receive a certain 
number of printed copies. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson :—I have no doubt we can make arrange- 
ments about that. 

Prorosep Siymarese liicrronanr: Letrer rrom Dr. Rost. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson :—I wish to read to the Society an extract 
from a letter which !'r. Rost has sent me. He says:—*‘ Is there 
no chance of a new Siphalese Dictionary being taken in hand, 
which shall pay due attention to etymological definitions as well 
as proverbs, &c.? Such a work would mark an epoch in Oriental 
philology, which would be worth all the combined efforts of your 
Asiatic Society.” Several members have before this spoken to me 
on the subject, and I thought it could not be better brought before 
the Society than by my reading to you that extract from Dr. 
Rost’s letter. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo :—If we, in Ceylon, do not do it, 
it ia difficult to see who else is to do it, and I think we ought, if 
possible, not to let it drop without an effort to stimulate those who 
aré competent to take it up, or, at any rate, some part of it. I 
think myself that what is neceasary before there can be. though 
there may be hereafter, a scientific dictionary of the Siyhalese 
language—which would be available not only for use in regard to 
the Sighalese language, but would be an important contribution 
to the science of philology—is that, as a preliminary some texts 
should be thoroughly studied and glossarized. I think if a con- 
siderable number of those who are students of the Sighalesa 
language in this country were each to adopt, for his own part, 
some limited text, and undertake to see it either well written out 
or printed, and to make a complete glossary of it, the founda- 
tion for a scholarly-like treatment of the language would be laid. 
1 would be willing, for my own part, to undertake to make « 
complete glossary of every word in some small text, so that, here- 
after, those who are thoroughly masters of the languave will be 
nble by this glossary to discover wherea word is to be found, and 
classify its meanings. I think that if we were to wait till some . 
one who is sufficiently master of the language takes the project in 
hand we should wait for ever, but if we were to begin to accumno- 
lute the materials now, we may really advance the project and 
stimulate the study. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson :—Mr. Ranasipha, have you nothing to 
eay to help us ¢ 

Mr. Rannasigha:—I have been preparing a dictionary for some 
time, and collecting from most of the works I have met with, 

‘The Hon. Mr. Dickson :—With reference to the passages in 
which they occurred f 

Mr. Ranasigha:—Well, no. I gave all the Elu words only 
with their meanings in Sinhalese, with a reference to the passages 
in which they occurred. Of course I shall be very glad to allow 
the Society the use of it, 
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The Hon. Mr. Dickson :—Mr, Donald Ferguson, I think, has 
sone suggestions to make. 

Mr. D. W. Ferguson :—All I have to say is, that we have a 
very good model before us in the Philological Society's English 
Dictionary, the first part of which has been published. I daresay 
some of the Members of the Society may have seen it, ‘That is a 
really historical and scientific dictionary, and the first one that has 
ever appeared on such a basis. OF course, we can hardly aim at such 
8 large and extensive work as that. I know the materiala for that 
dictionary have been accumulating for the last twenty-five years, 
and it is only recently that the Clarendon Press have taken it up. 
Now, at last, it is likely to be published, but it will take ten years 
at least before it is finished. I think that any dictionary which 
should be prepared should be on that basis, historical and scientific, 
and give a quotation from each century in which the word 
occurs, Of course, there were an immense number of works read 
init, I did a little myself towards helping by reading a few books 
on Ceylon, and sending any strange words which occurred to the 
editor, Dr. Murray, I know there were a large number of readers 
throughout the world, and many million slips were sent in. I think 
it is on such a basis that the proposed dictionary should be made. 

The Secretary :—I do not think we are prepared even to lay the 
basis of such an extensive work aa a good scientific Sinhalese 
dictionary would be, for some few months yet. The Society, 
a3 a whole, has now undertaken a large amount of work, enough 
to absorb the leisuré time of most of the working Members. J 
would suggest that Members who are willing to offer their 
assistance should hold a preliminary mecting to discuss the 
question, and the outeome of the conference might be some settled 
line of action, with which to come before the Sotiety againat a 
more opportune time, 

The Governor thought there was a good deal of force in the 
suggestion made by the Bishop of Colombo as to the advisability 
of accumulating, little by little, a store of most valuable materials 
for such a work, 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson :—There is no doubt we shall have to 
accumulate materials very carefully, and that must be the work 
of some years ; but there is no reason why we should not begin at 
once. One of the best dictionaries extant is Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon, and that was prepared very much, though not 
exactly, in the way sketched by the Bishop. Two Greek scholars 
took standard works, and made a special study of them. Each took 
a section of the alphabet, but both read the same work through. 
As the Bishop says, the first thing is to accumulate materials by 
making glossaries, and I understand him to mean—though he did 
not say so—with reference to the positions in which the words 
will be found, so that those who join together in compiling the 
dictionary will have the materials prepared for them. We have an 
admirable glossary in Clough's dictionary ; but it has no preten- 
sons to philological accuracy, 1 think there will be many Members 
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who will undertake to read up certain books, and read them with 
reference to those words, ‘There are Mr. Ranasipha, Mr. 
Gunaratoa, Mr. Donald Ferguson, and many others. The stories 
of the different Hatanas, or wars, in Ceylon are worth reading, 
and give a peculiar insight into the language. If these were 
written and glossarised, they would not only help the beginner, 
but illustrate the history of the country in a very peculiar ihe 
I think we might ask the Secretary to communicate with the 
Members. I do not quite agreewith Mr. Donald Ferguson. I think 
we cannot attempt anything like what he indicates, but I think we 
ean produce a good dictionary of the Siyhalese language. I believe 
many Members in the room could join in the work, if they would 
only begin at once. | 

Mr, J. B. Cull :—I think it will be advisable to form a Committee 
of those competent to begin at once. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson :—It may, perhaps, be a very good thing to 
d 


080, - 
Mr. J. B, Cull :-—I mean, not leaving it to the Members generally 
to do, but naming a special Committee who would begin at onee, 

Hon. Mr. Dickson :-—My idea was that the Secretary should 
write to each Member, and ask him if he will take up a certain 
work, &c.; but perhaps it would be better to name a Committee. 
Would you name one ? . 

Mr. J. B. Cull :—I don't know the Members who are competent 
to undertake it. I only threw out the suggestion. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson :—Ohb ! I could name nine or ten Members at 
once, I would name the Bishop of Colombo, Messrs. Gunaratna, 
Gunetilleke, D. W. Ferguson, and many others. 

Further conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. W. P. 
Ranasigha inquired whether Sanskrit and P&li words used in 
Sighalese works should be included in the dictionary. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson replied that that was a question which 
must beleft to the editor, It was a question of usage, and one which 
could not be answered arbitrarily. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo remarked that the work was one 
which could be done not only by a master of the language, but by 
a learner also ; almost all the Members of the Civil Service who 
were reading through Siphalese works might do it, 

Hon. Mr. Dickson:—I named the Committee off-hand, which 
comprises men of different abilities, They have, of course, power 
to add to their number. 

Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that the Rev. §. Coles should be added 
to the Committee, as they would require not only classical Siphalese 
but idiometic Sinhalese. 

Hon. Mr.Dickson :—Mr. Coles would be a great addition to 
the Committee. He will bring in a phase of Siphalese which was 
not included. 

After some farther conversation the following were appointed 
a Committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of 
carrying out the formation of glossaries, as suggested by the 
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Bishop, and any other steps that might appear to them to be con- 
' ducive to the preparation of a distonees of the Siphalese language: 
—Hon. J. F. Dickson, the Lord Bishop of Colombo, Rev. 5, 
Coles, and Messrs. W. P. Ranasipha, Wm. Gunetilleke, D, W, 
Ferguson, E. R. Gunaratna, F. H. Price, B. Gunasekara, W. E. 
Davidson, and L. C, Wijesinha, Mudaliyar. Carried nem. con, 


Mr. Burrows’ Guipe-Boox to AxcRADHAPURA. 

Hon. J. F. Dickson :—I should like to read the following 
extract from an extremely interesting letter from Mr, Burrows, in 
which he says:—“TI have almost finished a Visitor's Guide to 
Anuridhapura. I should be very glad to have it published 
under the auspices of the Society. Do you think the Society will 
be inclined to meet the expenses of publishing, which will be 
Rs. 50 or Re. 60? 

Mr. J. B. Cull :—It may be as well to see the Guide-Book 
before we publish it, 

Hon. Mr. Dickson:—Perbaps you have seen Mr. Burrows’ 
Guide-Book to Kandy. If it is done as well as that it will be 
worth publishing, 

The Governor thought that no money should be given from the 
fund raised for the excavations at Anuradhapura, Subscriptions 
were raised for that special purpose, and he thought it would not 
be fair to direct any portion of that fund towards any other 
purpose, 

After some discussion it was resolved to write and ask for the 
book, in order that the Society may beable to judge as to its being 
published. | 


Tae Kaxpran Game or AN-KELIYA, 

‘Mr. F. . Price read Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier’s Paper on the 
Kandyan Game of An-keliya, of which the following is a brief 
summary :— 

The Siphalese game of ap-edima, or horn-pulling, by Mr, Le 
Mesurier, ¢.c.s., is a detailed account of a national game of the 
Siphalese, which was brief y deseribed by the late Mr, L, Ludovici, 
and published in the Society’s Journal for 1873, Mr. Le Mesurier 

describes the game as he saw it played whilst on cireuit in Uda- 
palata, in the Kandy District of the Central Province. It was, 
and is still, for the most part, a religious game, sacred to the 
goddess Pattini, and is usually performed on the occasion of some 
epidemic ascribed to her interference. Though seldom witnessed 
modern times, it was formerly the one great national game of 
the Siphalese, and was performed in many places on an important 
- acale, and in the presence of thousands of spectators, The author 
of this Paper has not been able to ascertain the true origin of the 
eemeé a5 8 mere material pastime, but, in its light of a reli- 
gious observance, he gathered the following mythical secount :-— 
The goddess Pattini was engaged one day with her husband, 
Palaygs, gathering sapu flowers, To enable them to reach the 
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flowers they used long hooked sticks, and whilst thus occupied 
their aticks became entangled with each other, so that they were 
unable to withdraw them from the branch of the sapu tree. Whilst 
pondering over their nineeeer the three sons of Maha Vishnu 
came by, and on being appealed to by the goddess, they seized 

the ends of the two sticks, and breaking the crook of the husband's: 
stick, liberated both. The goddess is said to have been so pleased 

that she suggested the institution of a game after the moral of 
what had then taken place. Since that time, whenever it is 

desired toappeate the goddess, who is supposed to bring epidemics, 

the people resort to the game instituted by her, The description 

given of the mode by which the horns are fixed, and of the method 

by which the two opposing parties engaged in this game of ~ 
strength,—for it does not appear to be a question of skill,—is of a 
very elaborate kind, and not easily explained in a condensed ~ 
account. It must suffice if we say that the losing party has to 
submit to the most insulting conduct on the part of the winners, 
who taunt them with the most unpleasant jibes and jeers, and 
which they are not expected to resent. Sometimes, however, the 
patience and temper of some amongst the defeated party impel 
them to retaliate, which probably leads to reprisals, ending in a 
free fight all round; but, whatever the result, no appeal is ever 
made to the courts for redress. The losing party is, however, 
allowed another trial with a fresh horn, when, perhaps, fortune 
favours the other side; if not, the winners carry off their trophy— 
the unbroken horn—to the nearest “déwile,” where it is deposited 
with much rejoicing. It appears that the same members of each 
side invariaby take part in that particular party, never changing 
sides. So strictly is, this rule observed that they do not even 
intermarry, save on very rare occasions. In the game, as described 
in this Paper, taken; part in by so many, the crooked roots of trees 
are bound together by jungle rope into what was termed an 
*« ay-edima.” 

The Secretary :—I should like to explain that this model [on the 
table] was made by a carpenter near here from the description of 
the game as given in the Paper, Itseems to me that the game is 
not unlike our tug-of-war, except that the winning side is not the 
strongest side, but the side which has the strongest horn. I have 
had’ some horns made here, which, though small, have been 
made out of the roots of the wood andara, that is specially used 
for this purpose. Mr. Wm. Ferguson, in a very useful work on 
the timber trees of Ceylon, refers to the andara as the hardest 
wood in this Island. It is evidently for that reason that the wood 
of these trees is used, If anybody would like to see the game being 
played, perhaps they would be glad to hear that one is going 
to be played at a village called Bemmulla, near Véyangoda station, 
I shall be glad to take anybody there who likes to see the game 
actually played. The villagers here say that the game is mostly 
used in time of cattle murrain, or when there js a failure of the 
paddy crop. But they add, rather naively, and with the intent to 
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oblige, thatif the game cannot do any i, it isa good game, 
marpen dono harm. I fancy pstante wont like Pe this 
trip, and possibly combine a little snipe-shooting with an. archmo- 
logical journey to the top of Attanagalla, If any care to go I will 
try and fix a date which will suit all concerned. “There isa gentle- 
man in the room who tells me that his father and mother belonged 
to the Udupila faction, in the traditional fights in the village. 
Although, I daresay, he has not played the game, it is well known 
in his village. It is played even in the villages of which Colombo 
is composed. 

The Governor :—In your model there is a bit of machinery 
which I do not see mentioned in the Paper. It is a sort of stay 
to the lever. 

The Secretary:—It is a modification that is used here to 
strengthen the leverage of the henakanda, or, as they call it 
Walikanda. It is an extra stay, that makes the leverage stronger, 
and is styled walikotuwa. 


Toe KAut Kévina or Bentora. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson :—There is not time this evening to read the 
next Paper, an Account of the Kali Kévila of Bentota, by Muda- 
liyar Jayawardana: the Paper will be laid on the table, ‘There 
are also on the table some coins which have been mentioned by 
the Mudaliyar, kindly lent ua by Mr, Haly “for this evening, and 
they have been Iabelled by the Secretary, 


THe JATARAS. 


Hon, Mr. Dickson:—The next subject is the study of the Jétakas 
by the Society at large. It is proposed to adhere to the following 
programme at subsequent Meetings, I may say in connection with 
the second head of the programme that the Circular sent round by 
the Secretary has been very fully responded to on almost all points, 
but remarkably on this first point, which was specially put in for 
the sake of those who are not acquainted with Uriental languages, 
We have nothing at present, and it is hoped very much that at one of 
these subsequent Meetings some Members who have great literary 
powers, but not very great acquaintance with Oriental languages, 
will join us in contributing some valuable Papers on the subject of 
the review of Mr, Rhys Davids’ Introduction. With the assis- 
tance of the Bishop and Pinabokke Ratémahatmayé the whole 
fifty Jatakes are now available, We hope some Members will take 
up the popular side of the subject; so far, attention has been 
given to the classical and scholastic side, The Bishop has kindly 
; Epperes a Paper which will explain more minutely what I have 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo:—What I have put down is little 
more than what the President bas said in other words. 

The Secretary :—I am glad to be able to remark that I have 
received several Papers already on the subject of the J fitakas, and 
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1 have a promise of three or four more, which shows that the 
Society has responded very liberally to the appeal made to it. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson:—-The Society is very much indebted to the 
Bishop for the suggestion that we should take up the Jatakas in 
this way. He has taken the greatest interest in it, and has kindly 
putit before usin a fair and practical way. It is now for the 
Society to respond tothe very good. suggestions he has made, 
There is one subject which, unfortunately, has caused much sur- 
prise to the Committee, because, being a most popular subject, it 
was thought it would be most readily taken up, and therefore it 
was not thought necessary to inquire specially who were dealing 
with it. The Committee hope very much that before theae Meet- 
ings are at an end we shall have interesting Papers sevitying 
Mr. Davids’ Introduction, concerning which there is a great 
to suy. It is aclever Introduction, but it is open to criticism in 
many respects. . With the very interesting way in which the fifty 
Jatakas are summarized in regard to animals, moral truths, and 
other points, which the Bishop admirably put before us, we quite 
hope that at the next Meeting some Members will give us 
some valuable contributions on the subject, in addition to the 
Papers already promised, 

THe Next Mreting: THE PRESENCE oF LADIES, 

Hon. J. F. Dickson :—Tuesday, the 14th of this month, is the 
date proposed to be fixed for the next Meeting, which is to be 
devoted entirely tothe Jitakas. It is proposed to begin the Meet- 
ing at the same hour—8.30 p.st.—and at this place. 

Mr. J. B. Call thought it would be a good plan to invite ladies 
to attend the Meetings. At present few ladies came, because 
it was not known whether their presence would be acceptable. 

The Governor :—I am afraid there is not much to attract ladies, 
but if any ladies should come, I think our proceedings will be 
greatly enlivened by their presence, 

Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that a great deal of the preliminary 
business, which now takes up so much time, should be previously 
disposed off, so that by 8.30 r.at. they should be able to begin che 
business of the evening. | | 

The Hon, Mr. Dickson explained that there would be not much 
preliminary business to be done at the next four Meetings. The 
present Meeting had been held after a long interval, and that was 
one reason why there was so much preliminary business to be 
disposed off. He did not think the preliminary business at the 
next Meeting would take up more than five minutes. It is hoped 
that there will be a great deal of general discussion, and that a 
great many Membera will come prepared to discuss the questions, 

The proceedings then terminated, 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
l4¢h October, 1884, 8.30 pan., Reading Room of the Museum. 
! Present: 
The Hon. J.-F. Dickson, w.a., c.aG., President. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, p.p. 
W. BR. Kynsey, Esq., r.c.a.o., Vice-President. 


H, P. Baumgartner, Esq.,0.¢.5.| Ph. Fretidenberg, Esq. 

T. Berwick, Esq. E, F. Perera, Eaq. 

W.d. 5. Boake, Esq., c.c.s. | F. H. Price, Esq. | 

Hon. RB. A. Bosanquet. W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. A. P. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 
J. B. Cull, Eaq., Ma. R. H. Sinclair, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., F.1.s. | H, Sumapgala Teranninse. 


W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
Two visitors introduced. 





Business. 

1.—Read snd confirmed Minutes of General Meeting, 4th 
October, 1584. 

2.—The following gentlemen were then elected Members :— 

The Hon. F. C. H. Clarke, 8.a., c.M.c. 
G. W. Templer, Esq., c.c.s. 
Waskaduwe Sabhiti Terunninse. 

8.—The Secretary reported that, in reply to a letter from this 
Society warmly recommending Dr. Murdoth’s proposal fur legisla- 
tion, with a view to the regulation and preservation of publications 
in Ceylon, the Government had intimated that the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Murdoch would shortly be embodied in an Ordinance 
based on the Indian Act XXV. of 1867." 

The Bishop of Colombo read a Paper in review of Professor 
J. W. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth-stories. The Paper, which 
was one of the most able ever read before the Society, did 
not confine itself to a severe but just criticism on the book, but 
dwelt more minutely on the origin of the Jitaka stories as traced 
to the Gathd rhymes, diverted of any of the additions and inter- 
polations which appear in the Jataka Hook (so-called) as edited 
in the fifth and sixth century a.p. It ia to be regretted that 
_ Mr. Davids, in producing his really scholarly volume, was not in 
fall possession of the works in Siphalese and Pali, which throw 
60 much light upon the history of these Birth-stories of Buddha, 

Then followed a Paper by Mr. M. M. Kiinte on the same 
subject, or rather extracts from it, which did not compare 
favourably with the Bishop's lucid exposition. Mr. Kiinte, 
after an excursus on the parallel customs existing among the 
Jains and Bréhmanas of Continental India, proceeded to an 





_* An Ordinance on the basis of Dr. Murdoch's recommendation (No. 1 of 
1885) was paseed in the ensuing Ecssion. 
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analysis of the typical Jitaka story. But he attributed its origin 
not to an ancient rhyme, amplified as years rolled on, but to a dual 
rendering of the stories of the time in the monasteries and amon g 
the people, These parallel stories became stereotyped finally in 
the form of sermons, which the priests preached to the laity. A 
conversation ensued on the topic raised in the Papers, in which 
Sumapgala Terunninse, the Bishop, Mr, W. P. Ranasigha, and 
Mr. Dickson took part. 

5.—Before the proceedings terminated, the President announced 
that the next Meeting would take place on the 4th November, at 
the game hour and place, and that he would read his own contri- 
bution to the study of the Jiatakas, viz., a Paper on the popular 
acceptance of Jitakas, as shown in sculptures and picture-stories. 


Committee Meerine. 
Ist November, 1854, 3 p.m., af the Council Chamber. 


. Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.a., c.m-c., President, in the Chair, 
T. Berwick, Esq: S. Green, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 


J. B. Cull, Esq., ma. ) M.D. 
Ph, Freiidenberg, Esq. | J. G. Wardrop, Esq. 
W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 





Business. 

1.—Rend and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

2.—The Honorary Secretary laid on the table specimen sheets, 
in MS., of Dr. Trimen’s Systematic Catalogue of the Emenee 
Plants and Ferns indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon, a 
read a letter from Dr. Trimen presenting the work to the Society. 

Resolved,—That an edition of 500 copies be printed, and that 
the Government be requested kindly to extend to this publication 
the privileges already allowed, in the Government Printing Depart- 
ment, to the regular publications of the Society. 

Resolved further,—That the thanks of the Society are due to 
Dr, Trimen for the preparation of this valuable and much needed 
work. 

3$.—The Honorary Secretary read the Report on the Society's 
Library, by Messrs. Berwick and Davidson, the Sub-Committee 
appointed by Resolution 4 of the General Meeting of the 25th 
March last. 

Hesolred,—That the Report be circulated smong the Memberg 
of the Committee for an expression of their opinions, and that 
the subject be again brought up at the next Committes Meeting. 

4.—Considered arrangements proposed for dealing with the 
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Paper on the Archeology of Tissamaharima, by Mr. Parker, pre- 
sented to the Society. 

Resolved,—That the Government be requested kindly to allow 
of the publication of this Paper at the Government Printing Press, 
under the same privileges as those allowed to other publications of 
the Society. 

5,—Considered letter from the Rev. Mr. Lapham to the 
Honorary Secretary, enclosing specimen, in MS., of an English- 
Siphalese Dictionary, commenced by the Rey. Mr. Carter, 
and suggesting co-operation between the Sub-Committee appointed 
under Resolution 6 of the General Meeting of the 4th October 
last, and Mr. Carter. 

Hesolved,—That the Honorary Secretary do point out to the 
Rev. Mr. Lapham that the dictionary which the Society proposed 
to undertake is a Sighalese dictionary on scientific principles, and 
that there will be hardly anything in common between it and the 
useful work which Mr, Carter has undertaken. 

6.—Kead o letter from Mr. Fowler, o.0.8., to the Honorary 
Secretary, tothe effect that the writer disclaims certain statements 
made on his authority at the General Meeting held on the 4th 
October, 1884. 

_ #tesolved,—That the President do give publicity to the 
disclaimer at the next General Meeting. 
The Meeting then terminated, 


GEexERAL MEerina. 
4th November, 1884, 8.30 p.m., at the Reading Room 
of the Museum, 
Present : 


The Hon, J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.at.c., President, in the Chair. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, p.p. 


H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. | W. Ferguson, Esq., F-L-8. 


T. Berwick, Esq. H. W. Green, Esq, 0.0.8. 
W..J. 5. Boake, Esq. 5. Green, Esq. 
The Hon. Tin A. Bosanquet. E. F. Perera, Esq. 
J. Ca Sp areer W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 
G. Ave tiny Esq. H. Sumapgala Terunninse. 
0. E. Dunlop, Esq., c.0.8. | O, E. H. Symons, Esq. 
A. M. Ferguzon, Esq. ,c.a.G. | J. H. Thwaites, Esq., wa. 
D. W. Ferguson, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., M.D. 


G. E. Worthington, Esq., 0.C.s, 
W. E. Davidson, Eaq., Honorary Secret 
Ten ladies present; four visitors introduced. 


Business. 
l.—Head and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 14th 
October, 188-4, 3 
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9,—The following getitlemen were then elected Members :— 
H. Bois, Esq. 
C. E. H. Symons, Esq. 
J.¥F. Garvin, Esq., M.B. 
34.—The Hon. J. F. Dickson then proceeded to read portions 
of a Paper prepared by him on the popular acceptance of the 
Jiatakas as shown in pictures, stories, and sculptures. A very 
large collection of coloured Jitaka pictures, such as are often seen 
on temple walls, beautifully and elaborately executed, were laid 
on both sides of the long reading table and suspended from 
the walls, presenting a faithful representation of some of the 
more noteworthy incidents connected with Buddha's Birth-stories. 
These had all been executed by Kandyan artists, some being 
copies, others originals, but all’ replete with much historical 
association, and some presenting subject enough for an entire 
lecture by one 20 thoroughly versed in the subject a3 the President. 
The Jatakas illustrated on the table and round the room 
were the Devadamma Jitakam, Dharmapila Jatakam, Kat- 
thahiri Jatakam, and Khadirangira Jatakam. There wasa very 
handsome lithograph, on a large scale, from the sculptures of - 
Bharhut (300 B.c.), depicting the purchase, by the rich mer- 
chant Andthapindiky, of the garden of Prince Jéta, on which was 
built the détavana Vihiré (vide Cunningham's Bharhut Seulp- 
tures, plate nvr.) In the course of his remarks, Mr. Dickson 
lnid stress upon the fact that not until a lapse of from three 
hundred to four hundred years after the death of Gautama was any 
temple to or figure of the Buddha known. With reference to 
figures of the Buddha, the people make obcisance and offer flowers 
to or before them, but not prayers. ‘The formula of the address im 
these cases is :— By my faith in the virtues of Buddha, é&ec., may 
lattain, &c.” The Bishop, in a few remarks made at the con- 
clusion of the Paper, said that he was convinced that Mr. Rhys 
Davids was in error in identifying the “‘ Wheel of Life” and the 
“Chaitrya” as Buddhist in their origin. It would be found that 
these had existence long previously to that date. In conclusion, 
the President remarked that he had no doubt that agobas had 
originally had existence in modified forms, as tombs for saintly 
characters, in ages long past. 
The Meeting was brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 


GenekaL MEETING. 
Ist December, 1884, 8.30 p.m., at the Reading Roont 
of the Museum. 
Present : 

His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, G.c...c., in the Chair. 
(In attendance, Major L, F. Knollys and the Rev. Mr. Ash.) 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M.., ¢.M.G., President of the Society. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, pv. 


T. Berwick, Esq. 
H, Bois, Esq. 
Hon. R. A. Bosanquet. | 
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 P. D. Anthonisz, Esq., m.p. | 


H, MacViear, Esq., F.1.s. 
J.D. Mason, Esq., c.c.8. 
EK, F. Perera, Keq. 

W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 


J. Capper, Esq. 
J. B. Cull, Fsq., ma. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., F.1.5. 
Hon. F. Fleming, H. Trimen, Esq., .5. 
Ph. Fretidenberg, Esq. J.L. Vanderstraaten, Eaq., 
W. EK. Kynsey, Esq... P.ca.o., | M.D, 
Vice-President. J. G, Wardrop, Esq. 
Hon. F. M. Mackwood. 
W. E. Davidson, Eeq., Honorary Secretary. 
Eight ladies present ; five visitors introduced. 


A. J. Shamsuddeen, Esq. 
W. Subhuti Terunnfnse. 
J. H. Thwaites, Esq., ma. 





Business, 
l.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting, 
4th November, 1554, 


2.—The following gentlemen were then elected Members :-— 
P. D, Anthonisz, Esq., m.p, W. R. . Perera, Mudaliyar. 
K. C. J. Karunaratne, Mudaliyfr. | A. Santiago, Mudaliyar, 
Hon, F. M. Mackwood. W.. H. Wright, Esq. 

Before proceeding with the business on the Paper, the Governor 
said that it might be of interest to Members to learn what progress 
was being made with the excavations undertaken at Anurddhapura 
on account of the Society. It had been expected that, as in other 
instances, the explorations would have led to the discovery of the 


usual chapel, This, however, had not been the case, but the 
excavators had, instead, come across some beautiful mouldings in 


chunam in an excellent state of preservation. His Excellency 
had likewise received from the Assistant Agent at Anuridhapura 
an account of a very interesting discovery of an ancient aword, 
taken from the excavations now being made in connection with 


the works at Yoda-ela and the Kaliwewa tank. 


The Bishop then proceeded with the reading of a Paper on the 
moral, literary, and historical value of the first fifty stories 
of the -itaka Book, which he succeeded in making most inter- 
esting from the popular manner in which he dealt with the stories 
in question, classifying them into fables, stories, and legends. 
Some of the fubles were applicable to humanity at large, and 
dealt with the instincts and habits of animals ina very interesting 
manner. On the other hand, many of them could only be looked 
upon as Buddhist legends, and could not be regarded as parte of 
universal folk-lore. There were but few comic stories, and only 
one fairy-tale. The collection must therefore be regarded as 
distinetly Indian, local, and Buddhist. Of the whole, ten may be 
called fables, seventeen are tales relating to animals, six are tales 
of travel and business life. The fairy-tale is purely Buddhist, 
but it is blended with much that is forcign in its nature ; it is, in 
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short, an Oriental version of the story of Ulysses. The further 
the study of Buddhist literature is pursued, the more closely it 
will appear that Greek culture had something to do with stimu- 
lating the wonderful and sudden burst of art and literature which 
gave shape to Buddhism, and culminated in the sculptures of 
Rarhut. A beautiful little statue in the Calcutta Museum is _ 
typical of such legend. It ig a finished work of Greek art—s# 
atatue of Hercules. Among many others it stands out as purely 
Greek; but Bud hisrn bas lnid a claim upon it, for while the lion's 
skin hangs over one shoulder of the figure, on thé other shoulder 
has been engraved a lotus, The Paper, which was listened to 
with great attention, will prove a most interesting addition to the 
Society's publications. 

‘At its conclusion, the President (Hon. J. F. Dickson), remark- 
ing on the obligation under which the Bishop has laid the Society 
by the analytical acumen he had brought to bear on Jaitaka. 
stories, said that whilst on 4 former occasion it had been shown ~ 
them that the Bodisat was canonized by the Eastern and Western - 
Churches a3 St. Josephat, the Bishop now showed that he had 
been able to identify the adventures of Ulysses with one of the 
J&takn stories. ‘The editing and publication of these Papers, and 
the connecting discussion, would be of great public interest, and 
he trusted the Bishop would undertake the task of editing them 
for the Society. 

Mr. Hanasigha’s Paper on the Pali of the Jataka and the 
opinions of echolare as to its date, was then read by him, whilst 
that of Sumapgala ‘Terunndose was read by Mr. Dickson, and this 
brought the proceedings to 8 close. ‘The President announced that 
the Anniversary Meeting, for receiving the annual address and 
for the election of office-bearers, would take place on the evening 
of Monday, the 22nd December, 1854, 





CommiTTEE MEETING. 
6th December, 1884, 3 p.m. at the Council Chamber. 


Present : 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, M-A., 0.M.G+ President, in the Chair. 
J. Capper, Esq | J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., M.D. 


W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 





Business. / 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of lst November, 
1884. 

Resolved nnanimously,— That the Bishop of Colombo be 
requested kindly to undertake the work of editing the Papers con- 
tributed to the study of Jélakas 1-40. 

Resolved further,—That the study of the Jdtakas be again 
systematically pursued next year, and that the special stady be ~ 
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Jitakas 51-150 in Oldenberg’s edition, the Meetings on the 
subject to commence in September, 1585. 
2.—The Honorary Secretary sabmitted the Library Report, which 
was just returned from circulation. 
Resolved,—That the Honorary Secretary do précis the remarks 
of the Committee, and submit again at next Meeting. 
3.—On consideration of the matter of the annual report for this 
year, to be read before the Annual Meeting, it was resolved that 
the Honorary Secretary do draft a report for circulation. 
_Aesolved,—That the following list of Office-bearers be sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting for election, with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee :— 
President.—The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., c.m.a. 
W. BR. Kynsey, Esq., P.c.m.o. 
Vice-Presidents—4 The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Colombo, p.p. 
Hoa. Treasurer.—J, G. Dean, Esq. 
H. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.c.s. 


Hon. Secretaries. — } W.E, Davidson, Esq., 0.0.8. 


Commitice. 
T. Berwick, Esq. Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
J. Capper, Esq. S. Green, Esq. - 


J. B. Cull, Esy., wa. W. P. Ranasipha, Esq. 
D. W. Ferguson, Esq. H, Trimen, Esq., u.5. 
J. L. Wanderstraaten, Esq., m.p. 
( T. Berwick, Esq. 
Reading Commitee —} J.B. Cull, Esg., a. 
| F. H. Price, Esq., 0.0.8. 


Commitree Meetina. 
1th December, 1884, 5.15 p.m., at the United Service Library. 


Present : 
: J. Capper, Esg., in the Chair. 
Ph.-Freiidenberg, Esq. | Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., C.at.c. 


J. L, Vanderstraaten, t’sq., a.p. | W.E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 





Business. 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of 3rd December, 1884, 
2.—Submitted draft of the Committee's Report for 1834, to be 
: Anid before the Society at the Annual General Meeting on the 
_ 22nd December. The draft having being read and discussed, 
_ ‘Was, with certain modifications, passed. | 
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AxsvuaL Genegat MEETING. 
20nd December, 1884, at the Reading Room of the 
Colombo Museum. 
Present : 


His Excellency the Hon. A. H, Gordon, G.c.a.G,, in the Chair. 

The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., 0.m.G., President of the Society, 

H. P. Baumgartner, Esq., c.c.s. | W. R. Kynsey, Esq., P-0.M.0., 

T. Berwick, Eeq. Vice-President. 

Hon. R. A. Bosanquet. H. MacVicar, Esq. 

J. Capper, Esq. Hon, R. W. D. Moir. 

J, B. Cull, Esq., Ma. | E. F. Perera, Esq. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., F.L.8. H. Sumapgala Terunninse, 

Hon. F. Fleming. — HH. Trimen, Esq., M.B. 

Ph. Fretidenberg, Esq. H. Vace, Esq., 0.0.8. 

Staniforth Green, Esq., F.1.8. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Five ladies present ; eight visitors introduced. 








Business, 
|.—Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of Ist 
December, 1554. 
2.—Laid on the table List of Books received since last General 
Meeting. 
3.—The Hon. B.A. Bonzanquet proposed, and Mr. E, F. Perera 
seconded, the election of the following gentlemen toserve as Office- 
bearers for the ensuing year, 1885, Carried mem. con. 
Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a., o.u.G., President. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo and 
W. R. Kynsey, Exq,, Viee-Presidents. 
J. G, Dean, Esq., Honorary Treasurer. 
H. C, P. Bell, Esq., .c,s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq. CrC.8ey 
Honorary Secretaries. 


——_—_—_— 


Committee. 
T. Berwick, Esq. Staniforth Green, Esq., F.L.8- 
J. Capper, Eeq. W. P. Ranasigha, Esq. 
J. B. Cull, Esq., M.a. Hi, Trimen, Esq., M.B. 
D. W. Ferguson, Esq. J. L. Vanderstraaten, Eeq,, M.D. 


Ph, Freiidenberg, Esq. | 
4,——Mr. Davidson, the Secretary, read the annual report for the 
sear closing, the adoption of which was proposed by the Hon. F, 
‘leming, seconded by Mr. H. P. Baumgartner, and carried nem. 
con. 
5.—The President read his address, and a vote of thanks was 
moved by Mr, W. R. Kynsey, and seconded by Mr. Freiidenberg. 


é 
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6.—A vote of thanks to His Exeelleney for presiding was 
moved by Mr. Berwick, and seconded by Mr. Capper, bringing 
the proceedings to a termination, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1864. 
ftead at the Annual Meeting, 22nd December, 1884. 


1, Your Committee, in reporting briefly the annals of 1884, 
venture to congratulate the Society on a continuance of the activity 
and well-being which have characterised the last few years of its 
history ; and that this success is recognised outside the Society 
is proved by the steadily increasing number of learned bodies 
Which have invited an exchange of publications, and by the 
accessions which have taken place during 1884 to the list’ of 
Members, 

#. Members.—If the increase in the number of Members can 
be looked on as the barometer of public opinion in Ceylon as 
regards this Society, the conclusion is really satisfactory. Four 
Members have retired during the year, for various causes; death 
has robbed us of one of the most learned and most respected of 
our fellow-workers, the late Maha Mudaliyar, Louis De Zoysa, 


_ But, on the other hand, twenty gentlemen have been elected 


during 1584, several of whom have ilready been active in their 
contributions to the Society. ‘The number of Members, in- 


_¢luding 9 Life and 3 Honorary, is now 143, the largest yet 
recorded. : 


$. Papers.—While these figures show that the outside public 
recognises the usefulness of the Society, the following list of 
Papers read, and of Papers received but not as yet read, will at 
least testify to its vitality and industry. 
The ten Papers read at Meetings during the year were :-— 
(a) “The Language of the T hreshing-floor ,” by Mr. J. P. 
Lewis, M.a., 0.0.8. 
(4) “ Notes on Beligala in Four Kéralés,” by Mr. B. W. 
_ levers, w.a., c.c.8. 
(c) “An account of the Capture of Colombo by the British, 
in 1796, being a translation from the French of Mons. 
de La Thombe,” by the late Colonel A. B. Fyers, 1.5. 
(d)“ The Sinhalese Game of Ap-keliya,” by Mr. C. J. R. 
Le Mesurier, F.G.8., F.A8., C.C.8, 
(e) “ Introduction to the Study of the Jétakas,” by the Bishop 
of Colombo, 


(f) “ Analysis and Chronology of the Jatakas,” by Professor . 
M M. Kite iad send 


(g) * Review of Professor Rhys Davids’ Book, Buddhist 
_, _, Birth-stories,” by the Bishop of Colombo, 
(4) “The Popular acceptance of the Jitakas as shown in 
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the scriptures and in picture-stories,” by the Hon, 

_ _ a. F. Dickson, o.a., ¢.a.¢., President of the Society. 
(i) “The Pali, and Date of the Jétakas, and opinions," (1) by 
Mr, W.P. Ranasigha,(2) by H, Sumapgala Terunndnse, 
(7) The Moral, Literary, and Historical value of the First 
reat pee of the Jataka Book,” by the Bishop of 
0100 txt, . 


The Papers still unread, some of which must be reserved for 
reading at Meetings next year, and all of which must appear in 
the Journals for the year, are as follows :— 

(a) * Note on the Kali Kovila at Bentota,” by A, Jayawar= 
dana, Mudaliydr. 

(4) “Text of the Jitaka pela sanne, or Jiitakagith4sanne, 
with notes,” by the Hon. J. F. Dickson, w.a., c.M.a., 
President. 

(c) “ Analysis of the Gamini and Katthahdri Jdtakas,” by 
Professor M. M. Kiinte. 

(d) “The Sighalese of the ditakas,” (1) by A. Jayawardana, 
Mudaliyar, (2) by W. P. Ranasipha. 3 

(e) * Menai on the Date of the Jidtakas,” by the Presi- 

ent. 

(Cf) “The Gath&s, and their relation to the Stories,” by the 
Bishop of Colombo, 

(g) “Enumeration of Plants indigenous to or growing wild 
in Ceylon,” by Dr. H. Trimen, .5., Director of the 

. Royal Botanic Gardens, Pérideniya. 

(4) “Report on Archwological Discoveries at Tissamaha- 
rama,” by Mr. H. Parker, r-u.s., ¥.¢.5. Presented to the 
Society by Government. 

(7) “An account by Saar of his service in Ceylon under the 
Dutch, 1647-1657"; translated from the Dutch by 
Mr. Philip Fretidenberg. 

4. Meetings—Six General Meetings, besides this Annual 
Meeting, have been held, latterly in the evening, in the Reading 
Koom of the Museum Library, for the use of which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the Museum Committee. These 
Meetings have proved a success, as will be shown by an average 
attendance of over thirty. It is proposed to continue them, as 
it is felt that the convenience of the greater number is consulted 
by this arrangement. 

5. Publications.—It is a matter of much concern that the 
Journal for 1885 has not yet seen the light; this is owing to a 
contatenation of misfortunes. The unaccountable disappearance 
of two of the most valuable of our Papers—Mr, Dickson's 
Buddhist Ceremonies and Mr. J. P. Lewis’ Ceylon Gipsies—was 
& serious loss, and a fruitless search for them wasted much time. 
Then certain changes in the Civil Service caused the removal 
from Colombo of Mr. H.C. P. Bell, the Secretary, and thia has 
necessarily caused inconvenience to him in his editorial work, 
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apart from the loss his absence has inflicted on the Society. 
Finally, the great difficulty found in setting up Dr. E. Miiller’s 
contribution on Siphalese Inscriptions, combined with the heavy 
official demands on the Government Printing Press during the 
last quarter of the year, has caused an unlooked-for delay. 

The number will be issued early in next year, and will be 
followed by the Proceedings for 1884 and an extra number of the 
Journal, to be devoted to the J&taka studies of the year; while 
the Journal for 1854 will be published in two, or possibly three 


parts, 

The actual publications daring the year have been the Proceed- 
ings for 1888; translation by the Bishop of Colombo of Jdtakas 
41-50 Fansboll’s edition) ; and translations by T, B. Panabokke 
Ratémahatmaya of portions omitted by Professor Rhys Davids 
in his translation of the first forty stories, 


6. Jdtaka Meetings.—An attempt has been madeto systematise 
the energies and egies: od the Society by co-operation in some 
- definite and suitable work ; and the suggestion of the Bishop of 
Colombo that a joint study should be made of a portion of the 
Jitaka Book has resulted in eliciting what it may be fairly 
anticipated will form an appreciable addition to the literature of 
Pali and Buddhism. The Bishop of Colombo, to whom much, 
indeed most, of the credit is due, has been asked by your Committee 
to edit the contributions which have been received, and this he 
has kindly consented to do. An extra number of the Journal 
will be devoted to this subject. 

7. Archeology.— Again, another combination, at the instance 
of His Excellency the Governor, was formed early in the year 
with a view of taking an active part in investigating the archwo- 
logical remains of the historical ruins in the North-Central 
Province, As a commencement, the excavation of the unique 
Mirisveti digoba at Anuridhapura was decided on, One 
chapel of this digoba has been excavated, and has led to 
the digcovery of some carvings and sculptures which for 
beauty have not been excelled among the ancient monuments of 
Ceylon. So it was reasonnbly anticipated that the further excava- 
tion of the digoba would lead to interesting and valuable results. 
A special eubscription to meet the cost of the work was opened, 
and a sum of Rs, 875 was immediately subscribed in Colombo. 
Two checks were met with at the outset. The money collected 
was unfortunately deposited in the late Oriental Kank Corporation, 
and on-the suspension of that Bank were lost for a time; and 
the further difficulty arose with the incumbent of the vihira to 
which the Mirisveti digoba belongs, who for a time withheld his 
consent to any excavations. These obstacles surmounted, work 
was commenced in August Inst, and the results will be duly 
communicated to the Society. 

8. Finances—Your Committee submit two balance sheets, 


prepared by Mr. J. G. Dean, the Honorary Treasurer. The first 
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of these shows that the receipts for the year, Rs. 1,000, has been 
almost entirely devoted to liquidating debts outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. The greatest economy has been exercised, 
the purchase of books being nearly wholly stopped. There ia, 
and this is a matter of much concern, about Rs, 600 of subserip- 
tiona still outstanding, and this notwithstanding in some cases as 
many as eight reminders. Had these subscriptions been paid in 
the course of the year the Society would now have been free from 
debt, and the Treasurer would have been saved much labour and 
inconvenience, Another year we trust will see the Society in 
a sound financial state. | 

9. The second balance sheet shows the accounts of the Exea- 
vation Fond. Rs. 875 was subseribed and Rs. $40 paid on this 
account. Unfortunately, the bulk of this is locked up in the late 
Oriental Bank Corporation, but sufficient has been collected since 
May to enable the work to proceed, and adividend from the Bank 
will shortly put this account in funds again. 

10, At the suspension of the Bank, the Society had Rs. 793°69 
to its credit; the question of realising or not was discussed by 
your Committee, and it was decided to wait rather than to realise 
ata possible loss, 

Il. There is little else to add. The Society's Library has 
received special attention, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to 
6xamine into its condition. Their report has been laid before the 
Committee, and is now receiving full consideration. 

12. A meed of thanks is owing more especially to the 
Governor, who has not only, as the Society's Patron, taken an 
interest in its work and done much to widen its scope, but in 
allowing the Society a renewal of its old privileges as regards the 
use of the Government Printing Department, has relieved the 
finances of the Society of a burden which they were uot able to 
bear. But besides, His Excellency, by his personal attendance 
at the Meetings of the Society and by his active participation in 
its transactions, has stimulated the energies of all and encouraged’ 
further industry. 

At the termination of the report, its adoption was proposed by 
the Hon. F, Fleming, seconded by Mr. H. P. Baumgartner, C0.8.; 
and carried. 

The President then rose to read the annual address, which was 
received with applause, and on its termination a vote of thanks 
was passed, on the motion of Dr. W. R. Kyasey, seconded 
by Mr. Freiidenberg. 

A vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding brought the 
Mecting to a termination. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
29nd December, 1884. 





Ir is now three years since the President of this Society 
addressed its Members at the close of the year. It is needless to 
explain how it has happened that this annual custom has been for 
two years intermitted. The last address followed, in its survey 


_ of the work of the year 1581, the order set out in the rules of our 


Society, declaring its design to be to institute and promote 
inquiries into the history, religion, arts, and social condition of 
the present and former inhabitants of the Island, with its geology 
and mineralogy, its climate and meteorology, its botany and 
zoology. It will be in accordance with precedent, and it will be 
convenient for purposes of comparison, to adhere to this order in 
a brief survey of the work accomplished or undertaken during the 
past three years, either by Members of our Society or.by others 
interested in our design. 
1.—Htorr. 

Of first importance is the publication by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment of the “ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” edited by Dr. 
Edward Miiller. The collection of the inscriptions in Ceylon, 
much after the example of the Corpus Juscript onum Indicarum, 
by General Conningham, was commenced by Dr. Goldschmidt 
early in 1875, and just as he was beginning to see the fruits of his 
Jabours it was interrupted by his lamented death in May, 1877. 
It was resumed a year later by Mr. Miiller, whose two volumes 
make a valuable contribution to the history of Ceylon, to Siphalese 
grammar, and to the study of development of the Sinhalese 
alphabet. ‘The inscriptions date from the first (or possibly from 
the second) century B.c. A fine example of the oldest inserip- 
tions is in this Museum—a stone slab from the Ruwanoweli 
dagoba of Anuridhapura.. It is probably of the year 89 B.c., 
and is in the same alphabet os the inscriptions in the caves of 





_ Western India. The collection has been made as complete aa 


possible down to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
oldest form of the alphabet in these inscriptions is the oldest form 
of the Asdéka alphabet, without any modifications exeept the 
angular shape of the s and the form of them, which has the round 
pearance of the Asdka alphabet, only in the cave inscriptions, 
and in all others the more angular one given in Burnell’s 8. I. P., 
plate XIIf. This form continued in use to the beginning of the 
fourth century a.o. In the fourth or fifth century we find the 
beginning of a new round character, as the vowel ¢ is not expressed 
by an angular line above the consonants, but by a curve ; between 
the fifth and ninth centuries only occasional curves are found. 
vee varneutd ie ane noni 1a well established, and 
| thones it undergone but little change to the present day; 

but certain characters, as a, 4, m, have etill - aittqdaton form in 
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the inscriptions of the eleventh century, and show the gradual 
change the alphabet has undergone. The inscriptions at Mihin- 
talé are of considerable interest, as giving a detailed account of 
the life in Buddhist monasteries of the eleventh century ; and King. 
Parikrama bihu's inscription at the Galviharé at Pollonnéruwa 
nut only gives an account of all he did for the benefit of 
the Buddhist religion, but contains quotations from Pali works, 
such as the “ Dhammapada,” and a list of Sighalese religious 
works, as the “* Mulasikkha, Heranasikkha,” which still exist. 

Two Siphalese inscriptions have been contributed to our Journal 
by Mudaliyar Gunasékara: one is from the Ruwanweli digoba, 
giving an account of offerings to the dagoba about 1210 a.p., 
and the other is from an inscription at Pepiliyina of about 1450 
A.D, In this case, the stone has been broken up and built in 
detached fragments into a wall. The inscription, which is pre- 
served by means of our Journal, records the erection and endowment 
-of a Buddhist temple in memory of the deceased mother of 
King Parikrama Bahu VI., and throws considerable light on the 
social condition of the Island in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. P. A. Templer has fornished a Paper, illustrated by 
valuable drawings of some ruins and inscriptions he discovered 
about ten or twelve miles from Puttalam. The principal building 
is elliptical in form, and appears to be precisely similar to the Wata 
digoba of Pollonn4ruwa. On the ruins of Pollonndiruwa, Mr. E. N 
Gunaratna, Atapattu Mudaliyar, of Galle, has in preparation a 
Paper for our Society. 

Mr. R. W. levers haa contributed a note on Beligala. It is an 
interesting account of 4 striking rock-fortress closely connected 
with the history of the tooth-relic of the Buddhists, and we may 
hope that this note will be developed into an account of the 
wanderings of the tooth-relic since its arrival in Ceylon in 
310 a.p. 

As an extra number of our Journal, we have published a 
translation (from the French), by Mr. Albert Gray, of travels in 
the Maldives and Ceylon, by Ibn Batuta of Tangier, who, in 
1343-44, in the course of his grand tour in “ Great Arabia,” passed 
eighteen months in the Atols, The natives welcomed him in 
Maori fashion as a Pakeha, and pressed him into their service as 
kedi. Their simplicity and humanity—for which they are to 
this day conspicuous—were noticed by this early traveller, Mr. 
Gray and Mr. H.C. P. Bell bhava on hand, for the Haklyuyt 
Society, an annotated translation of Pyrard’s “ Voyages aux Indes 
Orientales.” Pyrard’s aceount of the Maldives, where he was 
kept prisoner for five years, 1602-07, is the best extant. 

Mr. H.C. P. Bell has made a special study of the Maldives, and 
has written a report upon them which has been recently published 
by the Ceylon Government, and in addition to the new informa- 
tion acquired by himself, he has laid under contribution all the 
known authorities on the subject, and has illustrated his report 
with useful maps, o lithographed specimen of a Maldive letter, 
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and a photograph of coins. He promises to our Society a “ Note 
on Maldive Coins,” and to the Indian Antiguary a note on the 
old Maldive character. Mr. Bellis probably the only living 
European acquainted with the Maldive language, the value of 
which for the study of Sighalese and the Indian Prakrits has 
been recognised by Dr, EK. Miiller and Professor Kuhn, If, as 
may be hoped, Mr. Bell is able to make another and a more 
lengthened visit to the Maldives, he may give us the results of his 
examination of the Maldive grammar and vocabulary, and be 
successful in following up the faint traces of Buddhism which are 
said to exist, in obtaining copies of the numerous ancient inscrip- 
tions on the walls and tombstones spoken of by more than one 
visitor, and in gaining access to the archives of the Sultan of the 
“12.000 isles,” who, though he rules probably over not more than 
twenty or thirty thousand subjects, occupies one of the most 
ancient existing thrones in the East, 

The last contribution, from the late Col, A. B. Fyers, 8.£., to- 
whom our Society is much indebted for its revival after the sleep 
loto which it had fallen for five years, 1874-79, was read at a recent 
Meeting. Itis o translation from the French account of Mons. 
de la Tombe, of the capture of Colombo by the English in 1796, 
It will ba edited for our Journal by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, who 
proposes to show that Percival's account of the capture gives the 


true history of the event. 


Mr. A. Jayawardana, Mudaliyar, has contributed a Paper on the 
Kialikévila at Bentota. 

Archeological researches continue to be pursued at Anuridha- 
pura, where, by means of a subscription raised among Members of 
our Society, excavations are in progress to lay bare what remains 
of the Mirisvetidigoba. ‘The latest accounts state that a portion 
of the pediment and the bold mouldings at the base, with the 
original plaster casing of the bell of the digoba, have been 
uncovered and cleared of the débris which concealed them. 

A valuable Paper, by Mr. H. Parker, on the archwological 
discoveries made in the course of excavations at Tissamaharama, 
has been presented to our Society by tha Governor, ‘This Paper 
is the work of a diligent and enthusiastic scholar, ‘Che chroniclers 
of the Sighalese are very meagre in their accounts of the civilization 
in the south which existed contemporancously with the more 
famous Anuridhapura. But Mr. Parker's researches throw much 


_ light on the subject, and his contribution to the chronology and 


topography of the Island is all the more interesting because the 
arguments are original and the conclusions they lead to are new. 
The criticisms on the earlier chronology of the Mahavapsa show 
once more,and very strongly, how untrustworthy are the dates 
Which the chronielers give to the most ancient of the line of 


Kings. Granted that the lists of monarchs and the events of their 


reigns are as correct as legendary history can be, Mr. Parker 
demonstrates that dates have been fantastically fixed to suit some 


‘Monastic notion of fitness. For instance, he shows, and in this he 
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es in another way what Tournour surmised, that the date of 
ijayo, to commence with, is untrustworthy. Ceylon chronicles 
have been of the utmost value i in the history of the East, and no 
doubt Prinseo and H. H. Wilson spoke truly when they held the 
Sighalese chronology the only trustworthy list of dates in India, 
but there is no doubt their admiration for the value of Tournour’s 
discoveries would need to be much qualified as research grows 
more minute. Thus, Mr. Parker demonstrates the improbability of 
one king dying at the ripe old age of 204, and of another engaging ~ 
in single combat at 75. In fact, he shows that the Sinhalese 
historians were as prone to exaggerate in composing the history of 
the good old times, as earliest chroniclers have been the world over, 

Although the basis on which Mr. Parker re-arranges these 
earlier dates is not by any means indisputable, the subsequent 
steps in his chain of reasoning show much close study ; and with 
his conclusivn, that Vijayo’s landing in Ceylon must date some- 
where near 400 g.c., I believe most of us will agree. But 
fruitful subject for discussion as is the ancient chronology, this is 
not the time for a minute inquiry into it. I have no doubt that 
this part of Mr. Parker's Paper will challenge further discnasion 
when it is printed and in the hands of Members. 

Mr. Parker considers that he has found in Migama, at the 
mouth of the Magama or Kirindé-gapga, the site of the earliest 
colony in Ceylon—Tambapanni. To examine Mr. Parker's 
arguments in detail would take up much time, but there is no 
doubt he has made out a strong case, and hia Paper tends still 
more to weaken the probability of Tambapaygi having been built 
on the Mi-oya near Puttalam. 

Mr. Parker has made a careful collection of ancient remains 
brought to light in the deep cuttings made below the tank at 
Tissa. These are now stored in the Museum, and will well repay 
careful study. Mr. Parker's deductions from the remains he has 
brought to light are very ingenious ; but unfortunately the most 
conclusive testimony—that afforded by the coins (nine in number) 
which have been found—is not forthcoming, because not one 
of the coins has yet been identified. It is possible the four oblong 
“eoins,” which are in wonderful preservation and very artistic in 
conception, were ornaments merely, and never intended to be 
coins as a medium of exchange. These were found buried under 
eighteen feet of débris, and must be very ancient. There ought 
to be little difficulty in identifying the rest of the coins, although 
they are all more or less defaced, and if we find we cannot satisfy 
ourselves here we must appeal to experts elsewhere, These 
remarks may serve to show what a very interesting contribution 
bas been received from Mr, Parker. 

Mr. P. Fetidenberg has just communicated to our Society a 
translation of an account by Saar—a scholar in the Dutch 
Service—of the struggle from 1647 to 1657 between the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, which resulted in the expulsion ofthe former. 
This Paper will be read at an early Meeting. Before passing 
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from the section of history and archmology, we must notice, as. of 
interest to many Members of our Society, the sixteenth volume of 
the Archeological Survey of India, being a report of tours in 
. North and South Behar in 1980 and 1991. It contains important 
discoveries at Buddhagiya, which will be published in extenso 
under the title of ‘ Mahabddhi, orthe great temple of Buddha- 
gaya.” 
2.—RELIGION. 

It has often been remarked that the difficulty of understanding 
the motives and actions of the people of the East is due in great 
measure to the influence which omens exert in their daily life. It 
was shown in a recent Paper how great is the power of the cry of 
a lizard—even to stop a Siphalese on his threshold when prepared 

to start for a journey, The knowledge that our Society possesses 
on this subject gives additional interest to Buddha's sermon on 
“ Omens,” translated by the late Maha Mudaliyar, De Zoysa, whose 
name cannot be mentioned without pausing to record our sense of 
the great loss to Oriental learning and to our Society by his death, 
__Buddha’s views on superstition are found in more than one 
discourse : in the “ Brahmajela Suttam,” translated by the great 
missionary and scholar, the late Rev. D. J. Gogerly, various 
superstitions are condemned as “ unworthy and animal sciences,” 
and in the “ Namasiddhi,” the folly is exposed of conferring names 
supposed to be lucky or auspicious ; but in this sermon on omens 
we have one of the most remarkable discourses of Buddha against 
superstition. 

The commentary tells how for twelve yeara there had waged a 
fierce controversy amongst gods and men as to what was an omen— 
whether of sight, or taste, or smell ; what goodand what bad ; and 
at Inst the king of the gods went to Buddha, who recited the fine 
verses known as ihe sermon on omens, “ Mapgalam Suttam,” from 
which I will quote two stanzas :-— 

_ “To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour to whom 
honour is due ; this is the best omen,” 

“The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure ; this is the best omen.” 

It is strange—and it is sad—that this discourse, one of the most 
powerful exposures of Hindu superstition on record, should be used 
at the present day for purposes of superstition, such as exorcism, &c. 

In a highly original Paper, Professor Kiinte has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana. 

He sums up his interesting notes in the following terms :— 

“TI bave brought together the views of Indian and Ceylonese 
Buddhists, and attempted to throw a «ide light on it from Sanskrit 
literature,” | 

* Perfeet Nirvana,” he says, “is negation of all that man thinks, 
feels, and wills, So far it is nihilism. It is a negation of all 
suffering which reaulis from thought, feeling, and volition, So far 
it is nihilism. But suffering according toa Buddhist, a Jaina, or 
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a Vedantist is a positive entity. Reapeens te eee Wek oer 
asa positive. Suffering (dukicha) is positive, and resul 
localised ria es Both localised existence and suffering are 
destroyed together. When thia is accomplished, unlocalised 
universalisation is emancipation, co-extensive with happiness 
itself, Suffering is the inevitable result of all localisation : 
happiness, of all universalisation. Hence, Nirvana is both 
negative and positive. It is not nihilism. Nirvana is beyond all 
localisation. Existence,—substance,—that which is the nameless, 
- the formless, the eternal, the infinite, the permanent, the uncon- 
ditioned, has a tendency to be localised. This tendency to be 
localised is what is called activity, or Aarma. It is strengthened 
as it is indulged. The tendency localises the universal and 
Panchashandhas result. Then there is immediately thought, 
feeling, and volition, which dre inseparable from suffering. 
Buddhism does not attempt to state the properties or attributes of 
the unlocalised,—the eternal,—becanse no matter how carefully a 
statement is made, the fact of statement will localise it. It is, 
therefore, beyond all statement. It is enough to say it is 
Nirvana.” And he concludes :—*“ Buddhism is an interesting study, 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically. 
Scientifically, because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force ; philosophically, because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of intros- 
pection leads ; religiowsly, because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world not believing in a personal God and not 
yearning to worship Him, the fact of religious instincts of man 
calls for re-examination and re-statement; socially, because it 
ignores all ritualism, ceremonies, and social life in its amplitude, 
and minutude, in its materialism and its subtelty of love, and 
ambition ; and politically, because the convent of the Buddhists 
subverted the Vedic polity of caste, sacrifice, and prior rights, and 
justified the aspirations of a proletariat, and placed them on a 
legitimate basis for the first time in the history of man.” 

It was intended that our Journal should contain a Paper 
‘contributed by me, illustrative of Buddhism as the daily 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon, with an account of their ceremonies 
before and after death, but the MS. hasbeen lost. It ia mentioned 
here os it forms part of the contributions by our Society in the 
period under review to a study of the religions of Ceylon. 

We have been long promised, by Mr. Donald Ferguson, the 
text and translation of “Jina Caritam,” a life of Buddha in Pali 
verse, to the early production of which we look forward with 
much interest. 


d.—LITE RATURE. 


Now, as on the last occasion, the labours of Mr. William 
Gunatilaka claim the firat place among our members in the 
domain of literature. He is the editor of the Orienfalist, a 
new monthly magazine of Oriental literature, arts, sciences, and 
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folk-lore. It has many interesting articles, but it is chiefly of 
value to scholars as the means of publishing the “ Balivabodhana,” 
which was brought to notice by notes published by Mr. Guna- 
tilaka in the Academy, on the 24th and 8let January, 1880; which 
were reprinted in the Indian Antiquary in March, 1880. The 
work is by Kasyapa, a Buddhist priest, who lived in Ceylon about 
seven centuries ago. It is based on the last grammar of Candra, 
and as far asis known only three MSS. of it exist. 

Our Society has assisted Mr. Gunatilaka to publish the first: 
number of his edition of Panini’s Grammar, and it is much to be 
hoped that this work will be completed. | 

The edition of the “Megadiita” of Kiliddsa, fromthe MS. in the 
Kandy Oriental Library, promised by Mr. T. B. Panabokka, has 
not yet appeared. 

The Pali Text Society has met with much support in Ceylon: 
ils texts are welland carefully edited, and its journals contain matter 
of much interest. The journal for 1882 contains lists of Pili 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris,in the Oriental Library at Kandy,in theColombo 
Museum, and in the India Office Library. In 1883 it gave lists 
of Pili MSS. in the British Museum, in the Cambridge ee 
Library, in the Copenhagen Royal Library, in the Universit 
Library at Cnpeatiagen, wad in the Eiteare ot Stockholm, It is 
the only existing guide to the principal collections of Péli MSS. 
Seven volumes of important Pali texts have been already published 


Buddhavamsa -«» by Dr. Morris. 
Cariyapitaka oon ey do, 
Angutiara, Pt, I. “ey do. 

| Theragdtha w+ 4, Prof. Odenberg, 
Thérigathd os 9 Prof. Pischel, 
Puggala Pannatti «ss 9, Dr. Morris, 
AKudda and Mula—Sikkha » Dr. E. Miller. 


Ayawanga Sutta oo» 99 Prof. Jacobi. 


The last-nomed is a Jain text. The publication of these 
and other texts has materially assisted the preparation of the 
scholarly little grammar of the Pali language, recently published 
by Dr. E. Miller. 

Our Journal contains an important article, by Mr. W. P, Rana- 
sighs, on the connection of the Siphalese with the modern J 
Vernacular of India : and it is followed by a note, contributed by 
Mr. Bell, on the Maldive numerals and the duodecimal system of 
notation of the Maldives, subsisting side by side with « decimal 
system. On folk-lore we have articles by Mr. Wm. Gunatilake 


and Mr. W. Knight James; who has also contributed a. Paper 
on “ Sigbalese Bird-lore,” which gives some quaint legends 


connected with birds of the country, of which I quote the follow- 
ing :—* The king-crow, or dronga, is a diminati ve bird, frequently 
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seen harassing the crow, and there is a curious legend about this 
bird and a crow in a former state very characteristic of its 
ingenuity. The story goea that to settle a wager the crow and 
the little king each took in its beak a small bag of whatever 
substance it pleased to see which could fly highest: the crow 
took a bag of cotton as being very light, but the wary “king,” 
seeing that rain was coming on, tock a bag of salt, which 
the rain washed away, whilst the cotton became heavier io 
the wet.” 

Our Society, at the suggestions of the Bishop of Colomob, has 
entered upon the systematic study ofthe Jatakas, with a view to 
the preparation of an edition of that great collection of folk-lore 
and Buddhist legends, with the assistance of all the materials 
which the Members can contribute. So far we have only dealt 
with the first fifty Jitakas, and the Bishop of Colombo has con- 
sented to edit the Papers relating to them. Next year it is 
proposed to take up the next one hundred Jitakas. 

Another joint work which our Society has commenced is a 
Sinhalese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in 
historical sequence from the earliest inscriptions downwards. 
This work has been undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Roat, 
the eminent Oriental scholar and librarian of the India Office, 
As a preliminary specimen, glossaries are in preparation by Mem- 
bers of the Dictionary Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo 
is the Chairman ; the Siphalese Members are Subhuti Terunniinse, 
Gunasekora Mudaliyar, and Mr. Ranasigha. When these glossa- 
ries have been prepared, a type of glossary will be adopted, and as 
many Members of our Society as can be enlisted in the work will 
be requeated to select books to glossarise. When a sufficient 
number of books have been thus dealt with, the compilation of the 
Dictionary from the glossaries will be commenced, and it will 
require several men to digest, arrange, and shape the articles one 
by one. In the meantime, the plan of the Dictionary must be 
considered, Gundert’s Malayalim Dictionary (Mangalore, 1572) 
is a good pattern of a scientific dictionary, only it is too compact 
for our language. Sighalese, with its rich literature, which has 
come down to us in unbroken succession from ancient times, will 
require much room for the quotations, which are of great impor- 
tance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japanese 
alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence to 
show ag the Sighalese, and the scope is contracted by the language 
never having been split up into dialeets, | 

Allow me to ask a question; will no one take up Mr. Jamea 
atete unfinished work, and give us a history of Sinhalese litera- 
tore 

Before leaving the subject of literature, I must congratulate 
the Society on the accession to our numbers of the two Sinhalese 
scholars, Hikkaduwé Sumaggala Terunninse and Waskaduwé 
Subhuti Terunnénse, who, ] believe, are the first Buddhist priests 
who have been enrolled in our Society. 
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north-east st the rate of 29 miles an hour, . The average for 


that day waa 20 miles per hour, the highest wave measuring 3 feet 


6 inches. On the 30th December a wave was registered 6 feet 
6 inches in height, the wind blowing from the north-north-west 
at the average rate of 20 miles an hour, _ 

‘The least force of the wind was felt on the 23rd of December, 
1881, when it was calm, the average foree for the day being 


' onemile per hour. The lowest wave recorded was on the 13th of 


February, 1882, when it measured 10 inches, the wind then being 
ast. 


north-esst , 

On December 19th, 1879, and on January 19th, 1880, Mr. Kyle 
measured a wave 6 feet 6 inches in height. These occurred 
between 4.30 and 5.30 P.ot., when the wind was blowing from the 
north-west. ‘Tidal gauges have only recently been fixed on the 
beach ; with their help this question will be further studied, 

It is a matter of great scientific interest to know that the 
important question of the extension of the triangulation from 
Anuriédhapura to Mannar, Lake Kokkula, and Jaffna, to connect 
with the great Trignometrical Survey of India at the islands of 
Delft and Raméssaram, is to be undertaken early next year. 
Under this head we should not omit to notice the effects on Ceylon 
of the voleanic eruptions in the Straits of Sunda. On the 27tk 
August, 1583, a sudden rise and fall of the tide, occasioned by the 
volcanic eruption, was observed all round the coast of Ceylon, 
except in Palk’s Bay. The particulars are recorded in the 
Government paper No. IV. of 1884. 

There is now no doubt that the unusual bluish-green colour of 
the sun, which was observable in Ceylon during the month of Sep- 
tember last year, arose from the passage of clouds of volcanic 
dust through a high atmosphere, 

Madras having been brought to the meridian of Greenwich by 
electric telegraph, its longitude has now been correctly ascer- 
tained to be 80° 14/51” nearly. ‘The error was found to be in 
the atlas sheets of India 3’ 39", and in the charts of triangulation 
230". The longitude of Colombo has been similarly ascertained 
to be 79° 50’ nearly, 


Dr, Trimen has prepared a systematic catalogue of the flowering 
plants and ferns indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon, which, 


_ with the assistance of the Government Press, is in course of 
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publication by our Society, It is intended as a contribution to 
systematic and geographical botany, and also aims at filling a want 
felt by many classes and pereons in the Colony. 

‘The last catalogue, by Dr. Thwaites, is twenty years old. It 


~ bas been now completely revised in accordance with modern 
_ research and discovery, and brought up to date; and the new 
list may be trusted ns critically accurate (so far as care can make 


it, without the advantages of work in London), and complete to 


the level of present knowledge, and thus fit for use as a standard 
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of nomenclature for our plants. A large number of species are 
added to-the flora of the Island, and of these some forty or fifty are— 


az yet undescribed. ‘The descriptions of these form mo part of 
the catalogue, but they will be published almost simultaneously at 
home in a technical botanical journal. Experience shows that it 
is unadvisable and inconvenient to describe novelties in a publi- 
eation so little kaown in Europe as our Journal. 


All the species peculiar to Ceylon (a large number) are distin-— 


guished by a different type, and in addition to the native plants, 
all the introduced and naturalised species, which form 80 conspi- 


cuous a feature in our vegetation, are entered, also typographically ~~ 


distinguished. : | 
The vernacular names, both Siphalese and Tamil, are given in 
all eases where they are bond fide names in use by the people, but 
made up names have not been perpetuated. The number given 1s, 
however, larger, and they are certainly more accurate, than in any 
list previously given. More, however, remains to be done in this 
direction by a botanist who possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
native languages ; or why not by a native botanist ? , 
It is expected that the list will form one rather thick number of 
the Society’s Journal, and thus be able to be carried in the pocket— 
& great convenience. | 
When formally “reading” this Paper (which must of course be 
“taken as read”), the author hopes to be able, in connection with 
it, to make some remarks of a general nature on the peculiarities, 
geographical affinities, and distribution of the Ceylon flora. 


9,.— ZOOLOGY. 

In the period under review, seven more parts (making nine in 
all) of Moore's magnificent work on the lepidoptera of Ceylon have 
been published. | 

Mr. F. Lewis has contributed to our journal two Papers on 
ornithology, viz., Notes on the Microscopical Characteristica of 


Feathers, and their present analogy with a probable aboriginal form :~ 


and Notes on the Ornithology of the Balaygoda District. 


In the former, he suggests an inquiry to show whether at remote 


periods of time birds require a closer plumage than at present to 


endure a colder temperature than now upon the earth ; and what 
connection the sub-web-shaft of the feather had with this 


provision. 
10.—Tse Native Paetstinec Presses. 
The number of these presses and the variety of their publications 
aré not generally known. It will surprise many of our Members 
to learn that there are no less than nine Sighslese printing estab- 


lishments in Colombo, Their publications include sermons of 
Buddha ; editions of the more popular Jatakas, as the“ Vessantara” — 


and the “ Vidhura,” and an excellent edition of the whole of the 


Jatakas, of which the second part has been recently iseued ; folk-lore ; 


moral maxims, some from the Sanskrit; Elu classics, as the 
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4.—AnrT. 

There are two points on which I Would touch under this head. 
It bas occurred to me that a Paper on conventioralism in Sip- 
halese art would be of great interest and value to our Society, and 
it will be very satisfactory if eome of our Members will take up 
the subject. In the picture-storics which are painted on the walls 
of the temples, some examples of which were shown here a few 
Meetings ago, there will be always found the same conventional 
mode of representing—e. g., water, the heavens, the wilderness 
mountains, and the like; and in the oldest sculptures, where 
Buddha is never represented, there are certain conventional signs, 
such as the Buddha-pad, to represent the great teacher, a3 in the 
Sankisa ladder-scene of the Bharhut sculptures. The other point 
is to secure copies, before it is too late, of what remains of the 
ancient frescoes at Sigiri. 

5.—Soc1aL Conpition OF THE PEOPLE. 

A translation has been made for our Society of Professor 
Virchow's monograph on the Veddas, but it has unfortunately not 
yetreached Ceylon. Professor Virchow has made some remarks 
on the information we collected for him on these subjects, and 
they will be printed in our Proceedings. Mr. J.P. Lewis contri- 
buted an interesting Paper, which was read in June last year, on 
“Ceylon Gypsies.” “Lhis is one of the MSS. which has been 
unfor ely lost. The origin of the Ceylon Gypsies is a subject 
well deserving further attention from Members of our Society, 


mz 





anda full vocabulary of the Gypsy canip language would be an 


important aid in determining this question, , 
Mr. G. M. Fowler has contributed a Paper on “ the Elephant- 
catchers of Misali.” He tells of the daring of these sportsmen, 


whose only weapon is a rope of buffalo-hide with a running noose 


atoneend. He describes them as a fine, tall race of men, very mus- 
cularand nimble. They seek their game in parties of twenty, of 
whom, however, only a portion advance to the front, armed with 
their buffalo-hide nooses ; the others follow ata distance, ready to 


_ aid when required. The noosers steal noiselessly up to a herd of 


elephants, rope in hand. As soon as they are close to them, their 
attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout,on which the hunters each 
slip a noose round one of their hind legs, and quick as lightning 
fasten the other end to a stout tree. Sometimes the rope breaks ; 
if not the animal fallaon the ground with the sudden jerk, and the 
other legs and the head are made fast. 

Mr. Le Mesurier’s Paper on Ay-keliya, or Ap-edima, gives a 
graphic account of a national game of the Siyhalese, having its 
origin in a festival ofthe goddess Pattini. It was illustrated by an 
excellent model exhibited by our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Davidson, 
who contributed some interesting particulars respecting ita prac- 
tice in Colombo and its neighbourhood. A Paper, by Mr. J.-P. 
Lewis, on the Language of the Threshing-floor, was read at a 
Meeting in February last, and will appear in this year’s Journal, 
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6.— GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 
There have been no contributions under this head during the 
period under review. 


7.—OCLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. | 

Meteorological obgervations have continued to be regularly 
tnken, and a new station has been established at Hakgala, an 
important point in the ridge which stays the influence of the 
gouth-west monsoon. 

Weather telegrams from Colombo, Galle, and Trincomalee are 
sent daily to the Government of India, and the average results 
of the observations from 1869 have been sent to the Royal Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich, and to the Meteorological Departments of 
London, Chatham, Calcutta, Neimes, Paris, Holland, Nassia, 
Brussels, New York, Washington, Canada, and Algi 

The investigations of Mr. J. Stoddart, to which reference WAS 
made in the last address, have been pursued, and he has furnished 


us with the following notes on the very partial ranges of the rain-— 


fall in Ceylon, and on the prevalence of high winds over partial 
areas :— 

Although the area of Ceylon is by latest computation only 
25,365 square miles, its annual rainfall in 1883 varied from 
29 inches at Hambantota to 169 inches at Ratnapura, the average 
rainfall nt theese stations, extending over a period of 14 years, 
having been 37 and 151 inches respectively. 

The average annual rainfall at Mannir during the same period 
was only 364 inches. Colombo, Galle, and Haputalé have all an 
annual average of about 90 inches, while Nuwara Eliya, at an 
elevation of 6,240 feet above sea-level, has an average of 102, 
and Kandy, at an elevation of 1,696 feet, has 82 inches, 

The highest annual rainfall in the Island is between Avisiwélla 
and Ambagamuwa, where it ranges from 150 inches at the former 
station to 200 near the junction of the Dikoya and Colombo roada, 

The wet zone, which lies to the east of Colombo and Galle, and 


includes the whole of the mountain ranges, comprises one-sixth 
of the Island. 


This area, being generally hilly, the air becomes more suddenly 
rarified than it does in the plains, and in consequence of the 


lowered temperature, clouds passing over are readily attracted 
and made to yield up the water they contain. 

High winds prevail over the dry zone during the period when 
the greatest exhaustion takes place, owing to the plains being dry 
and scorched, 

The wave observations in Colombo Harbour have also been 
continued. ~ Observations were taken by Captain Donnan in 
conjunction with Mr. Stoddart, from December Ist, 1881, to 


February 13th, 1882, 1,000 feet north-east from the head of the 
Breakwater. 


The greatest force of the wind recorded was on the Ist of 
December, 18581, when at 12 o'clock it was blowing from the 
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upon the question 
| possess 
‘ exclusively used by themselves, This is really the 
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“ Amdfvatura,” the “ Mayaru Sandésaya” edited by Gunas¢kara 
Modaliyar, the Selalihini Sandésaya ; medical treatises; gram- 
matical notes; Buddhist manuals’; lives of celebrated kings; 
popular sougs ; a controversy between a Buddhist pandit and a 
Catholic priest. For the preservation of copies of these publica- 
tions, our Society has applied to the Government for a local 
Ordinance similar to the Indian Act, which was brought to our 


ee by an important communication from Mr. Murdoch on the 
subject. 


ConNcLusion. 
I will now bring this Address to an end. In dealing with 
individual Papers, I am conscious that I have been often too brief, 
and have but imperfectly put their merits before you; and yet I 


feel that I have been prolix, and have detained you too long. 


Jd. F. Digeson. 


Appendix A. 


Professor Virchow's Report.to the Berlin Anthropological 
and Ethnographical Society. 





In a letter from the Imperial German Consul, Mr. Fretidenberg, dated 
Colombo, February 22nd, 1882, 1 received a copy of o letter from the 
of the Colombo. Museum, Mr. Richard Van Gaylenbucs: dated 
9th of February, in which a wish of mine was complied with, which I 
expressed some time ago, when I intended to write my pamphlet about 
the Veddis. Although this pamphlet has been published since, I am 
very much obliged for this further information; and I suppose Members 
of this Society will be similarly gratified to see more light gradually 
thrown upon a subject so insufficiently known. 

The first part of the communication is a report of the Government 
Agent at Batticaloa, Mr. G. E. Worthington, dated 10th (13th) December, 
1881, and addresse! to the Colonial Secretary. It states that be 
bumber of Veddhs living in his Province is from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
continues (I enclose the original) : 

The nature of this information is unfortunately somewhat o 
As far aa I know, the Provinces of Ceylon have of late been Sonica: 
and I am not sure whether the former District or Province of Batticaloa 
is the same as the present. The data formerly obtained as to ‘the 
number of Veddis have been collected on page 9 of my phlet: 
they do not agree amongst themselves, and are at variance with this last 
estimate. According to the previous data, it would seem that the 


Weddés had mach more greatly diminished in number, and had, in fact, 


_ died out, whilst recent information estimates the number. at 

00: to 2000. It would be desirable to know whether these figures 

inthvie the comparatively civilised ones, or only refer to those in 
actuall wild state. 

With reference to bat ey i I find that the report does not touch 

me (page wy); whether the Veddis 

Elo, Pali, and Sanskrit) words which sre peculiarly and 


most important part 
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of the question. Dr. Burnell, in his review on py. Pemples in the 
Academy (27th May, No. 525, page mh maintains t guage of the — 
Veddis to be an Indian dialect, fall of derivations,—unmista ably 
Sanskrit,—but containing a few Dravidian words as well. He admits, 
however, that the knowledge gained so far is incomplete, and partly 
inexact. 

He believes and considers that my remarks about the physical con- 
formation of those tribes support his view; that, just as the civilisation 
of Northern India is the outcome of Aryan tribes intermixing with lower 
races, this process, which at this moment is still going on in Malabar, 
has spread not only over the territory of Dravidian tribes, but likewise 
over the Malay Archipelagoand Ceylon, In the territory of the Tamils, 
he thinks this process has been arrested, and that the Tamils have thus 
developed into an independent race; this he considers evident from the 
fact that Tamil, compared with Malayalam, the language of Malabar, 
contains a comparatively small admixtare of Sanskrit words. No traces 
of primitive dialects are known in any of the bnogtees OF the wild tribes 
of India and Ceylon ; for instance, the language of the strange Todas in 
the iba, hd of Southern India is an uncouth dislect of Tamil with a 

imixture (over 4 per cent.) of Sanskrit words. 

hat the Veddis adopt the language of their more civilised 
neighbours, wherever they come into lasting contact with them, has 
been known for some time; especially large tracts of the old Vedda 
country are Tamilised, and the language even of the wild Veddis seems 
to be rich in Elu and even Sanskrit constituents. All the more it is 
advisable to compile without delay complete vocabularies, and to fix the 

T atical forms before the tribe has died out. Even if it should be 
found that genuine idiognomic words and forms do not exist, it would, 
at oll events, be highly desirable to ascertain the Dravidian remnants in 
the language, and to compare them with other Dravidian dialects. 

A cutting from a newspaper sent to m2 contains remarks on my 
pamphlet made in the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. The 
reviewer (name not given) mentions that an article of the Maha 
Mudaliyaér De Zoysa was then in the press, in which the meaning of the 
word “ Pulinda™ (mentioned by me, page 23) is discussed, | 

This word is used in the * Mahavapso " to designate the a of the 
aon and daughter of Wijayo and a Yakkho-princess. Whil i Tukould 
have thought that “Pulinda” meant o particular tribe (or race?), the | 
Maha Mudaliy&r is said to prove that it refers to the Veddis, and that 
they cannot by any means be looked upon as a Dravidian or ante-Dravi- 
dian race of pure blood. As the pamphlet is not in my possession, [ 
cannot now discuss the point. I confine myself to pointing out, that, 
according to a statement by Mr. Bailey (cited by me, page 111), 
“ Pulindas” are likewise found in Orissa in Southern India, fairly far to 
the north, and it would seem that the name alone is hardly a conclusive 
argument. ' 

he resemblance between Veldis and Sighaless referred to by m2 
as well, may be explained in two ways. Veldés might be considered 
either as a mixed race which has absorbed Sighalese and North Indian 
blood, or the Siphalese might be looked upon as a mixed race, which 
added Veidi bloud to their origiaally North Indian stock, In my 
pamphlet I declared the latter alternative to be the more probable one 
of the two, as the Veddis are more distinct from the North Indiang 
than the Sighalese are, The statements of Mr. Worthington, who does 
not know yet of my argaments, conflict not a little with those of very 
competent observers—Sir Emerson ‘Tennent, for instance. T 









1 
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observers find the principal distinguishing characteristics to be in the 
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shape of the face, especially the nose and the lips, and the nature 
of the hair. 

The Committee of the Colombo Museom has had the further kindness 

to send me three photographs of groups of Veddis. Ali three are in 
cabinet size—one taken by Mr. Grigson, the two othera by Mr. Skeen. 
They all represent the same six individuals (three males and three 
females) of whom I bad also previously obtained u photograph geile 
Professor Bastian; three of those individuals are represented by the 
wood-cut (page 44) in my pamphlet. It appears those groups were 
taken during the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Island. 
_ Now, [am of opinion that hardly anybody would take those persons 
to be Sighalese. ides their shortness of stature and their leanness 
of body, their heals are very different from those of Sighalese. [admit 
that the prognathism is less pronounced than descriptions by travellers 
would lead one to suppose, bat the lips are full, and, especially in young 
individuals, strongly protruding. ‘The nose with its broad nostrils aod 
deep indentation of the bridge is particularly characteristic. Of addi- 
tional importance is the character of the hair, about which I have 
already spoken exhaustively in my pamphict. [t would seem, therefore, 
that the Veddds after all posses’ many characteristic peculiarities. In 
mentioning that the colour of the skin is lew dark thi that of Tamils, 
Mr. Worthington furnishes new ioformation, for which he deserves 
special credit. ss | 

Consol Freiidenberg haa sent two new Vedd& skulls, but uoforta- 
nately without the lower jaw, upon which I now offer a few remarks. 

I may observe, generally, that both skulls correspond with the propor- 
tions ascertained by me on former occasions. Although one of them 
(A) is female, the other (8) male, both show a suall capacity (1,155 
and 1,200 cem.), and are dolichocephalous in the same degree as found 
in former researches. The female skull is evan hyperdolichocephalous 
‘Index 69, 6), and exceedingly narrow (124 com. at the broadest place). 

The male one is somewhat higher, the tabera parietalia being strongly | 
developed, and the tuberal diameter (133 com.) representing also the 
greatest breadth. . The height is more than the breadth, but none of the 
skulls goes beyond the proportions of orthocephaly, Greater differences 
are noticeable in the proportions of the face, inasmoch as the male skull 

a forms of a more compressed, low, broad, and presumably more 
typical kind. The central index of the face of the female skall is 
leptroprosop, that of the mala skull chameprosop; accordingly, the 
former is almost hypsikouch (Index 85, 0), the latter chamekouch 
(Index 75,0). ‘The indices of the noses show exactly inverted propor- 
tions; the female nose, notwithstanding ita height, is platyrhine, whilst 
the male one is very close to the upper limit of leptorrhiny. The 
formation of the jaw, however, is in both instances slightly prognathous 
and leploslaphylime: partly the consequence of a change in the breadth 
of the palate brought about by the diseased state of the continuation of | 
the alveolory bones. The proportions of the faces of these two skulls 
would not allow of a conclusion concerning the genuine type; however, 
my furmer researches disclosed similar discrapancies, Generally, these 
new results sufficiently corroborate those obtained formerly, to leave the 

information collected ed. 
The female skull shows portions of tissue still adhering to the 


= sygoma. Tt is comparatively emall, light, and slender. The teeth are 


t tely lost, with the exception of the first right molar; and thi 
isa uch worn that it indicates that the woman iste have epee 
old, The lower lateral portions of the coronal suture have been 
prematurely obliterated. The skull is long and narrow, and the 
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Interal surfaces are flattened. From a side view, the brow appears 
small, somewhat receding with ill-defined glabella, fairly well-marked 
frontal eminences, with a very broad (23 mm.) and prominent nasal 
process. The plana temporalis are. high, extending as high as the 
parietal eminences, ‘The ala temporalis of the left side, broad, and that 
of the right side covered with two unee epipterica, one over the other, 
by which the parietal angle bas been completely stunted in its 
growth. The occipital bone is narrow, and projecting far forward, 
especially when viewed from below. Viewed from above, the contour 
is high and narrow, and above regularly curved ; undeveloped, occipital 
protuberance, sloping pariets! bones, large cerebellar foam, large 
mastoid processes. ‘The face somewhat broad, but the zygomatic arches 
somewhat seo + the zygomatic suture angular, the eye sockets 
wide, high, and the angles not well marked, and hollowed on the lower 
and outer side. The nose is broad above, with a prominent but flattened 
root curving outwards with o flat rounded ridge ken of below. The 
aperture is almost triangular. The alveolar process is large (18 mm. 
gh) and prognathous. The palate is deep, but narrowed through 
caries and widening th the molar a The ao the palatine 
bone is broad ; the posterior nasal spine very sbort. | 
The set skull is bare although also paGralerts large. The molars, 
which alone are present, are large and well worn, Itis long, but on 
account of the strongly prominent parietal eminence, irregular in ita 
breadth, The brow oblique, but higher, with a well-marked glabella, 
and broad (24 mm.) nasal process. The frontal eminences insig- 
nificant, The inferior portion of the coronal suture of the left side has 
been prematurely obliterated ; long, somewhat low parietal curves, which 
reach far backwards. Behind the parietal ridge a quicker falling off 
of the occipital bone occurs with a sloping parietal bone, high plana 
temporalia, whith extend far ebove the parital eminences. Below the 
region of the latter a broad furrow begins, which passes on to the occi-— 
pital bone, and there, where it crosses the lambdoidal suture, lies y 
deep. On that account the view from behind is somewhat Peruvian. 
The cerebellar forse are well marked, the occipital protuberance is 
not present, the linea semicircularis superior is well marked. Viewed 
from below, the skull appears [{ worly broad and rather short, the 
mastoid processes well developed, the basilar apophyses flat. The face 
low, with compressed zygomatic arches, prominent molar bones, broad 
and low orbits. The nose, onthe whole, narrow. The fronto-nasal suture 
very depressed, the ridge prominent, broadly rounded, somewhat 
curved outwards, Un the contrary, the aperture is small and high. The 
superior waxillary alveolar process somewhat short (almost 14 mm.),. 





but prognathous. $$ The teeth ore very large; the left | 
tooth and the right first molar have been long lost, and the alveoli 
obliterated. The palate deep and narrow on account of the altered 
alveoli. The plate of the palatine bone very broad: a short posterior 
nasal spine. ‘lhe external plates of the pterygoid procesa are very 
large ; ae the hamular and the styloid processes are strongly 
Reculriaae’ 

Comparing the new skulls with the older ones, particularly with 
reference to the sketch of the proportions of the orbit, and ihe eek: na 
given in my pamphlet (page 114), no final conclusion seems possible, The 
difference between the two- skulls with reference to the above-named 
parts, and especially to the formation of the inter-orbital regions, are so 
great, that it is difficult to say which is the particularly ¢ teristic 
one. The female skull has a broader and more prominent fronto-nasal 
suture than the male, where the suture, on account of the strong 
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development of the frontal sinuses, lies deep, and.is at the same time 
Satawee: On the other band, the orbits of the latter are lower, and 
resemble much more the Sighalese described on page 114, whilst the 
female form corresponds with the description of the Vedda orbits. 

New researches and further material would seem to be required before 
a definite conclusion can be arrived st, ard I should feel very much 
eoteea if the gentlemen of Ceylon, who so for assisted me, would not 
withdraw their beral support, 


Translated by Philip Freiideaberg, Esq., and Or. Macdonald. 
Colombo, Sth January, 1884. 





The Govarsa ext Aczsr, Batticaloa, to the Hon. the CoLoxIAL 
SECRETARY, Colombo, 


No. 322. Batticaloa, 10th (13th) December, 1881, 

Sin,—Byr way of a to your letter No. 124 of 14th May, which, 
from various causes, I regret has been so long delayed, I have the 
honour to report that the number of Veddis now in existence in this 
Province is from a theca ne Wer i 
_./8 regards colour, they seem to be somewhat darker than ordinary 
Bighalese, but not so dark as the ‘Tamil. | : 

In the colour of their eyes, shape of their noses and lips, there would 
appear to be little, if anything at all, to distinguish them from the 
Siphalese, though the eye, as might be expected from their life, is more 
bright and clear, | 

regards build and stature, they are slighter and shorter, 

_ The readiness with which they assimilate to their Tamil and Sipha- 
lese neighbours, according as they come into communication by reason 
of penny of the villages of sither: race, seems to discourage the gene- 
ad received idea of their belonging to a separate race, the few existing 
differences being rather traceable to the natural results of their isolated 
forest life and its hardships, with the important exception of language,— 
a mixture of Elu, Pili, and Sanskrit ap “ag A hough even here the 
assimilation is equally rapid, Tumil an Siphalese being rather adopted 
according to circumstances, 


I have, &c., 
G. E. Woatmineton, 
Acting Government Agent. 
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